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FOREWORD 


New  dimensions  are  offered  in  the  courses  of  study  in  history  and  the  social 
sciences  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  today  and  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
futoe.  Our  world  is  changing  so  rapidly  that  ajoy  static  presentation  of 
subject  matter  becomes  obsolete*  Also^  the  esiplosion  of  knowledge  necessi- 
tates a functional  approach  to  facts  as  related  to  concepts,  the  most 
in5>ortant  raw  material  of  instructi^on.  This  course  of  study  emphasizes 

student  development  of  concepts  and  understandings  that  can  be  annlied  to 
new  situations. 


As  pupils  le^n  about  each  group  of  people,  basic  concepts  from  the  social 
science  disciplines  will  be  introduced  and  developed.  Pupils  will  find 
that  people  develop  a culture  relating  to  their  geography  and  satisying  to 
bhe  needs  of  their  society.  At  the  same  time,  they  will  understand  the 
similarities  and  differences  in  man’s  response  to  a particular  tvoe  of 
geographic  region. 

Pupils  will  be  expected  to  draw  inferences  and  make  generalizations 
about  how  enviro^ent  influences  the  way  people  live  and  how  people 
change  their  enviroriment  in  order  to  live  better.  They  should  be  helped 
to  understand  their  own  culture  and  to  develop  an  appreciation  for  others. 
With  these  understandings  and  appreciations,  pupils  will  be  better  pre- 
pared to  live  in  harmony  among  people  of  different  backgrounds. 


Seelig  I<ester 
Deputy  Superintendent 
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INTRODUCTION 


Pliil030pliy  of  the  Program 

The  curriculum  revision  program  in  history  and  the  social  sciences 
, has  been  guided  by  several  major  considerations.  These  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

; 1,  It  emphasizes  the  teaching  of  concepts  rather  than  the  accimmlation 

of  data.  The  revision  program  has  been  predicated  on  the  same  theory  of 
i learning  that  inspired  recent  changes  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  mathematics. 

' In5)etus  for  the  program  results  from  the  conviction  - held  by  many  scholars  and 
educators  - that  social  studies  is  often  inadequately  taught.  Jftich  of  the 
traditional  content  is  at  variance  with  current  scholarship  in  history  and^the 
^ social  sciences.  Too  often  the  subject  is  presented  as  a series  of  "facts" 

bearing  little  apparent  relationship  to  the  student *s  concerns  and  contributing 
’ little  or  nothing  to  the  maturation  of  his  intellectual  powers. 

* If  it  is  to  be  truly  meaningful,  instruction  in  history  and  the  social 

* sciences  should  focus  on  the  development  of  critical  thinking.  The  student 
must  learn  to  "think  as  a scholar"  — to  search  out  and  deal  with  authentic 
source  materials,  to  use  techniques  of  inquiry  and  discovery,  and  finally, 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  supported  by  evidence*  He  should  not  be  asked  to 
accept  the  answers  of  others  to  questions  he  may  not  fully  understand.  The 
hope  is  that  the  student  will  learn  to  question  and  probe  — to  formulate 

^ hypotheses  and  test  conclusions  in  the  light  of  carefully  sifted  evidence, 

‘ He  will  thus  be  able  to  perceive  the  shortcomings  of  his  own  generalizations 
and  to  modify  them  accordingly.  Rather  than  learning  "facts"  as  ends  in 
themselves,  he  will  learn  what  the  facts  are,  how  significant  they  might  be, 
and  to  what  uses  they  can  be  put.  This  program  does  not  suggest  that  "discovery 
learning"  is  necessarily  the  only  route  to  better  teaching*  It  does,  however, 
pose  the  question  of  whether  conceptual  learning  and  the  use  of  inquiry 
techniques  offer  a more  satisfactory  educational  venture  than  the  traditional 
i "telling"  of  content, 

2.  It  seeks  to  provide  all  students  with  the  values,  skills,  understandings^ 
and  knowledge  needed  to  cope  with  the  pressing  social  problems  of  our  age. 

' We  live  in  an  era  of  change  and  challenge,  a time  when  new  and  coirplex  forces 
are  reshaping  our  society.  Our  students  must,  of  necessity,  be  receptive 
to  change*  They  must  recognize  the  sources  of  change  and  be  prepared  to  deal 
effectively  with  issues  raised  by  change.  They  must  also  strengthen  their 
^ commitment  to  democratic  values*  Our  students  should  be  helped  to  appreciate 
r not  only  the  worth  of  the  individual  but  also  the  importance  of  basic  civil 
rights,  civil  liberties,  and  civic  responsibilities. 

n 3,  It  attempts  to  incorporate  into  the  curriculum  basic  concepts  dra^ 

from  the  disciplines  of  history  and  the  social  sciences.  The  factual  data  to 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences  have  increased 
^ enormously  during  the  past  few  decades.  There  is  now  much  more  to  be  learned 
^ from  each  of  the  disciplines  than  any  one  person  can  possibly  learn.  Each 
discipline,  nevertheless,  offers  a set  of  basic  concepts  variously  known  as 
"key  ideas,"  understandings,  or  generalizations.  These  concepts  provide  a 

f structure  around  which  learning  may  be  organized  within  each  grade  and  from 

xe  prekindergarten  through  grade  twelve.  Recent  educational  research  indicates 
^i^^xat  students  can  learn  significant  concepts  at  the  earliest  levels  of  instruction. 
They  may  use  these  concepts,  moreover,  to  organize  and  apply  factual  information. 


Impetus  for  the  Warn  resuits  S^rthe  convict\o^^  mathematics, 

educators  - that  social  studies  is  offi^n  , T scholars  and 

traditional  content  is  at  vS?«n:f  inadequately  taught.  Much  of  the 

social  sciences.  Too  often  the  subject  ir^res  history  and  the 

bearing  little  apparent  relation*;??^  ^ series  of  "facts” 

little  or  nothing  to  the  maturation  of  his\ntelleotual°^^“.“'^  contributing 

sciences  sto^d*foc^*^thrSt^^nt“5™'?!°“  history  and  the  social 
must  learn  to  "thiSf a^a  sch^"  f thinking.  The  student 

source  materialsrto  uL  tech^s’^e  ? f authentic 

to  arrive  at  conclusions  sv^ported  by^e^Snw  finally, 

accept  the  answers  of  others  to  cuestlol^  He  sho^i  not  ^ 

hope  is  that  the  student  will  lewn  to  understand.  The 

hypotheses  and  test  concltisions  in  th«  Pnobe  — to  formulate 

He  wiU  thus  be  able  to  p«~l^  ?he  f carefully  sifted  evidence. 

and  to  modifV  them  accordingly  Rather^ha^”®®  °'*®,  Seneralisatlons 

themselves,  he  will  leS^^’+v  a f learning  "facts"  as  ends  in 

and  to  what  uses  they  can  be  put.*  ThL\^!j!°^  significant  they  might  be, 

learning"  is  necessarily  the  only  route  to  Stte?+o«!lh?  *Hat  "discovery 

pose  the  question  of  whether  eonf^pn+nfli  i teaching,  it  does,  however, 

technlmies  offer  a ^ ^ learning  and  the  use  of  in(iuiry 

"telli^"  o?  cStenr  educational  venture  than  the  tr^^tional 

Md  kn^;iegrT:^,:^l^°;^  Skills,  undersban... 

are  reshaping  our  society.  Our  students*^t  ^ ’*®“  “®’'  ®nd  coupler  forces 
to  change.  They  must  recognize  the  aowaf^  5 “®cesslty,  be  receptive 
effectively  with  issues  r^sed  by^^change  Thev'S*  prepared  to  deal 

commitment  to  democratic  values  ^ On^t’,a  ^ ? ’■®°  si^^engthen  their 

not  only  the  worth  of  the  Sdlviduab^rSso^.ha*^'^  *°  appreciate 

rights.  Civil  liberties,  anS  cmc^e^nabJlltLsT^ 

th;  the  curriemum  basic  concents  drawn 

BT-derived  trol  the  studTof  SsS^  ^ ^ 

enormously  during  the  pMt  few  ScSes  sciences  have  increased 

from  each  of  the  disciplines  than  aiw  ™°'‘  “‘*®  learned 

,^scipline,  nevertheLss,  o«Sra^*°"?  ““ 

key  ideas,"  understandings,  or  generalizatlma  °°J?®^®  variously  known  as 
structure  around  i*loh  l^ing  Lv  b^^OTaanHJfa  °°“°®I*s  Provide  a 

-ey  may  use  these  conceptff^SLT^X-  ^^^^^In^Sor ' 

progra^  ^®*^®®®'l  ®=i®“=®®  °»  «Hi®h  this 

The  ^^^s  and  research  teehnipnes  seouentlallv. 

encourage  the  use  of  objective  ““ysls  and  ^ 

problems,  in  the  new  program  '*’^®  contemporary 

the  development  of  con^r  men 

manner,  these  skills  enable  stu^nta  ® sequential 

tions.  A Chart  of  the  ba^c  sm^^l^n^^f  ® information  to  key  generaliza- 
may  be  found  on  pages  371  through  suggested  grade  placements 
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5.  It  attempts  to  ^rr-  i i.'>i°--gt.A.T<fllngs'  are  developed 

tiop  through  te^V'nlauerof  inq^iln  nrr  - ino:  ading  their  own 

as  pupils  find,  analyze,  * the  esrljr  grades,  the  "diseovepr 

experiences  - in  the  search  for  M.  t^fchild  is  a participant 

aShod"  relies  Iwgely  “^^oeff^d  illMtratiire  materials  such  as 

as  well  as  upon  vicarious  challenging  materials  and 

pictures,  hooks,  films,  and  other  Md  • ^ Prohing  discussion 

methods  may  he  used  ^uroe  materials,  case  studies  of 

questions,  careful  analy  P contrasting  evidence  to  underscore  ®®“ 

concrete  social  phenomena,  the  use  of  contra^^^^  ^ 

varied  social  responses  - ^ Horg  than  the  usual  engihasis  is 

interest  and  to  develop  imderst^^ng  • techniques  may  he  used 

placed  upon  inductive  teo^ques  of  teaching,  teaching,  in 

with  equal  advantage  in  the  se  -o  large  and  small  grotgis  of  pupils 

independently  programed  study,  and  with  hotn  xarge 

of  varying  abilities, 

Ko  one  method,  however,  is  r;arSw  tecr 

S^Tof  S-lirlid  f:irr“4l  ffTe^^Kterlals. 

6.  T.  .mnhasises  the  v°  ^ 

traditional  teSbook.  'f^®  °®^  r "mir — r*"T  they  are  geared  to 

materials.  and  dis^^very.  Far  more  useful  are 

expository  learning  rather  than  inqmry  an  ^recess  of  drawing  inferences 
I^il  materials  which  lend  to  find, 

Ld  forming  generalizations,  mese  aey  secure  pupil 

^r:U  St  Taslc  skins  and  understandings. 

Especially  useful  in  the  “1*  SapS^gShesI^transparencies, 

and  other  nonhooh  resources. 

An  effective  program  in  history  ^d  in 

a very  large  ®^®“*  learning  styles  of  students  cannot 

jr.sxr&*.“.ss  -ur,.i  u 

TTr>u  f.n  Use  This  Bulletin 

The  materials  f°r  th^  ®^tt®iSludSS®toitf  iSroduction,  a summa^ 

theme. 

section  II  contains  s^es^^^ 

learning  activities  are  org^  rmes  Included  are  samples  of 

I and  reflect  a variety  ’ sti^^^  ’Ihese  highlight  major 


with  equal  advantage  in  the  self-contained  classroom,  in  team  teaching,  in 
independently  programed  study,  and  with  both  large  and  small  groups  of  pupils 
of  varying  abilities. 

No  one  method,  however,  is  mandated  for  this  program.  Children  learn 
in  many  different  ways.  The  learning  precess  justifies  a variety  of  tech- 
niques or  strategies  and  a wide  range  of  teaching  materials. 

6.  It  emphasizes  the  use  of  multi-media  resources  rather  than  the 
traditional  textbook.  The  new  program  requires  the  use  of  a variety  of 
materials.  Traditional  textbooks  invite  "coverage”;  they  are  geared  to 
es5)ository  learning  rather  than  inquiry  and  discovery.  Far  more  useful  are 
pupil  materials  which  lend  themselves  to  the  precess  of  drawing  Inferences 
and  forming  generalizations.  These  materials  require  students  to  find, 
analyze,  and  weigh  f.viaence,  and  to  reach  conclusions.  They  secure  pupil 
interest  and  may  be  used  to  develop  basic  skills  and  understandings . 

Especially  useful  in  the  new  program  are  the  audiovisual  materials  of 
instruction  — motion  pictures,  filmstrips,  maps,  globes,  transparencies, 

8 mm.  single-concept  films,  programed  Instruction,  records,  tapes,  pictures 
and  other  nonbook  resources. 

An  effective  program  in  history  and  the  social  sciences  depends  to 
a very  large  extent  upon  the  use  of  multi-media  resources.  Differences  in 
the  backgrounds,  abilities.  Interests,  and  learning  styles  of  students  cannot 
be  served  if  only  a single  type  of  pupil  material  is  presented. 

How  to  Use  This  Bulletin 

The  materials  for  this  grade  are  arranged  in  two  sections.  Section  I 
presents  the  course  of  study.  It  includes  a brief  introduction,  a summary 
of  the  course,  the  course  objectives,  a list  of  the  major  themes,  suggested 
time  allocations,  and  an  outline  of  content.  Basic  understandings  »nd 
related  concepts  from  history  and  the  social  sciences  are  indicated  for  each 
theme. 

Section  II  contains  suggested  learning  activities  and  resources.  The 
learning  activities  are  organized  aroimd  the  same  themes  that  appear  in  Section 
I and  reflect  a variety  of  teaching  techniques.  Included  are  samples  of 
instructional  materials  and  specific  lesson  suggestionr.  These  highlight  major 
concepts  and  skills  that  pupils  should  derive  from  the  learning  experience. 

1.  Read  both  Sections  I and  II  before  planning. 

2.  Consult  the  lists  of  books  and  audiovisual  materials  for  useful 

instructional  resources. 

3.  Select  and  adapt  learning  activities  in  accordance  with  the  Interests, 

backgrounds,  and  abilities  of  the  pupils,  (in  general,  more  activities 
have  been  provided  than  most  teachers  will  be  able  to  use  within  a 
single  year.) 

4.  Create  learning  activities  for  those  aspects  of  a particular  theme 

for  which  additional  activities  are  desired. 
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Overview 


2!  tS  ^ development  of 

the  interlay  of  man  and  his  natural  environment.  $a-a.4^.iar^e 

have  evolved  in  response  to  environmental  ooniiS.  * 

^ traditions  very  from  one  society  to  another,  all  groups  of  peonle 

mueh^f  his  ® better  environment.  JJoday  man  conSnues  to  devote 

much  of  his  time  to  meeting  the  challenges  of  his  environment. 


introduces  young  learners  to  the  characteristics 
a p^ticular  geographic  region.  To  develop  insights  into  the  wavs  in  which 

^Stl^\irt^“irf?hi^ai'»??’  uMertake  case  studies  of  two  cultural  groups 

Mn  to  regions.  These  studies  should  help  child- 

neonle  v&s.n-h^^  regional  cultural  patterns  and  to  understand  how  different  groups  of 
people  react  to  similar  geographic  circumstances.  However,  it  is  important  to  foster 

^nceS"tS^^^  cultwal  similarities  and  diffSences  tLo^h 

teeew  memorization  of  facts  about  a group  of  people, 

S a thesf  u4rstS2^;  t^^ 


Selecting  Themes  and  Case  Studie s 


^ stupes  ^loped  in  this  bulletin  have  been  selected  to  present  a varietv 

sLloS^  and  cultural  gr^ps.  Hevertheless,  they  should  not  be  i^Sd 
Itetl^rAf  singly  examples  of  what  might  be  done  in  terms  of  overall  ob- 

f!  I*  ia  q»ite  possible,  and  even  desirtibir^r  the 

of%ase  studiM'Lst’'°^f'^*™^^  gr^s  for  study  within  each  theme.  The  selection 

the  availabllitv  of  P^Plls’  interests  and  needs  as  well  as 

n-p  +T,ea  -Dr^°+  suitable  instructional  materials.  In  developing  a case  studv 

in  this  region.  ^’orest,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  limited  habitation 


sequence  of  themes  should  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  The  Desert  and  Rain 

o 4«  T geography  and  culture.  The  theme  on  "How  Man  Shows  His  Invent -ivanA«fl»» 

^ shoSf  tSo«  fou“'ms?li^?L™f®'®^?«®,°^  course  of  study;  it 
' the  first  five  themes.  The  final  theme.  "Hbw  We  Prac+.-fL 
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c^ilizations : the  interplay  of  man  and  his  natural  envlronTnAnf.’ ""  a 

patterns  of  culture  have  evolved  in  response  to  environmental  conditions. 
Though  cultural  traditions  vary  from  one  society  to  another,  all  groups  of  people 
attesnpt  to  use  nature  to  create  a better  environment.  4today  man  continues  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  meeting  the  challenges  of  his  environment. 


Each  theme  in  this  course  of  study  introduces  young  learners  to  the  characteristics 
of  a particular  geographic  region.  To  develop  insights  into  the  ways  in  which  men 
respond  to  natural  conditions,  pupils  undertake  case  studies  of  two  cul\ural  groups 
presently  living  within  similar  geographic  regions.  These  studies  should  help  child- 
ren to  identify  regional  cultural  patterns  and  to  understand  how  different  groups  of 
people  react  to  similar  geographic  circumstances.  However,  it  is  important  to  foster 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  cultural  similarities  and  differences  through 
conceptual  teaching  rather  than  memorization  of  facts  about  a group  of  people.  The 
teacher  «b©uld  make  a conscious  effort  to  help  pupils  use  these  understandings  to 

uild  a global  frame  of  reference  by  placing  emphasis  upon  human  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tiveness  in  shaping  societies  and  cultures • 


Selecting  Themes  and  Case  Studies 


ae  ease  studies  developed  in  this  bulletin  have  been  selected  to  present  a variety 
of  ethnic  and  cultural  groups.  Nevertheless,  they  should  not  be  regarded  as  pre- 
scriptive. They  are  sinply  examples  of  what  id.ght  be  done  in  terms  of  overall  ob- 
ject ives  of  the  course  of  study.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  even  desirable,  for  the 
teacher  to  select  other  cultural  groups  for  study  within  each  theme.  The  selection 
of  case  studies  must,  of  course,  reflect  the  pupils*  interests  and  needs  as  well  as 
the  availability  of  suitable  instructional  materials.  In  developing  a case  study 

\ of  the  Puerto  Rican  Rain  Forest,  it  must  be  noted  that  there  is  limited  habitation 
in  this  region. 


^e  sequence  of  themes  should  be  regarded  as  suggestive.  The  Desert  and  Rain  Forest 
themes  ^e  particularly  useful  in  initiating  instruction  since  they  point  up  marked 
contrasts  in  geography  and  culture.  The  theme  on  "How  Man  Shows  His  Inventiveness” 
IS  most  valuable  in  summarizing  the  major  understandings  of  the  course  of  study;  it 

theme,  "How  We  Practice 

Good  citizenship  permeates  the  work  of  the  year. 

Planning  for  Instruction 


Instruction  shoTild  be  planned  to  maximize  opportunities  for  inquiry  and  discovery 
leaning.  Thro^h  appropriate  experiences  pupils  should  be  helped  to  gather  infor- 
mation, to  constnict  hypotheses  and  to  test  conclusions.  Teachers  should  help  pupils 
discover  ideas,  see  relationships  and  use  supporting  evidence  before  making  gener- 
alizations about  cultures.  The  approaches  and  activities  suggested  in  this  bulletin 
will  assist  the  teacher  in  planning  for  inquiry  and  discovery. 


It  would  be  most  useful  to  develop  eaxly  in  each  theme  the  geographic  understanding 
which  influence  cultural  development.  Such  instruction  will  help  the  children  to 
^derstand  the  basic  environmental  characteristics  of  each  region  under  study.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  teacher  use  bulletin.  Science;  Grades  3-4.  in  planning  in- 
struction on  climate  and  topography. 


ibe  content  of  the  course  of  study  provides  more  information  than  third  grade  pupils 
mght  reasonably  be  expected  to  learn.  Such  additional  information  is  presented  for 
teacher  background  and  for  use  by  pupils  capable  of  pursuing  more  advanced  studies. 
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Summary  Of  The  Course 


In  the  previoiis  grade,  pupils  studied  ways  of  life  in  a variety  of  eoomtunities . They 
examined  social,  political  and  economic  conditions  in  New  York  City,  in  suburban 
areas  and  in  other  selected  communities  around  the  world. 


In  this  grade,  pupils  will  examine  the  ways  in  which  people  live  in  different  regions 
of  the  world.  They  leasm  that  regions  may  be  classified  according  to  pred<x&inant 
geographic  characteristics.  They  develop  understandings  about  living  conditions  in 
such  regions  as  deserts,  rain  forests,  grasslands,  mountains  and  northern  forests. 

Case  studies  reveal  the  impact  of  the  geographic  setting  on  human  society,  the  ways  in 
which  man  modifies  his  environment  and  the  role  of  inventiveness  in  cultural  develop- 
ment. In  the  course  of  their  work,  pupils  gain  experience  in  using  the  tools  of  the 
geographer  and  other  social  scientists. 


Case  studies  are  made  of  two  cultural  groups  within  each  region.  Pupils  discover  that 
while  certain  cultural  patterns  prevail  throughout  a region,  others  are  characteristic 
only  of  the  group  under  study.  They  will  thus  understand  and  appreciate  values,  atti- 
tudes, technical  skills  and  other  aspects  of  culture  for  each  group  studied. 


Listed  below  are  the  regions  designated  for  study  and  their  principal  locations.  A 
case  study  of  a cultural  group  is  provided  for  those  areas  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
As  indicated  earlier,  other  case  studies  may  be  substituted  for  those  presented  here. 


REGIONS 


LOCATIONS 


THEME  A. 


HON  PEOPLE  LIVE 
IN  THE  DESERT 


‘i<The  Arabian  PeninsTila 
^^The  Negev 
The  Gobi  Desert 
The  Kalahari  Desert 
The  Sahara 

The  Great  Australian  Desert 
The  American  Desert 


THEME  B.  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN 
THE  TROPICAL  RAIN 
FOREST 


‘KThe  Amazon  River  Valley 

‘’The  Congo  Basin  and  the  Guinea  Coast 

The  Mekong  River  Valley 

The  Central  American  Lowlands 

The  Puerto  Rican  Rain  Forest 


THEME  C.  HCM  PEOPLE  LIVE 
IN  GRASSLANDS 


‘NThe  Argentine  Pampas 
‘’The  African  Savanna 
The  American  Prairies 
The  Russian  Steppes 
The  Australian  Bush 


THEME  D.  mt  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN 
NORTHERN  FORESTS 


^’The  Canadian  Forest  Lands 

‘’The  Forest  Lands  of  Northern  Scandanavia 

The  Alaskan  Forest  Lands 

The  Taiga  Lands  of  Russia  and  Siberia 


THEME  £.  HCM  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN 

o MOUNTAIN  REGIONS 

ERIC 


«The  Alps 

^he  American  Rockies 
The  Andes 
The  Himalayas 


1 


wni«n  man  mcxxines  nis  environment  and  the  role  of  inventiveness  in  cultural  develop* 
ment.  In  the  course  of  their  work,  pupils  gain  experience  in  using  the  tools  of  the 
geographer  and  other  social  scientists. 


Case  studies  are  made  of  two  cultural  groups  within  each  region.  Pupils  discover  that 
while  certain  cultural  patterns  prevail  throughout  a aregion,  others  are  characteristic 
only  of  the  group  under  study.  They  will  thus  understand  and  appreciate  values,  atti- 
tudes, technical  skills  and  other  aspects  of  culture  for  each  group  studied. 


Listed  below  are  the  regions  designated  for  study  and  their  principal  locations.  A 
case  study  of  a cultural  group  is  provided  for  those  areas  marked  with  an  asterisk. 
As  indicated  earlier,  other  ease  studies  may  be  substituted  for  those  presented  here. 

IffilGIOWS  LOCATIONS 


THEME  A.  HON  PEOPLE  LIVE 
IN  THE  DE  SEPT 


0 


THEME  B.  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN 
THE  TROPICAL  RAIN 
FOREST 


!> 


> THEME  C. 

k 


HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE 
IN  GRASSLANDS 


TH]^  I).  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN 
NORTHERN  FORESTS 


THEME  £•  HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN 
MOUNTAIN  REGIONS 


theme  F.  HOW  MAN  SHOWS  HIS 
INVENTIVENESS 


THEME  6.  HOW  WE  PRACTICE  GOOD 
CITIZENSHIP 


*The  Arabian  Peninsula 
«The  Negev 
The  Gobi  Desert 
The  Kalahari  Desert 
The  Sahara 

The  Great  Australian  Desert 
The  American  Desert 

^<The  Amazon  River  Valley 

^he  Congo  Basin  and  the  Guinea  Coast 

The  Mekong  River  Valley 

The  Central  American  Lowlands 

The  Puerto  Rican  Bain  Forest 

*^0  Argentine  Pampas 
^KThe  African  Savanna 
The  American  Prairies 
The  Russian  Steppes 
The  Australian  Bush 

*The  Canadian  Forest  Lands 

^he  Forest  Lands  of  Northern  Scandanavia 

The  Alaskan  Forest  Lands 

The  Taiga  Lands  of  Russia  and  Siberia 

^‘The  Alps 

«The  American  Rockies 

The  Andes 

The  Himalayas 

The  Pyrenees 

The  Canadian  Rockies 

The  Atlas  Mountains 

Theme  F summarizes  the  year's  work  and  pro- 
vides additional  insic^ts  into  social  and 
cultural  developments. 

The  final  thimoe  in  this  bulletin,  "How  We 
Practice  Go&l  Citizenship,"  should 
developed  conciurently  with  the  other  themes. 
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Choice  Of  Themes  And  Time  Allotments 


t The  nunber  of  regions  end  case  studies  provided  is  more  than  loost  thixxi*grade  students 
are  able  to  study  during  a school  year.  For  this  reason^  suggested  choices  of  themes 
I and  time  allotments  are  presented  for  flexibility  and  easier  planning.  The  teacher's 
choice  of  themes  should  be  based  on  pupil  needs  and  Interests. 


> CHOICE  I 

Theme  A<-C  (9  weeks  per  theme) 

' Theme  0 or  £ 

k Theme  F 

i Theme  Q (concurrent  with  the  above) 


27  weeks  i 

8 weeks 
3 weeks 


CHOICE  II 

Themes  A-B  (8--9  weeks  per  theme) 

Themes  C*>£  (choice  of  two  themes) 

Theme  F 
Theme  0 


38  weeks 


17  weeks 
17  weeks 
4 weeks 


38  weeks 


i 

4 

I 

\ 

I 

3 
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CHOICE  III 

Themes  A-B  or  B-C  (11  weeks  per  theme) 
Themes  D or  E 
Theme  F 
Theme  Q 


22  weeks 
11  weeks 
5 weeks 


38  weeks 


Objectives 

■ 1.  To  develop  the  understanding  that  human  beings  are  much  more  alike  than  different  — 

that  men  have  similar  basic  needs  but  meet  them  In  different  ways. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  man's  varied  responses  to  the  challenges  of  his 
environment. 

3.  To  develop  the  understanding  that  interaction  of  man  and  his  environment  often 
leads  to  change. 


4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  man's  Inventiveness  In  meeting  the  challenges  of 
I his  environment. 

To  develop  ai4>reclatlon  for  the  ways  In  which  group  living  satisfies  basic  human 
and  fnatAva  cultural  growth. 


* 
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choice  of  themes  should  be  based  on  pupil  needs  and  interests. 


CHOICE  I 


Theme  A-C 

(9  weeks  per  theme) 

27  weeks 

Theme  D or  E 

8 weeks 

Theme  F 

3 weeks 

Theme  G 

(concurrent  with  the  above) 

38  weeks 

CHOICE  II 

Themes  A»B 

(&-9  weeks  per  theme) 

17  weeks 

Themes  C-E 

(choice  of  two  themes) 

17  weeks 

Theme  F 
Theme  G 

4 weeks 
38  weeks 

CHOICE  III 

Theiras  A-6  or  B-*C 

(11  weeks  per  theme) 

22  weeks 

Themes  D or  E 

11  weeks 

Theme  F 
Theme  G 

5 weeks 

38  weeks 


Obdectlves 

1.  To  develop  the  understanding  that  human  beings  are  much  more  alike  than  different  - 
that  men  have  similar  basic  needs  but  meet  them  in  different  ways. 

2.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  man's  varied  responses  to  the  challenges  of  his 
environment. 

3.  To  develop  the  understanding  that  interaction  of  man  and  his  environment  often 
leads  to  change. 

4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  man's  inventiveness  in  meeting  the  challenges  of 
his  environment. 

5.  To  develop  appreciation  for  the  ways  in  which  group  living  satisfies  basic  human 
needs  and  fosters  cultural  growth. 

6.  To  develop  the  understanding  that  the  culture  in  which  man  lives  helps  to  shape 
his  personal! ty>  values > and  patterns  of  behavior. 

7.  To  develop  skill  in  using  the  basic  tools  and  techniques  of  the  geographer  and 
other  social  scientists. 

8.  To  develop  skills  in  information  gathering,  research  and  critical  thinking 

9.  To  develop  an  awareness  that  people  take  pride  in  the  cultural  achievement  of 
their  group. 

10.  To  develop  an  understanding  that  all  present^ay  cultures  are  products  of  the  past. 

11.  To  develop  an  awareness  that  basic  social  institutions  - the  family,  religion, 
education,  government  - exist  in  all  human  societies. 

12.  To  develop  the  understandings  that  cooperative  efforts  are  essential  to  human 
survival  and  progress. 


Scope 

the  understanding  found  in  the  course  of  study. 


^sJc°?  features:  climate,  topography,  rainfall,  resources 

.A.TAP  PiiTTF.ftMS  OF  THE  CULTURE  UNDER  STIJPY 


Population;  distribution,  ethnic  background 

iistorical  background  famiiv  numbers,  family  customs 

i'amily  life:  family  orga^sation,  role  of  fam^  «^rs,  y 

Securing  basic  family  needs:  food, 

Sovemment:  provision  for  law,  order,  and  leadershxp 

=leligion;  beliefs  and  practices 

Education;  formal  and  informal  education 

rhe  Arts*  fine  and  decorative  arts;  music  and  the  dance 

Ungta^’and  St^rature:  oral  and  written  traditions 

Agriculture;  tools;  trade 

Industry;  arts  and  crafts;  tools;  trade 

Transportation  and  communication  ■. 

Major  problems;  social,  economic,  political,  cultural 

may  be  used  whenever  other  case  studies  are  undertaken. 
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A Suggested  Plan  For  Teaching 

1.  Formulating  and  stating  the  problem  question. 

This  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  lesson  or  theme  and  will  usually 
be  done  by  the  teacher*  though  it  may  be  accomplished*  with  some  classes,  through 
the  process  of  teacher-led  discussion.  In  any  event,  the  purpose  of  starting 
with  a problem  is  to  induce  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

2.  Collecting,  organizing,  and  evaluating  information. 

This  part  of  the  sequence  might  best  be  undertaken  by  discussing  with 
the  children  'Vhat  information  do  we  need?"  A series  of  questions  could  be 
drawn  up  which  would  specify  those  items  of  information  needed  to  gain  knowledge 
about  the  problem.  The  process  of  collecting  needed  information  could  then  be 
undertaken  in  a variety  of  ways  such  as  small  group  or  individual  reading  or 
research,  using  multimedia  resources,  setting  up  projects  and  activities,  and 
L so  on.  As  collected,  the  information  would  be  organized  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 
its  relevancy  to  the  specific  questions  listed  and  its  value  in^^bringing  Insight 
to  the  problem  question. 

^ 3.  Recognizing  cause  and  effect  relationships 

I 

Thottgh  not  always  possible,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  children  will 
be  able  to  see  that  people  do,  or  have  done,  certain  things  because  of  a 
particular  set  of  circumstances.  Helping  them  to  recognize  such  relationships 
is  an  important  part  of  developing  understandings  as  to  why  people  live  as 
they  do  in  our  own  and  other  cultures. 

I 4.  Drawing  inferences  and  making  hypothesis 

r 

Having  collected  and  organized  relevant  Information,  and  having  inferred 
cause  and  effect  relationships,  the  next  step  is  to  set  up  hypothetical  answers 
to  the  problem  question  and  then  to  check  these  answers  as  to  their  validity  in 
terms  of  known  facts.  This  requires  the  highest  level  of  cognitive  skill  and 
could  be  said  to  represent  the  goal  toward  which  the  whole  sequence  is  directed, 
that  of  teaching  children  to  reason  and  to  think  in  a logical  manner. 

5.  Generalizing  and  applying  understandings  to  new  situations 

> This  is  a final  step  which  indicates  whether  or  not  cognitive  skills 

are  really  being  learned.  Hopefully,  children  will  be  able  to  reason  that, 
under  a similar  set  of  social,  economic,  and  geographic  conditions,  people 
who  live  in  "A"  will  carry  on  activities  very  similar  to  those  in  "B". 

r Evaluation 

Since  the  intent  in  a modem  social  studies  program  is  to  help  the 
children  develop  understandings  as  to  how  and  why  people  live  as  they  do  in  our 
own  and  other  cultures,  evaluation  procedures  should  be  aimed  at  finding  out 
whether  such  understandings  are  actually  a part  of  each  child's  mental  equipment. 
i This  would  indicate  that  traditional  testing  methods,  based  upon  recall  of  specific 
^ details,  would  no  longer  be  adequate. 

It  is  suggested  instead  that  teachers  use  much  classroom  discussion, 
giving  all  children  a chance  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  they  are  using 
r cognitive  skills  in  selecting  appropriate  information,  expressing  ideas  based 
^ ER?C^^  cause  and  effect  relationships,  and  thinking  through  to  the  answers  to 
aaui'oblem  questions.  This  can  also  be  done  by  having  the  children  write  short 


if 


ThrMo^ess  of  colk  ctlng  needed  Infometlon  could  then  be 
such  as  small  group  or  Individual  reading  or 
undertaken  in  a variety  ot  «y  .»ttlna  no  orolects  and  activities,  and 

research,  using  ®e  organized  and  evaluated  in  terms  of 

n.“,;u".s  .« ... ..... .. .......  ."■«« 

to  the  problem  question. 


Recognizing  cause  and  effect  relationships 


3. 

Thaiiah  not  always  possible,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  children  will 
he  able  « s^  rtw  Lople  do,  or  have  done,  certain  things  6SS222S  <>*  » 
a«tUular  set  of  cl?cuLtances.  Helping  them  to  recognize  such  relationships 
ifan  teportant  part  of  developing  understandings  as  to  whi  people  live  as 
they  do  in  our  own  and  other  cultures. 

4.  Drawing  inferences  and  making  hypothesis 

u«.4e*o  f*niicseted  and  orRanized  relevant  Information,  and  having  inferred 
cauae  anrf?lcriS^^^^^  rk“tS^sra^r.  a^ 

to  the  problem  question  and  the  highest  level  of  cognitive  skill  and 

“*?d  b^  s^w“«;esSJ*tte  toward  Shlch  the  whole  sequence  is  directed, 

rtai  o^t«^hi^  ^rUdr^n  wrelson  end  to  think  in  a logical  manner. 

5.  Generalizing  and  applying  understandings  to  new  situations 

This  is  a final  step  Which  Indicates  whether  or  not  cognitive  skills 

who  live  in  "A”  will  carry  on  activities  very  similar  to  those  in 
Evaluation 

the  intent  in  a modem  social  studies  program  is  to  help  the 

details,  would  no  longer  be  adequate. 

It  is  suazested  instead  that  teachers  use  much  classroom  discussion, 
tn  tnfo^fC  *.«P««ing  b“a.ed 

answers  to  essay  questions  which  in 

JuH^St,  cogint  esiay  answers  ^n  the  later  elementary  years. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  help  to  many  teachara  to  use  a “skills 

rarontp^tS:no:iirs$id^r^^  ■ 
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Pnntent  Outline 
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\ Emphases 

: M«m  h«s  an  abUity  to  adapt  and  to  change  a wide  variety  of  environments  - physical, 

social  &nd  6cono3iilce 

Different  ways  of  living  exist  in  the  same  or  similar  geographic  regions. 

’ Han  has  an  ability  to  adapt  and  use  different  cultural  ideas. 

Man*s  inventiveness  changes  his  way  of  livings 
i Increasing  urbanization  and  modem  technology  are  affecting  cultures. 

THEME  A - HDW  PEOPIE  HVK  IM  THE  CESERT 
Rfl.sic  Geographic  Features  of  the  Desert 


I 


1. 


Location 


a. 

b. 


Most  of  the  major  desert  areas  of  the  world  are  in 
Large  desert  areas  include  the  Sahara,  the  deserts 
Desert,  the  Gobi,  the  Great  Australian  Desert,  and 


the  middle  latitudes, 
of  Arabia,  the  Kalahari 
the  American  Desert. 


Physical  features 


a. 


e, 


Desert  areas  receive  less  than  10  Inches  6f  rainfall  each  year. 

otiing’^lw^dayligh^to^  it  is  veiy  hotj  the  nitwits  are  veiy  cool. 
Few  hardy  plants  grow  in  the  desert, 

Wind-eroded  rocks  are  characteristic  of  many  deserts.  «„rfftee 

Some  deserts  have  oases  where  underground  water  rises  to  the  surface. 


‘ Understandings 

Major  desert  areas  of  the  world 
are  in  the  middle  latitudes. 

Man  has  found  ways  of  living  in 
; desert  areas. 

••  Man  uses  irrigation  to  grow  foods 

r or  instead  depends  to  a greater 

extent  upon  desert  animals  for 
food, 

^ The  use  of  modern  technology 

influences  life  on  the  desert. 


Concepts 

Maps  and  globes  are  visual 
representations  of  tlw  earth#  (G) 

Where  man  lives  influences  the  way 
he  lives,  (G) 

Man  has  always  used  the  earth »s 
resources  for  living,  (G) 


Man  must  reexamine  his  geographic 
environment  in  light  of  his  changing 
attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical 
skills.  (G) 
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THEME  A;  Case  Study:  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 

1.  Poinslation 

a.  A considerable  portion  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Saudi  Arabia  are  Bedouins ; 
about  ten  percent  of  the  entire  Middle  Eastern  population  belongs  to 
this  group. 

b.  The  Bedouins  are  nomad  herders  who  move  every  few  days  toward  the  most 
recent  rainfall. 


2.  Historical  background 

a*  Relatively  little  Is  known  about  the  early  history  of  the  Bedouins, 

b.  Bedouins  helped  to  spread  the  faith  and  culture  of  Islam  In  the 
Middle  East. 

3.  Family  Life 

a.  Bedouins  live  In  large  (extended  )famlly  groups. 

b.  Bedouins  have  a patriarchal  family  system;  the  grandfather  Is  normally 
the  head  of  the  family. 

c.  Women  have  fewer  rights  than  men;  they  do  heavy  household  chores* 
watch  the  herds,  and  pitch  the  tents. 

d.  Men  herd  camels,  goats  and  sheep. 

e.  The  harshness  of  desert  life  makes  the  practice  of  hospitality  to 
strangers  vital  to  survival. 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Food:  principal  sources  of  meat  are  camels,  goats  and  sheep;  dates, 

cheese  and  milk  are  the  usual  fare,  since  many  tribes  eat  meat 
only  on  special  occasions  such  as  festivals. 

b.  Housing:  goat  hair,  woven  Into  cloth.  Is  used  for  tents  which  protect 

the  nomads  from  sand  and  sun;  rugs  may  be  used  for  decoration 
and  comfort. 


5. 


c.  Clothing:  Bedouins  wear  a loose-fitting  robe  called  a burnoose (usually 

with  white  and  black  designs);  flowing  robes  and  headdress 
provide  protection  against  the  sun. 

d.  Scarcity  of  food  still  exist  In  some  areas. 

Government 


a.  People  live  in  tribes  or  clans  (several  related  family  groups). 

b.  The  sheik  is  the  leader  of  the  tribe. 

c.  A council  of  elders  (family  heads)  meets  with  the  sheik  for  decision 
mak Ing . 

d.  Civil  Laws  are  based  upon  the  Koran,  the  scrlptiree  of  the  Islamic  world. 

e.  Tribal  loyalties  are  often  stronger  than  national  loyalties. 

f.  Under  the  control  of  the  King,  the  national  government  provides  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  nation. 
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a.  Relatively  little  Is  known  about  the  early  history  of  the  Bedouins. 

b.  Bedouins  helped  to  spread  the  faith  and  culture  of  Islam  In  the 
Middle  East. 

3.  Family  Life 

a.  Bedouins  live  In  large  (extended  ) family  groups. 

b.  Bedouins  have  a patriarchal  family  system;  the  grandfather  Is  normally 
the  head  of  the  family. 

c.  Women  have  fewer  rights  than  men;  they  do  heavy  household  chores, 
watch  the  herds,  and  pitch  the  tents. 

d.  Men  herd  camels,  goats  and  sheep. 

e.  The  harshness  of  desert  life  makes  the  practice  of  hospitality  to 
strangers  vital  to  survival. 


4.  Securlny^  basic  family  needs 


a.  Food: 


b.  Housing: 


c.  Clothing: 


principal  sources  of  meat  are  camels,  goats  and  sheep;  dates, 
cheese  and  milk  are  the  usual  fare,  since  many  tribes  eat  meat 
only  on  special  occasions  such  as  festivals. 

goat  hair,  woven  Into  cloth.  Is  used  for  tents  which  protect 
the  nomads  from  sand  and  sun;  rugs  may  be  used  for  decoration 
and  comfort. 

Bedouins  wear  a loose-fitting  robe  called  a burnoose (usually 
with  white  and  black  designs);  flowing  robes  and  headdress 
provide  protection  against  the  sun. 


d.  Scarcity  of  food  still  exist  In  some  areas. 

5.  Government 

a.  People  live  In  tribes  or  clans  (several  related  family  groups). 

b.  The  sheik  is  the  leader  of  the  tribe. 

c.  A council  of  elders  (family  heads)  meets  with  the  sheik  for  decision 

making.  , . , , . , . 

d.  Civil  Lews  are  based  upon  the  Koran,  the  scriptures  of  the  Islamic  world. 

e.  Tribal  lovalties  are  often  stronger  than  national  loyalties. 

f.  Under  the’ control  of  the  King,  the  national  government  provides  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  nation. 

6.  Re I iglon 

a.  Islam  Is  the  religion  of  the  Bedouins. 

b.  Mohammed  is  their  Chief  Prophet  of  God,  whom  they  call  Allah. 

c.  The  Koran,  a holy  book,  includes  a collection  of  Mohammed’s  sayings 
as  well  as  writing  from  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures. 

d.  Followers  of  Islam  are  called  Muslims. 

e.  Mecca  is  the  holy  city  of  Islam. 

7.  Education 

a.  Informal  education  is  given  by  elders. 

b.  The  majority  of  the  people  do  not  receive  formal  education  and  do  not 
know  how  to  read  and  write. 
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8.  The  Arts 


a.  Ornamental  rugs  show  artistic  skill  in  the  use  of  color  and  design. 

b.  Uomen  embroider  cloth#  . , . 

c.  Limited  sculpture  is  due  to  religious  beliefs  prohibiting  the  making 

of  images • 

d.  Flutes  and  drums  are  popular  instruments. 


9.  Lan«iuage  and  literature 


n 


Language  is  Arabic  and  is  read  from  right  to  left. 

Only  the  rich  or  those  trained  as  religious  leaders,  know  how  to 

c.  The  folktales  of  the  "Arabian  Ni^ts,"  especially  Ali  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,"  are  among  the  well-known  works  of  literature. 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  A Bedouin’s  wealth  is  determined  by  the  size  of  his  herd. 

b.  Land  is  used  for  grazing.  ^ 

c.  People  constantly  search  for  grass  for  their  herds. 

d.  Camels,  sheep  and  goats  provide  food  and  clothing;  their  skins  are 
used  in  the  making  of  tents  for  shelter. 

e.  Some  planting  and  gathering  occurs  on  the  oases. 

11.  Industry 

a.  People  use  their  crafts  in  trade;  they  make  rugs,  embroidery, 
geometric  sculptures,  hand-dyed  cloth,  etc. 

b.  Horse-breeding  is  a major  source  of  wealth  for  some  «lbes. 

c.  Some  Bedouins  have  given  up  their  nomadic  ways  to  work  in  the  oil 

industry. 

12.  Transportation  and  communication 

a.  Camels,  horses  and  donkeys  provide  land  transportation. 

b.  News  is  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  camel  riders  or  men  on  horseback. 

c.  In  recent  years,  transportation  and  communication  have  improved  in  the 

desert  region. 


13.  Major  problems 

a.  Difficulties  are  related  to  the  climate  (lack  of  grass  for  herds, 

lack  of  rainfall,  etc.) 

b.  Poor  health  and  poverty  prevail. 

c.  Transportation  and  communication  are  still  Inadequate. 

d.  Inadequate  education  is  a major  problem  among  the  Bedouins  seeking 

a more  developed  way  of  life. 

e.  Tribal  loyalties  often  conflict  with  national  Interests. 


u 
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Understandings 

Bedouins  live  in  extended  families, 


Concepts 

Family  organization  has  taken 
different  forms  in  different 
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n.  Language  is  Arabic  and  is  read  from  right  to  left. 

b.  Only  the  rich  or  those  trained  as  religious  leaders,  know  how  to 
read  and  write. 

c.  The  folktales  of  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  especially  "All  Baba  and  the 
Forty  Thieves,"  are  among  the  well-known  works  of  literature. 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  A Bedouin's  wealth  is  determined  by  the  size  of  his  herd. 

b.  Land  is  used  for  grazing. 

c.  People  constantly  search  for  grass  for  their  herds. 

d.  Camels,  sheep  and  goats  provide  food  and  clothing;  their  skins  are 
used  in  the  making  of  tents  for  shelter. 

e.  Some  planting  and  gathering  occurs  on  the  oases. 

11.  Industry 

a.  People  use  their  crafts  in  trade;  they  make  rugs,  embroidery, 
geometric  sculptures,  hand-dyed  cloth,  etc. 

b.  Horse-breeding  is  a major  source  of  wealth  for  some  tribes. 

c.  Some  Bedouins  have  given  up  their  nomadic  ways  to  work  in  the  oil 
industry. 

12.  Transportation  and  communication 

a.  Camels,  horses  and  donkeys  provide  land  transportation. 

b.  News  is  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  camel  riders  or  men  on  horseback. 

c.  In  recent  years,  transportation  and  communication  have  improved  in  the 
desert  region. 

13.  Major  problems 

a.  Difficulties  are  related  to  the  climate  (lack  of  grass  for  herds, 
lack  of  rainfall,  etc.) 

b.  Poor  health  and  poverty  prevail. 

c.  Transportation  and  communication  arc  still  inadequate. 

d.  Inadequate  education  is  a major  problem  among  the  Bedouins  seeking 
a more  developed  way  of  life. 

e.  Tribal  loyalties  often  conflict  with  national  interests. 

Understandings  Concepts 

Family  organization  has  taken 
different  forms  in  different 
societies.  (A-S) 

Group  living  requires  cooperation 
within  and  between  grousp.  (A-S) 


All  human  beings  have  certain  basic 
needs.  (A-S) 

Human  beings  are  much  more  alike 
than  different.  (a*S) 

Customs,  traditions,  values  and 
beliefs  are  passed  from  one 
generation  to  another.  (H) 


ERIC 


Bedouins  live  in  extended  families. 


Individuals  are  expected  to  share 
available  resources  and  bear  burdens 
equally. 

The  camel  provides  food,  clothing 
and  shelter  for  nomadic  Bedouins. 

Family  members  have  responsibilities 
to  each  other. 

Education  is  provided  by  the  elan 
elders;  religious  duties  are 
followed  and  passed  on  to  the 
children. 
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The  sheik  and  a council  of  elders 
make  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  clatie 

Agricultural  difficulties  create 
a scarcity  of  foods 


Man  develops  rules  and  laws  to 
live  togethere  (PS) 

Decision  making  on  how  to  use 
limited  resources  is  the  basis  of 
every  economic  systems  (E) 


nnae  Study;  ”^8^^ 

1,  Population 

-tn  the  Nesev  are  of  the  Jewish  faiths 

;;  r.«  u.  fc,. 

many  immigrants  from  other  lands. 

5;  S iSS  S*p.SUJr5“u.f «.■»» 

inhabitants  (excluding  some  20,000  Bedouins). 


2,  Historical  background 
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a. 


be 
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d. 

e. 

f. 


The  people  of  the  Megev  and  the  surrounding  territories  have  a 

. the’region  .here  the  Negev  is 

Mw'^ffex^nt  peoples 

of  its  history.  In  ancient  times,  tne  wegev  wb» 

lated  farming  area.  ««it-?nn  As  of  1969,  the 

In  1948,  Israel  became  an  independent  nation,  as  oi  xv  , 

boundary  is  still  not  agreed  upon. 

Serif  tTe^surH/growing  population,  the  Negev  is  being 
redeveloped  as  a farming  region 


3.  Family  Life 


SS“"t  ‘.S’.ffiS  “ ".iti.  u«lr  >»»«.  » -ruin  tl~  «I  «» 

S-“l4".SS‘2-S??S”u.  vimu  in  n*u  -d  nui... 


4. 


every  economic  system, tw 


Case  Study}  People  of  the  Negev 

1,  Population 

a*  Most  of  the  people  living  in  the  Negev  are  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

b.  The  Jewish  population  includes  not  only  the  native-born  but  also 
many  immigrants  from  other  lands. 

c.  The  Arabs  are  the  largest  minority  group. 

d.  The  rural  population  of  the  Negev  numbers  approximately  64,000 
inhabitants  (excluding  some  20,000  Bedouins). 

2.  Historical  background 


a. 


b. 


C a 


d. 

e. 

f. 


The  people  of  the  Negev  and  the  surrounding  territories  have  a 
long  history. 

Three  important  religions  (Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam) 
developed  in  the  Middle  East  - the  region  where  the  Negev  is 
located. 

Many  different  peoples  occupied  this  area  during  the  long  course 
of  its  history.  In  ancient  times,  the  Negev  was  a densely  popu- 
lated farming  area. 

In  1948,  Israel  became  an  independent  nation,  as  of  1969,  the 
boundary  is  still  not  agreed  upon. 

Many  Jewish  refugees  have  come  to  Israel  since  1948. 

Because  of  the  pressure  of  growing  population,  the  Negev  is  being 
redeveloped  as  a farming  region 


3.  Family  Life 

a.  The  kibbutz,  a cooperative  settlement  of  farmers,  is  one  of  several 
forms  of  farming  communities  in  Israel. 

b.  As  a cooperative  enterprise,  the  kibbutz  takes  over  some  of  the  family's 
cares  and  responsibilities. 

c.  Children  of  the  kibbutz  live  and  study  away  from  their  parents. 

d.  The  parents  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  kibbutz  with  the  other  adults. 

e.  Children  of  the  kibbutz  are  with  their  parents  at  certain  times  of  the 
day  and  on  special  occasions. 

f.  Women  are  equal  menibers  of  the  kibbutz  in  rights  and  duties. 


4.  Security  basic  family  needs 


a.  Food:  members  of  the  kibbutz  ejt  together;  the  principal  foods  are 

dairy  products,  poultry,  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Housing:  the  adults  have  private  living  quarters  which  are  built 

and  furnished  by  the  kibbutz;  the  children  are  housed  and 
cared  for  in  special  quarters. 

Clothing:  each  member  receives  his  clothes  from  a communal  store. 

Food,  housing  and  clothing  in  the  moshava  are  obtained  on  an  individual 
or  family  basis. 


b. 


c. 

d. 


5.  Government 

a.  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  kibbutz  are  made  by  its  members. 

b.  All  property  in  the  kibbutz  is  owned  by  the  community  and  all  woxk 
is  shared. 

c.  Membership  in  the  kibbutz  is  on  a voluntary  basis. 

d.  The  kibbutz  follows  democratic  procedures,  such  as  voting,  frequent 
general  meetings,  etc. 

e.  The  government  of  Israel  provides  law  and  order  for  the  entire  nation. 
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6,  Religion 

t> 

a.  There  is  freedom  of  worship  in  Israel. 

b.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  observe  the  traditional  festivals  and 
holidays  of  Judaism. 

c.  Those  inhabitants  who  consider  themselves  orthodox  strictly  observe 
all  the  reli^ous  holidays;  others  observe  some  of  the  holidays.  These 
include  the  Sabbath,  Rosh  Hashaiiah,  Tom  Kippur,  Hanukkah,  Purim,  Passover 
and  Shevuoth. 

d.  The  Sabbath  is  considered  by  some  as  a day  of  rest  and  not  as  a holy  day; 
work  ceases  on  Friday  at  sunset  and  begins  again  on  Saturday  after  sunset. 

7.  Education 

a.  Education  up  to  the  secondary-school  level  is  universal,  compulsory  and 
free. 

b.  Secondary  schools  and  universities  train  qualified  students  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities. 


8,  The  Arts 

a.  Many  collective  settlements  provide  their  members  with  time  to  develop 
their  talents  in  the  arts. 

b.  Folk  dancing,  the  drama  and  music  help  to  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  people. 

c.  A number  of  talented  painters  and  sculptors  live  and  woxk  in  Israel. 

d.  There  are  museums,  theatrical  troupes  and  symphot^  orchestras. 

9.  Language  and  literature 

a.  Official  languages  are  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

b.  English  is  the  principal  foreign  language  spoken  in  Israel.  Its  study  is 
compulsory  in  the  schools. 

c.  In  addition  to  Hebrew,  Arabic  and  English,  woiks  are  printed  in  Yiddish 
and  other  European  languages. 

d.  Israeli  literature  closely  resembles  modem  European  and  American 
literature. 

10,  Agriculture  and  trade 

Agriculture  occurs  in  the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the  Negev; 
farming  is  the  main  occupation  on  the  kibbutzim. 

The  principal  food  products  are  poultry,  vegetables,  fruits  and  dairy 
products. 

Water  for  irrigation  is  obtained  by  pipelines  or  is  collected  in 
cisterns  during  the  short  rainy  period.  Desalinization  is  presently 
being  researched. 

In  return  for  their  labor,  the  members  of  the  kibbutz  receive  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  social  services. 

Profits  are  invested  in  livestock,  now  buildings  and  equipment. 

The  government  is  encouraging  the  development  of  farming  and  Industry 
in  the  Negev. 


a. 

b. 

c. 
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d. 

e. 

f. 


^ ^.ii»  y W %r»«V*>  W W -Kir W 'W  w ^ WWM«V  V4i»  WI»W  «M»W«(fci4b  ipr^  * 

include  the  Sabbath^  Rosh  Hashanah,  Yom  Kippur,  Hanukkah^  Puz*im»  Passover 
and  Shevuoth. 

d.  The  Sabbath  is  considered  by  some  as  a day  of  rest  and  not  as  a holy  day; 
work  ceases  on  Friday  at  sunset  and  begins  again  on  Saturday  after  sunset. 

Education 


a.  Education  up  to  the  secondary-school  level  is  universal^  compulsory  and 
free, 

b.  Secondary  schools  and  universities  train  qualified  students  in  the  larger 
towns  and  cities. 

8.  The  Arts 


a. 

i b. 

^ c. 

d. 


Many  collective  settlements  provide  their  members  with  time  to  develop 
their  talents  in  the  arts. 

Folk  dancing}  the  drama  and  music  help  to  preserve  the  traditions  of 
the  people. 

A number  of  talented  painters  and  sculptors  live  and  work  in  Israel. 
There  are  museumS}  theatrical  troupes  and  synqdhony  orchestras. 


9.  Language  and  literature 


a. 

b. 


c. 

d. 


Official  languages  are  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

English  is  the  principal  foreign  language  spoken  in  Israel.  Its  study  is 
conqpulsory  in  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  HebreW}  Arabic  and  English,  works  are  printed  in  Yiddish 
and  other  European  languages. 

Israeli  literature  closely  resembles  modem  European  and  American 
literature. 


10.  Agriculture  and  trade 


a.  Agriculture  occurs  in  the  northern  and  central  sections  of  the  Negev; 
farming  is  the  main  occupation  on  the  kibbutzim. 

b.  The  principal  food  products  are  poultry,  vegetables,  fruits  and  dairy 
products. 

c.  Water  for  irrigation  is  obtained  by  pipelines  or  is  collected  in 
cisterns  during  the  short  rainy  period.  Oesalinization  is  presently 
being  researched. 

d.  In  return  for  their  labor,  the  members  of  the  kibbutz  receive  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  social  services. 

e.  Profits  are  invested  in  livestock,  new  buildings  and  equipment. 

f . The  government  is  encouraging  the  development  of  farming  and  industxy 
in  the  Negev. 

11.  Industry  and  mining 


1 


a. 

b. 


c. 

d. 


e. 


r 


f. 


Most  of  Israel's  minsral  resotirces  are  in  the  Negev. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Negev  includes  copper  and  phosphates. 

Oil  and  natural  gas  have  been  discovered  in  the  northern  Negev. 
Electricity  is  the  main  source  of  power  for  industry  and  irrigation; 
it  is  generated  by  thermal  stations. 

Small  workshops  produce  clothing,  machine  tools,  etc.  for  home  use 
or  for  trade. 

Textile  plants  are  in  operation. 


^ 12.  Transportation  and  communication 


a.  A railroad  between  Beersheba,  the  major  city  of  the  Negev,  and  Haifa  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  has  facilitated  transportation  between  the  two  cities. 

b.  A harbor  has  been  built  at  Elath  on  the  gulf  of  Aquaba. 

c.  Buses  are  the  principal  means  of  passenger  transportation. 

d.  There  are  roads  connecting  the  major  cities  and  settlements. 

e.  Air  routes  have  been  developed  in  Israel  and  between  Israel  and  other  countries. 

f.  Radio,  television  and  newspapers  are  popular  means  o:^  communication. 
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Ma,^or  problems 


a 


people's  way  of  li»  ie*8..  i^estments  Iron  abroad. 

V SrJ'trSin  ?S«  <0  Wrt  tM,alU,  ~™-'  <•"“  •“ 

the  Nes6v  in'to  fartilB  fartiiLand# 

*:  tertilUe  IrA  praserw  the 

soil  of  the  Negev. 


Understandings 


oecial  times  of  the  day  and  sP®cial 
ccasions  are  reserved  for  „ 

hildren  to  be  together  in  the  kibbutzim, 


he  kibbutz  takes  oyer  ^me  of  the  family’s 
ares  and  responsibilities 


eic  needs  ere  provided  for  by  ^ «e»- 
rs  in  the  moshava  or  by  the  kibbutz. 


lildren  learn  about 

heir  parents  and  in  school;  traditional 
BStivals  and  holidays  of  Judaisr.  are 
bserved  by  many  people. 


bbutz  members  make  the  rules  and  regula- 
ons  for  working  together. 


I property  in  the  kibbutz  is  owned  by  the 
nmunity  and  all  work  is  shared. 


o 
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Concepts 


Family  organization  hae  taken  dlf  fe™'"' 
foiW  in  different  societies.  (A-S) 


Group  Using  requires  concretion  within 
and  between  groups.  (A-S) 


All  human  beings  have  certain  basic 
needs.  <-A-S) 


Customs,  traditions, 

are  passed  from  one  generation  to 

another.  (H) 


Man  develops  rules  and  laws  to  live 
together#  (PS) 


De-ision  making  on  how  to  use  limited 
resources  is  the  basis  of  every  economic 

system#  (E) 
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1,  Location 


a. 


^ri«.  the  Hekong  Rivet  Valley  and  the  islands  of  Indonesia. 


2,  yhyaical  features 


a. 


Tropical  tain  forests  have  fairly  unifon.  high  tenper.ture  and  humidity. 
Warm,  moist  ocean  winds  being  abundant  rainfall.  . trees 

I5th»gh  fiff«»f  tre«  ?o«“tUnLv«  at  different  time,  doling 

Ml  Mr eM”“;fsll  Which  leaches  the  «,il  and 
removes  important  minerals  needed  for  fertility. 


Understandings 

Tropical  rain  forests  are  located 
in  the  low  latitudes  near  the  equator. 

Excessive  rainfall  challenges  man's 
ingenuity  in  lulfllUng  basic  needs. 

Forest  products  are  exchanged  for 
manufactured  goods;  crop  cultivation 
is  I imited . 

Transportation  difficulties  create 
a need  for  aerial  photography. 


Concepts 

Maps  and  globes  are  visual 
representations  of  the  earth ( 


(G) 


Natural  occurrences  over  which  nan 
has  no  control  either  Improve  or 
destroy  life  and  property.  (G) 

Man  has  always  used  the  earth's 
resources  for  living.  (G) 

Aerial  photography  is  now  essential 
in  mapping  the  physical  features 
and  cultural  development  of  an  area, 

(G) 


0. ..  S^..dv:  Indians  of  the  Amazon  River  Basin 

1,  Population 

c.  ?Xr8;oiMrfon^"«aditionnl  customs  live  In  the  interior 
of  the  rain  forest. 

? . IH  f*  t or  i c a 1 h ack^i^u_nd  


oas XUf  axro  cne  ux.  wtw  «cio it  «vwx»«ita9 

America,  the  Mekong  River  Valley  and  the  islands  of  Indonesia. 


2.  Physical  features 

a.  Tropical  rain  forests  have  fairly  uniform  high  temperature  and  humidity, 
h.  Warm,  moist  ocean  winds  being  abundant  rainfall. 

c.  The  land  is  covered  with  a dense  growth  of  tall,  broadleaf  trees. 

d.  Although  different  trees  lose  their  leaves  at  different  times  during 
the  year,  the  forest  is  evergreen. 

e.  Poor  soil  is  due  to  excessive  rainfall,  which  leaches  the  soil  and 
removes  ii^portant  minerals  needed  for  fertility. 


Understand ings  Concepts 


Tropical  rain  forests  are  located 
in  the  low  latitudes  near  the  equator. 

Excessive  rainfall  challenges  man's 
ingenuity  in  fulfilling  basic  needs. 


Forest  products  are  exchanged  for 
manufactured  goods;  crop  cultivation 
is  limited. 

Transportation  difficulties  create 
a need  for  aerial  photography. 


Maps  and  globes  are  visual 
representations  of  the  earth.  (G) 

Natural  occurrences  over  which  man 
has  no  control  either  improve  or 
destroy  life  and  property.  (G) 

Man  has  always  used  the  earth's 
resources  for  living.  (G) 


Aerial  photography  is  now  essential 
in  mapping  the  physical  features 
and  cultural  development  of  an  area. 
(G) 


rant*  Study;  Indians  of  the  Amazon  River  Basin 

1.  Population 

a.  Large  concentrations  of  population  in  Amazon  River  Basin  are  located 
in  river  edge  settlements  and  cities,  such  as  Belem  and  Manaus. 

b.  Various  ethnic  groups  - Indians,  people  of  African  and  European 
descent  - live  in  the  region. 

c.  Indian  groups  which  follow  traditional  customs  live  in  the  interior 
of  the  rain  forest. 

2.  Historical  background 

a.  Indians  are  probably  the  descendants  of  people  who  emigrated  from  Asia 
to  America  (by  way  of  the  Bering  Strait),  over  10,000  years  ago. 

b.  Many  Indians  fled  into  the  interior  of  the  rain  forest  to  escape 
capture  and  enslavement  by  Portuguese  colonizers. 

c.  The  pace  of  change  in  the  area  has  been  slow  although  some  parts  are 
rapidly  industrializing. 

3.  Family  life 

a.  Extended  family  groups  live  together  and  follo»^  a traditional  Indian  way 
of  life. 

b.  Women  and  girls  grow  and  prepare  food;  men  and  boys  clear  the  land, 

hunt  and  fish.  In  some  families  men  gather  wild  forest  products  to  trade 
for  family  needs. 

c.  Some  families  of  the  various  ethnic  backgrounds  live  and  work  on  rtibber 
and  lumber  plantations;  other  families  live  and  work  in  toi-ms  and  cities. 
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4.  Securing  baste  family  needs 

• Pood*  orlncipal  cultivated  foods  are  manioc,  and  other  , 

beans ;%lld  fruits  and  nuts;  hunting  and  fishing  provide  small 

8udd1  l68  of  incflt  Aiid  fish# 

h Haiialnc*  ^oole  «i«l  palm  - thatched  houses  In  traditional  villages, 

wood  and  thatched  In  settlements;  some  European  architecture 

e Clothing-  *TOeds  are  minimal;  traditional  groups  make  some  cloth  ftom 

c.  Clothl  g.  fibres;  In  the  cities  people  wear  western  dresa. 

5.  flovemment 

a Leadership  of  Indian  villages  Is  provided  by  chiefs  or  i, 

«llwes  without  chiefs  sometimes  hsve  a headman  who  derives  his  authority 
thiw^hls  pTrwnal  prestige  and  charisma.  A headman  can  enforce  his 

b National  government  agencies  supervise  Indian  affairs  but  groups  In  the 
interior  Mlntaln  a traditional  form  of  self-government. 

6.  Religion 


A • 
bo 
Co 

d. 

6o 

f. 


Religion  Is  jn  Important  aspect  of  family  and  group  life. 

Indians  believe  In  a Supreme  Beings 

Ceremonials  are  usually  conducted  by  priests.  i«taroat 

Ceremonialism  devoted  to  purposes  of  srwps  or 

Religious  rituals  used  In  Initiatory  and  death  ceremonies,  harvest, 

flah  and  flrst-frult  festivals,  etc.  , « vaniianf. 

Christian  missionaries  have  Influenced  traditional  rellglou 


o 
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7.  Education 

a.  Adults  prepare  children  for  their  specific  role  In  the  traditional 

h.  Missionaries  and  goveriuaent  agencies  are  instituting  new  forms  of 
education. 

8.  The  Arts 

a.  Weaving,  netting,  pottery,  basketry,  extensive  featherwork  and  painting 

b.  SS:?«ri«“uL'nirinc?ud"’-panplpes.  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes. 

c.  ^^flrand'*dMcTSrarr«*ated  to  religious  ceremonials. 

9o  Language  and  literature 

a*  Most  Indians  speak  the  Tupl-Guaranl  language. 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  Land  In  the  rain  forest  Is  cultivated  for  a few  years  and  then  abandoned 

due  to  soil  leaching  and  rapid  growth,  ara  Heine 

b.  Slash  and  burn  farming  method  Is  generally  used;  new  methods  are  being 

Introduced  by  government  agricultural  agents. 

. «or”ls  oerforied  with  few  tools;  metal  axes._knlves  and  shovels 


A.  Leadership  of  Indian  villages  is  provided  by  chiefs  or  prled&chiefs. 

Villages  without  chiefs  sometimes  have  a headman  who  derives  his  authority 
through  his  personal  prestige  and  charisma.  A headman  can  enforce  his 
will  on  the  group. 

b.  National  government  agencies  supervise  Indian  affairs  but  groups  in  the 
interior  maintain  a traditional  form  of  self-government. 

6.  Religion 

a.  Religion  Is  an  important  aspect  of  family  and  group  life. 

b.  Indians  believe  In  a Supreme  Being. 

e.  Ceremonials  are  usually  conducted  by  priests. 

d.  Ceremonialism  devoted  to  purposes  of  groups  or  village  interest. 

e.  Religious  rituals  used  in  initiatory  and  death  ceremonies,  harvest, 
fish  and  first-fruit  festivals,  etc. 

f.  Christian  missionaries  have  Influenced  traditional  religious  beliefs. 

7.  Educat ion 

a.  Adults  prepare  children  for  their  specific  role  in  the  traditional 
society. 

b.  Missionaries  and  government  agencies  are  Instituting  new  forms  of 
education. 

8.  The  Arts 

a.  Weaving,  netting,  pottery,  basketry,  extensive  featherwork  and  painting 
comprise  most  artistic  skills. 

b.  Musical  instruments  include:  panpipes,  flutes,  clarinets,  oboes. 

Jingles  and  stamping  tubes. 

c.  Music  and  dancing  are  related  to  religious  ceremonials. 

9.  Language  and  literature 

a.  Most  Indians  speak  the  Tupl-Guaranl  language. 

b.  Some  Spanish  or  Portuguese  is  spoken. 

c.  Traditional  Indian  groups  use  oral  tradition  to  transmit  folklore. 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  Land  in  the  vain  forest  is  cultivated  for  a few  years  and  then  abandoned 
due  to  soil  leaching  and  rapid  growth. 

b.  Slash  and  burn  farming  method  is  generally  used;  new  methods  arc  being 
Introduced  by  government  agricultural  agents. 

c.  Work  Is  performed  with  few  tools;  metal  axes,  knives  and  shovels 
are  obtained  through  barter;  spears,  darts,  blow-guns,  bows  and 
arrows  are  used  In  hunting  and  fishing  In  traditional  Indian  villages. 

d.  Brazil  nuts,  wild  rubber,  cabinet  woods,  and  other  forest  products 
are  exchanged  for  needed  goods. 

e.  Large  scale  agriculture,  cattle  raising  and  mining  are  limited  to  a 
very  small  part  of  the  region, 

f.  Large  plantations  are  found  in  some  areas. 

11.  Industry 

a.  Some  arts  and  crafts  are  practiced  by  Indians:  pottery  making 
woodwork  (dug-out  canoes)  for  their  own  consumption. 

b.  Robes  are  made  for  ceremonial  occasions  in  the  upper  Amazon  region. 

c.  A few  factories  manufacture  goods  from  forest  products;  Jute  sacks, 
paper  and  plywood. 

d.  The  government  Is  trying  to  promote  Industrial  and  agricultural 
development  in  the  region. 
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*i2.  Transportation  and  Cororeun  teat  ion 


a. 

b. 


Most  transportation  Is  by  water.  ..  ««« 

Railroads  and  highways  are  few  In  number;  some  construction  is  now 

In  progress, 

c Air  routes  are  under  development  to  connect  major  cities, 
d*  Communication  facilities  remain  poor  In  the  Interior  regions. 


13  Major  Problems 

a.  Some  difficulties  are  related  to  climate;  e.g.,  the  lack  of  soli 
fertility. 

b.  Tropical  diseases  cause  high  mortality.  ^ j 

c.  Acculturation  and  a system  of  coimnerce  has  created  a dispersed 

peasant  class.  ...  j ..  v 

d.  Transportation,  communication  and  power  facilities  need  to  be 

Increased  as  the  area  undergoes  development. 


Understanding 

The  Indians  live  In  extended  family 
groups . 

Male  and  female  family  members  have 
specific  responslbllltes. 

Religion  Is  an  Important  aspect  of 
family  and  group  life. 


Concepts 

Man  lives  In  groups.  (A-S) 

Group  living  requires  cooperation 
within  and  between  groups.  (A-S) 

The  culture  In  which  a man  lives 
Influences  his  thoughts,  values, 
and  actions.  (A-S) 


Elders  train  children  to  perform 
necessary  responsibilities  and 
ceremonial  rites;  children  attend 
schools  In  urban  areas. 

The  great  need  for  Improved 
educational  facilities. 


Groups  living  In  the  Interior 
have  a traditional  form  of  self* 
government:  the  national  government 
provides  laws  for  the  country. 

The  need  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
of  living  In  the  rain  forest  and 
to  conserve  natural  resources. 


Institutions,  customs,  traditions, 
values  and  beliefs  are  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  (H) 


All  men  have  the  right  to  an 
education  that  will  Insure  maximum 
development  and  fulfillment.  (C.L.) 

Governments  are  established  to  do 
for  the  Individual  what  he  cannot 
do  for  himself.  (P.S.) 


The  conservation  of  natural  resources 
Is  necessary  for  their  future  avail- 
ability. (E) 
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Case  Stiuiy:  People  of  the  Congo  Rain  Forest  (Bantu- speaking  people) 

(Note:  This  case  study  focused  on  the  Bantu  speaking  people  of  the  rain  forest  area 
of  the  Hepublic  of  the  Congo  (Kinshasa)*  The  ancestors  of  the  Bantu  speaking  people 
moved  southward  frcHti  the  western  coast  and  Cameroon  highlands  areas  several  hundred 
years  ago  to  the  Katanga  area  where  they  settled.  As  the  population  grew,  they  split 
into  distinct  groups  which  spread  across  parts  of  - the  east,  central,  and  south  Africa. 
Each  group  developed  a variant  of  the  original  Bantu  language.  This  nation  gained  its 
independence  from  Belgium  in  I960,} 


1.  Population 


a.  Bantu-speaking  people  make  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo. 

b.  There  are  about  fifty  distinct  groups  within  the  Bantu  speaking  people. 

c.  Bantu  speakers  live  both  in  principal  towns  and  cities  and  in  rural 
communities  * 


2.  Historical  background 

a.  The  Bantu-speaking  people  moved  into  the  Congo  Basin  from  the  area  of  the 
Cameroon  highlands  many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

b.  Many  groups  developed  widespread  kingdoms  such  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Kongo, 
and  empires  which  date  back  max^  hundreds  of  years;  rulers  of  the  kingdoms 
received  the  right  to  their  role  through  divine  authority. 

c.  Under  Belgian  colonisl  rule,  the  Bantu  speaking  people  were  subjected  to 
such  inhuman  treatment  that  the  Congo  area  became  the  focal  point  of 
adverse  world  opinion. 

d.  The  Bantu-speaking  people  were  responsible  for  the  development  and  spread 
of  iron-working  in  Africa. 

e.  Much  of  the  advanced  culture  developed  by  the  Bantu  speaking  people  was 
destroyed  as  a result  of  wars,  slavery,  proselytizing,  and  conquest  by 
Moslems  and  Christians.  The  people  of  the  Congo  achieved  their  independence 
from  Belgimn  in  June  i960,  and  became  known  as  the  Democratic  Hepublic  of 
the  Congo  (Kinshasa). 

f.  The  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Brazzaville)  became  independent  on  August  15,  i960. 

g.  Pre-colonial  history  is  recorded  through  oral  tradition. 


3.  Pamily  Life 


a.  Bantu  speakers  in  rural  communities  live  in  extended  families. 

b*  Traditional  feonily  life  is  essentially  based  on  the  economic  needs  of  the 
family. 

c.  Because  of  growing  urbanization,  traditional  family  ties  and  responsibili- 
ties to  members  of  the  extended  family  are  difficult  to  maintain,  e.g. , 
male  family  mesibers  find  it  necessary  to  leave  the  villages  to  find  jobs 
in  the  city;  city  dwellers  are  pressinred  through  tradition  to  accommodate 
newly  arrived  extended  family  members. 

d.  Voluntary  associations  are  formed  in  cities  to  bring  together  people  of 

the  same  kin  group;  some  of  the  responsibilities  usually  provided  for  by  the 
social  structure  of  the  family  or  village  is  taken  on  by  the  associations* 

e.  Families  are  adjusting  to  a changjng  culture  by  taking  some  Western  values 


into  distinct  groups  which  spread  across  parts  of  the  east,  central,  and  south  Africa. 

Each  group  developed  a variant  of  the  original  Bantu  language.  This  nation  gained  its 

independence  from  Belgium  in  i960.) 

1.  Population 

a.  Bantu-speaking  people  make  up  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Congo. 

b.  There  are  about  fifty  distinct  groups  within  the  Bantu  speaking  people. 

c.  Bantu  speakers  live  both  in  principal  towns  and  cities  and  in  rural 

ccmimunities . 

2.  Historical  background 

a.  The  Bantu-speaking  people  moved  into  the  Congo  Basin  fr<an  the  area  of  the 
Cameroon  highlands  many  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

b.  Many  groups  developed  widespread  kingdoms  such  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Kongo, 
and  empires  which  date  back  many  hundreds  of  years;  rulers  of  the  kingdoms 
received  the  right  to  their  role  through  divine  authority. 

c.  Under  Belgian  colonial  rule,  the  Bantu  speaking  people  were  subjected  to 

such  inhuman  treatment  that  the  Congo  area  became  the  focal  point  of 

adverse  world  opinion. 

d.  The  Bantu-speaking  people  were  responsible  for  the  development  and  spread 
of  iron-working  in  Africa. 

e.  Much  of  the  advanced  cultiure  developed  by  the  Bantu  speaking  people  was 
destroyed  as  a result  of  irairs,  slavery,  proselytizing,  and  conquest  by 
Moslems  and  Christians.  The  people  of  the  Congo  achieved  their  independence 
from  Belgium  in  June  i960,  and  became  known  as  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
the  Congo  (Kinshasa). 

f.  The  Republic  of  the  Congo  (Brazzaville)  became  independent  on  August  15,  19^0. 

g*  Pre-colonial  history  is  recorded  through  oral  tradition. 

3.  Pamily  Life 

a.  Bantu  speakers  in  rural  communities  live  in  extended  families. 

b.  Traditional  family  life  is  essentially  based  on  the  economic  needs  of  the 
family. 

c.  Because  of  growing  urbanization,  traditional  family  ties  and  responsibili- 
ties to  members  of  the  extended  family  are  difficult  to  maintain,  e.g., 
male  family  members  find  it  necessary  to  leave  the  villages  to  find  Jobs 
in  the  city;  city  dwellers  are  pressured  through  tradition  to  acccxamodate 
newly  arrived  extended  family  members . 

d.  Voluntary  associations  are  formed  in  cities  to  bring  together  people  of 

the  same  kin  group;  some  of  the  responsibilities  usually  provided  for  by  the 
social  structure  of  the  family  or  village  is  taken  on  by  the  associations. 

e.  Families  are  adjusting  to  a changing  culture  by  taking  seme  Western  values 
and  adapting  them  to  traditional  customs. 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Food:  principal  foods  in  the  rain  forest  are  plantain,  cassava,  com,  rice 

and  berries. 

b.  Housing:  city  hotises  are  made  of  cement;  village  houses  have  thatched  walls 

and  roofs  which  provide  shelter  from  rain  and  heat  (while  the  sides 

are  left  open  for  ventilation). 

c.  Clothing:  traditional  and  Western  clothing  are  worn  in  the  cities;  most 

village  people  wear  traditional  clothing. 

d.  Many  of  the  people  work  on  large  plantations  and  in  mines.  Others  hold 

Jobs  in  the  towns  and  cities. 
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5,  Government 

a.  A traditional  village  is  composed  of  several  eactended  families^ 

^kin  groups},  who  are  related  through  a common  ancestor, 

b.  Each  village  has  a council  of  elders  who  provide  guidance  for 
following  the  existing  traditional  values. 

6.  Religion 

a,  Jraditional  religion  expressed  itself  in  a complicated  pattern  of  social 

relationships  r ^ wux.-. 

b Today  many  of  the  people  practice  their  traditional  religious  beliefs: 

* proselytizing  by  Moslems  and  Christians  has  converted  some  people  to  these 

c.  SOTe^of*the  people  combine  aspects  of  traditional  and  Christian  rites, 
do  The  priest  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people. 

7o  Education 

a.  Many  childi'en  in  the  villages  receive  traditional  education,  in  values 
and  beliefs  from  their  parents  and  elders. 

b.  Government  and  missionary  schools  in  towns  and  cities  provide  modern 

educational  facilities. 

c.  Ihe  number  of  sdiools  in  the  interior  region  is  increasing. 

d.  A growing  number  of  the  people  are  attending  colleges  either  in  Africa 
or  abroad  and  are  entering  the  profession 5 after  completing  their 
education,  many  return  to  their  countries  to  develop  the  resources  and 
strengthen  the  government. 

8*  The  Arts 

a.  As  with  all  African  peoples,  art  is  an  intricate  part  of  their  lives; 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  traditional  religious  beliefs  about  nan  as 

a force  in  the  universe.  The  creation  of  masks  and  statues  which  symbolize 
spiritual  powers  is  used  as  psychological  and  social  influences  — e.g., 
in  ceremonies  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  community  during  periods  01  crisis 

^drou^t,  funerals,  etc.}.  ^ v 

b.  Sculptures  made  of  many  materials  such  as  wood,  ivory,  metal  and  horn 

rank  among  the  world  *s  finest  art  work. 

c.  The  art  of  the  Baluba  and  Bushongo  peoples  is  particularly  well  known 
because  of  its  refined  aristocratic  beauty  and  bold  geometric  lorns. 

d.  This  art  has  greatly  influenced  modem  Western  painting  and  sculpture, 
e!  People  are  skilled  in  making  string  and  percussion  instruments. 

f.  As  with  all  of  the  arts,  the  dance  is  closely  related  to  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  the  people. 

9.  Language  and  Literature 

a.  The  term  Bantu  refers  to  a family  of  languages  which  share  a common 
grammatical  structure, 

b.  The  term  Bantu  speakers  refers  to  a group  of  people  who  may  speak  any 
one  of  a large  number  of  related  languages. 

c.  ©?aditional  literature  is  largely  oral  and  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  throu^  oral  historians  whose  duty  is  to 


a.  Traditional  religion  expressed  itself  in  a complicated  pattern  of  social 
relationships, 

b.  Today  many  of  the  people  practice  their  traditional  religious  beliefs? 
proselytizing  by  Moslems  and  Christians  has  converted  some  people  to  these 
religions, 

c.  Some  of  the  people  combine  aspects  of  traditional  and  Christian  rites, 
do  The  priest  is  the  spiritual  leader  of  the  people. 


7.  Education 

a.  Many  children  in  the  villages  receive  traditional  education,  in  values 
and  beliefs  from  their  parents  and  elders, 

bo  Government  and  missionary  schools  in  towns  and  cities  provide  modern 
educational  facilities, 

c,  Ihe  number  of  sdiools  in  the  interior  region  is  increasing, 

do  A growing  number  of  the  people  are  attending  colleges  either  in  Africa 
or  abroad  and  are  entering  the  profession;  after  completing  their 
education,  many  return  to  their  countries  to  develop  the  resources  and 
strengthen  the  government, 

8o  The  Arts 

a.  As  with  all  African  peoples,  art  is  an  intricate  part  of  their  lives; 
it  is  an  expression  of  the  traditional  religious  beliefs  about  man  as 

a force  in  the  universe.  The  creation  of  masks  and  statues  which  symbolize 
spiritual  powers  is  used  as  psychological  and  social  influences  ~e,g,, 
in  ceremonies  aimed  at  stabilizing  the  community  during  periods  oi  crisis 
^drou^t,  funerals,  etc,;, 

b.  Sculptures  made  of  many  materials  such  as  wood,  ivory,  metal  and  horn 
rank  among  the  world’s  finest  art  work, 

c.  !Zhe  art  of  the  Baluba  and  Bushongo  peoples  is  particxilarly  well  known 
because  of  its  refined  aristocratic  beauty  and  bold  geometric  forms, 

d.  This  art  has  greatly  influenced  modem  Western  painting  and  sculpture, 

e.  People  are  skilled  in  making  string  and  percussion  instruments, 

fo  As  with  all  of  the  arts,  the  dance  is  closely  related  to  the  lives  and 
experiences  of  the  people, 

9o  Language  and  Literature 


a.  The  term  Bantu  refers  to  a family  of  languages  which  share  a common 
grammatical  structure, 

bo  The  term  Bantu  speakers  refers  to  a group  of  people  who  may  speak  any 
one  of  a large  number  of  related  languages, 

Co  !A:*aditional  literature  is  largely  oral  and  is  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  the  next  throu^  oral  historians  whose  duty  is  to 
devote  their  time  to  memorizing  'Uie  history  and  literature  and  then 
to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  historian, 
do  The  folklore  which  includes  mythology,  fables  and  parables  has  been 
collected  and  translated  into  several  foreign  languages,  including 
English, 


Agriculture 


a.  Most  of  the  people  are  farmers;  a short-handled  hoe  is  traditionally 
used;  they  also  catch  fish  and  raise  domestic  animals. 
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b.  Land  in  the  rain  forest  traditionally  is  used  until  it  loses  its 
fertility  (shifting  and  fallow  farming);  the  peo]^e  then  move  to 
another  part  of  the  rain  forest;  and  return  to  the  original  area 
when  it  has  regained  its  fertility. 

c.  Use  of  conmereial  fertilizers  is  Increasing  the  land  use. 

d.  On  large  plantations , farmers  raise  crops  of  hi^  cash  value  ** 
palm  oil^  cotton^  coffee , rubber,  sugar  and  cocoa. 

11.  industry 

a.  E:iqported  natural  resources  include  lumber,  iron,  copper,  and  diamonds; 
many  manufactured  goods  are  imported. 

b.  Members  of  traditional  craft  guilds  now  produce  baskets,  textiles, 
wood,  ivory  and  horn  sculpture  for  commercial  use. 

c.  The  cities  have  modem  industrial  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of 
such  goods  as  soap,  cotton,  clothing,  cigarettes,  beverages,  bricks, 
cement,  bicycles. 

d.  More  emphsis  is  ^ing  placed  on  developing  technology  and  industry. 

e.  Craft  guilds  and  labor  unions  function  in  urban  areas. 

f • Traditional  methods  and  use  of  mining  products  are  disappearing; 
large  scale  foreign  mining  companies  are  now  in  operation; 
copper  and  cobalt  are  major  resources  of  the  hi^lands  idiile 
industrial  diamonds  are  mined  in  the  lowlands. 

12.  Tt^ansportation  and  Cownunication 

a.  Shallow  canoes  are  used  for  river  transportation  in  the  rain  forest. 

b.  Bicycles,  autos  and  buses  are  used  in  the  cities. 

c.  Railroads  carry  frei^^t  from  the  interior  to  the  major  cities  and 
ports. 

d.  Air  transportation  is  used  and  is  being  expanded. 

e.  Although  drums  still  provide  an  excellent  means  of  coomunication  in 
the  interior  of  the  rain  forest  region,  short*i49ave  radios  and  other 
modem  facilities  are  also  used. 

13.  Major  Problems 


a.  Since  the  colonial  policy  was  to  limit  the  amount  and  type  of  education 
for  Africans  there  is  need  for  improved  educational  facilities. 

b.  Transportation  facilities  remain  inadequate. 

c.  practical  water-power  systems  are  needed  to  provide  electricity. 

d.  Ways  must  be  found  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  living  in  the 
rain  forest  and  to  conserve  natural  resources. 

e.  The  people  need  help  in  fighting  disease  in  the  interior  region. 


uood«  ivox*y  and  hom  sculpture  for  commercial  use, 
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cement,  bicycles* 

d*  More  emphsis  is  being  placed  on  developing  technology  and  industry, 
e.  Craft  guilds  and  labor  unions  function  In  urban  areas, 
f • Traditional  methods  and  use  of  mining  products  are  disappearing; 
large  scale  foreign  mining  companies  are  now  in  operation; 
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12*  Transportation  and  Communication 
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Shallow  canoes  are  used  for  river  transportation  in  the  rain  forest. 
Bicycles,  autos  and  buses  are  used  in  the  cities. 

Railroads  carry  frei^t  from  the  interior  to  the  major  cities  and 
ports. 

Air  transportation  is  used  and  is  being  expanded. 

Althou^  drums  still  provide  an  excellent  means  of  coirmunication  in 
the  interior  of  the  rain  forest  region,  short-«wave  radios  and  other 
modem  facilities  are  also  used. 


13.  Major  Problems 
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g* 


h. 


Since  the  colonial  policy  was  to  limit  the  amount  and  type  of  education 
for  Africans  there  is  need  for  improved  educational  facilities. 
Transportation  facilities  remain  inadequate, 
iractical  water-power  systems  are  needed  to  provide  electricity. 

Ways  must  be  found  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  living  in  the 
rain  forest  and  to  conserve  natural  resources. 

The  people  need  help  in  fighting  disease  in  the  interior  region. 

As  a result  of  colonial  rule  and  the  struggle  for  control  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  area,  internal  dissension  was  created 
hindering  economic  development  and  unity. 

Misinterpretation  of  traditional  culture  by  colonial  powers  led  to 
the  use  of  labels  such  as  primitive,  and  savage,  which  created  a 
degrading  image  of  African  cultures  ixi  the  minds  of  other  peoples. 

There  is  a need  to  preserve  the  humanistic  values  of  the  traditional 
culture  in  a framework  that  allows  for  adaptation  to  the  modern 
industrial  world. 
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Understandings 

Ihe  peopli^  in  rural  communities  live 
in  extencDd  families;  in  urban  areas 
they  live  in  smaller  family  groups. 

Individuals  have  responsibilities 
to  the  extended  family  and  kin  group. 

People  in  the  cities  have  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  traditional  attiWdes 
of  responsibility  to  the  extended 
family. 

Parents  and  elders  educate  some  of 
the  children  in  the  rural  communities. 


The  number  of  schools  is  increasing 
and  a growing  number  of  people  are 
entering  the  professions. 

The  central  government  provides  laws 
for  the  nation. 


Commercial  fertilizers  increase  the 
effective  use  of  land. 


Concepts 

Han  lives  in  groups,  (A  « S) 


Qroup  living  requires  cooperation 
within  and  between  groups.  (A  — S) 

The  oultors  in  which  a nan  lives 
influsnees  his  thoughts,  values, 
and  actions.  (A  - S) 


Ihstitutions,  oustoms,  traditions, 
values  and  beliefs  are  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another.  (H) 

All  men  have  *^6  ri^t  to  an 
education  that  will  insure  maxiMoi 
development  and  fulfillment.  (C.L.) 

Governments  are  established  to  do 
for  the  individual  what  he  cannot 
do  for  himself.  (P.S.) 

The  conservation  of  natural  resources 
is  neoessaxyr  for  their  future  avail- 
ability, (£) 


THEME  C - HUW  HIOPLE  LIVE  IN  Ga<^.S  STANDS 


Basic  Geographic  Features  of  Grasslands 
!•  Location 

a*  grasslands  are  found  on  most  of  the  continents. 

D,  Short  grasslands,  called  steppes,  are  found  in  the  middle  latitudes 
uhere  there  is  not  much  rainralll  ie.g.,  the  Great  Plains  of  North 
America,  the  Steppes  of  Eurasia). 

c.  Tall  grasslands,  or  prairies,  are  found  in  the  middle  latitudes  where 
'Uiere  is  an  abundance  of  rainfall  (e*g«,  central  North  America, 
northeast  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  western  Soviet  Union), 

d.  Tall  grasslands,  called  savannas,  are  found  in  the  low  latitudes 
where  there  is  a long  dry  period  of  from  three  to  eight  months; 
this  vegetation  covers  more  of  Africa  than  any  other  type. 

2.  Physical  Features 

a.  Grasslands  generally  have  a level  or  gently-o:*olling  land  surface, 

b.  Grasslands  in  the  middle  latitude  are  regions  of  agriculture. 

c.  There  are  generally  fewer  obstacles  to  transportation  in  the  grasslands 
than  in  the  rain  forest  or  desert. 

d.  Large  industry  is  possible  in  many  grassland  areas  because  raw  materials 
can  be  brou^t  together  and  processed  without  much  difficulty, 

e.  The  soil  and  climate  of  the  prairies  favor  most  grain  crops. 


Understandings 

Large  cities  are  centers  of  industry, 
transportation  and  trade. 


Grassland  topography  is  suitable  for 
industry  as  well  as  agriculture. 


Concepts 

The  location  of  key  sites  (e.g., 
cities,  farming  regions,  military 
bases)  is  based  on  their  role  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  region 
or  even  the  world,  (g) 

Kan  must  a*ee»imine  his  geographic 
environment  In  light  of  his  changing 
attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical 
skills.  (G) 


Case  Study:  People  of  the  Argentine  Pampas 

1,  Population 
o 

ERIC  a,  A large  portion  of  the  population  of  Argentina  lives  on  the  pampas 

(«pampas»  is  the  Spanish  word  for  treeless,  grassy  plains);  the  pampas 
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2.  praai^^s,  are  found  in  the  middle  latitudes  where 
there  is  an  abundance  of  rainfall  (e.g,,  central  North  America, 

A Argentina,  Uruguay,  jBrazil,  and  western  Soviet  Union] 

d.  Tall  grasslands,  called  savannas,  are  found  in  the  low  latitudes 
where  there  is  a long  dry  period  of  fi»om  three  to  ei^t  months* 
this  vegetation  covers  more  of  Africa  than  any  other  type, 

2,  Physical  Features 
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b. 

c. 

e. 


urasslan^  pnerally  have  a level  or  gentlyu-rolling  land  surface. 
Grasslands  in  the  middle  latitude  are  regions  of  agriculture. 

There  are  generally  fewer  obstacles  to  transportation  in  the  grasslands 
than  in  the  rain  forest  or  desert. 

Large  indust^  is  possible  in  many  grassland  areas  because  raw  materials 
(Mn  be  brou^t  together  and  processed  without  much  difficulty 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  prairies  favor  most  grain  crops. 


Understandings 

Large  cities  are  centers  of  indi^try, 
transportation  and  trade. 


Grassland  topography  is  suitable  for 
industry  as  well  as  agriculture. 


Concepts 

The  location  of  key  sites  (e.g,, 
cities,  farming  regions,  military 
bases)  is  based  on  their  role  in 
meeting  "ttie  needs  of  the  region 
or  even  the  world,  (G) 

Man  must  reexamine  his  geographic 
env^onment  in  light  of  his  changing 
attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical 
skills,  (G) 


Case  Study;  People  of  the  Argentine  Pampas 

1.  Population 

a,  A large  portion  of  -ttie  population  of  Argentina  lives  on  the  pampas 
( pampas  is  the  Spanish  word  for  treeless,  grassy  plains);  the  pampas 

have  prairie  vegetation. 

are  largely  E^opean  to  lackgroundj  the  popolstion  tacludee 
members  of  various  racial  and  ethnic  gtovgis. 

c.  aBi^ants  from  Europe,  especially  from  Italy  and  Oermany,  have  settled 
on  the  pampas  to  recent  years. 

2.  Historical  background 

a.  ^ople  from  Spain  settled  iji  Argentina  after  the  time  of  Columbus. 

b.  Many  Indians  were  driven  into  the  mountains  by  the  settlers 

c.  Argenttoa  won  its  Independence  from  Spain  to  the  early  1800's, 
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3.  Family  life 

a.  The  people  of  the  pampas  have  a way  of  life  eJialUr  to  that  of  the 

b.  In  the  early  days,  there  were  few  families  on  the  pampas  since  women 

were  unable  to  take  the  hard  life,  « « ^ ^ 

c Today,  family  life  is  much  like  that  of  the  rest  ^ South  America; 

families  are  usually  organized  in  large  (ext^ded) 
d.  Gauchos  ^cowboys)  “live  on  horseback"  and  perform  a J^lety^  taste; 
they  tend  the  herds,  brand  cattle,  mend  fences,  and  cut 
market;  women  and  girls  tend  small  gardens,  cultivate  crops,  and 

o.  OT*Srge  ranches  lestenc^ 

owners;  gauchos  without  families  live  in  bunkhouses,  while  family 

heads  rent  houses  from  the  owner,  ...  , 

£,  Lrm  worleers  Cpeons}  usually  rent  «»lr  houses  from  tto 

they  have  takw  the  place  of  •«»  gauchos  in  the  economy  of  the  pampas. 

4,  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Foods  principal  foods  are  vegetables,  dried  beef,  yerba  n»te, 

ta  hot  tea-like  beverage},  dairy  products,  and  coffee.  . 

b.  Shelters  sdiUe  with  the  herds,  gauchos  sleep  on  tte^ound  wrapped 
in  their  panchoss  on  1*e  estancias,  bunkhouses  and  ^tages 

are  usually  made  of  adobe  ^sun-dried}  brick  since  timber  Is 
scarce.  Tile  roofs  and  Iron  grillwork  are  <*ara^lstic 
features.  Farm  workers  and  their  families  live  ^ small  h^M. 
c Clothings  men  and  women  wear  clothes  similar  to  those  of  American 
' westemerss  gauoho-style  clothing  includes  sombrwos,  boots, 
wide-legged  trousers,  leather  belts  with  silver  buckles,  and 
ornamented  shirts. 


5,  Government 


a, 

b. 


c 
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Owners  of  the  estancias  make  rules  and  regulations  fw  their  ^ployees. 
UMChos  observe  a variety  of  customs  and  traditions  whUe  working 

together  on  the  plains  ie.g.,  rules  of  hospitality).  

c.  The  Argentine  government  and  the  provincial  governments  provide  laws 

and  services  for  the  people  of  the  pampas,  * * 4.„4,,a4.w.4Aae 

d The  national  government  owns  or  operates  many  im^rtant  industries. 

* meat^oking  llanta,  steel  mills,  the  petroleum  Industry,  etc. 

6,  Keligion 

a ftPi  tiercent  of  the  people  are  of  the  Roman  CJattoolic  faith, 

b!  S ®liS^^^^  aS  Represented  in  the  population  of  the  pampas. 

7,  Education 

a.  Educational  facilities  have  improved  in  recent  years;  ntoety  percent 

of  the  people  know  how  to  read  __  onA  titles* 

b The  government  operates  free  schools  in  villages , towns  and  c , 


ywiicz-Bj  ^uOTos  wiLtiout  lamilies  live  in  bunldioiases,  while  family 
heads  rent  houses  f^opi  the  owner, 

£.  Farm  workers  Ipe^;  usually  rent  their  houses  from  tte  large  landownerst 
ey  have  taken  the  place  of  the  gauchos  Is  tiie  ecososy  of  the  pampas. 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 


a. 


b. 


c. 


1 


Foods  principal  foods  are  vegetables,  dried  beef,  yerba  mate, 
hot  tea-like  beverage),  dairy  products,  and  coffee, 

Shel^rs  while  with  the  herds,  gauohos  sleep  on  the  ground  wrapped 
in  their  panchos;  on  the  estancias,  bunkhouses  and  cottages 
are  usually  made  of  adobe  (sm>-dried)  brick  since  timber  is 
scarce.  Tile  roofs  and  iron  grillwork  are  characteristic 
featoes.  Farm  workers  and  their  families  live  in  small  houses. 
Closing:  men  and  women  wear  clothes  similar  to  those  of  American 
westerners j gaucho-<style  clothing  includes  sombreros,  boots, 
wide-legged  trousers,  leather  belts  with  silver  buckles,  and 
ornamented  shirts. 


5,  (iovernment 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 


Ownep  of  the  estancias  make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  employees, 
bauchos  observe  a variety  of  customs  and  traditions  while  working 
together  on  the  plains  ^e.g.,  rules  of  hospitality). 

The  Argentine  government  and  the  provincial  governments  provide  laws 
and  services  for  the  people  of  the  pampas. 

The  natioml  government  owns  or  operates  many  important  industries: 
meat-packing  plants,  steel  mills,  the  petroleum  industry,  etc. 


6,  rteligion 

a,  A^ut  85  percent  of  the  people  are  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith, 

b.  Other  religious  groups  are  represented  in  the  population  of  the  pampas, 

7,  Education 


a. 

b. 

Co 

d. 


EAicational  facilities  have  improved  in  recent  years;  ninety  percent 
of  the  people  know  how  to  read  and  write. 

government  operates  free  schools  la  villages,  towns  and  cities; 
attendance  is  compulsory  throu^  hig^  school. 

Mobile  schools  are  sometimes  used  on  the  long  cattle  drives. 

Some  people  receive  college  education. 


8,  The  Arts 


a, 

b, 

c, 

d. 


Objects  of  leather  and  silver  ^saddles,  spurs,  etc.)  are  decorated 
and  sold. 

Music  is  played  on  a variety  of  instrtments,  including  the  guitar. 
Folksongs  about  life  on  the  pampas  are  often  heard. 

The  gauchos  enjoy  dancing  and  have  developed  a number  of  dances 
associated  with  the  regions  resbalosa,  aamacueca,  vidalita  and  tristes. 
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9.  Language  and  literature 


a.  The  people  speak  Spanish  and  use  a variety  of  !&idlan  words, 

b.  The  written  language  ia  Spanish. 

c.  Poems  ^ stories  and  novels  have  been  written  by  and  about  the  (xauraos. 


10.  Agriculture 

a.  Cattle-raising  is  the  principal  occupation;  gra5n-grosing  (wheat  and 
com)  and  the  production  of  dairy  foods  are  important  activities  on 
the  pampas. 

b.  Much  of  the  work  is  done  on  large  farms  and  cattle  ranches  (estancias); 
in  recent  years » many  large  cattle  ranches  have  been  divided  Into  small 
farms  which  are  rented  out  to  iimigrant  farmers. 

c*  More  grain  crops  have  been  planted  in  recent  years;  seme  of  these  grains 
are  used  to  feed  the  cattle. 

d.  The  cattle  are  raised  on  the  hi^er  areas  of  the  pampas,  then  they  are 
driven  into  the  grain  areas  for  fattening. 

e.  Beef  is  exported  to  Europe,  principaliy  to  Great  Britain  and  Oeimany, 

f.  Truck  farming  is  popular  in  the  region  around  Buenos  Aires. 


11.  Industry 

a.  The  port  city  of  Buenos  Aires  grew  as  a center  of  transportation  and 
trade  for  the  pampas. 

b.  hidustry  has  been  growing  in  this  region. 

c.  MAry  industries  use  the  by-products  of  the  meat  processing  plants 
to  manufacture  sudi  goods  as  soap,  tallow  and  perfumes. 

d.  Dried  and  salted  meats  are  the  principal  exports. 

e.  arts  and  crafts  are  sold  in  the  towns  and  cities. 


X2.  Transportation  and  communication 

a.  Horseback  is  the  principal  mode  of  transportation  for  the  gauchos. 

b.  Automobiles  and  small  trucks  are  sometimes  used  in  the  herding  and 

driving  of  cattle.  x ^ 

c.  A variety  of  boats  is  used  on  the  rivers  and  their  major  tributaries; 
ocean  steamers  may  be  seen  in  the  harbors  of  “Uie  larger  port  cities, 

d.  The  government  owns  and  operates  railroads. 

e.  Airplanes  are  frequently  used  on  the  pampas,  and  the  airline  Industry 
is  expanding. 

f.  Argexxtina  has  modem  means  of  communication:  radio,  telephone, 

television,  etc. 


13. 


Major  problems 

a.  The  government  is  attempting  to  integrate  isolated  Ihdian  communities  in  the 
mountain  areas  into  the  life  of  the  nation. 

b.  There  is  a shortage  of  labor  on  the  pampas  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  encourage  more  iinnigration. 

c.  Changing  prices  for  beef  and  grain  in  other  parts  cf  the  world  affect 
the  income  of  people  on  the  pampas. 

.-.r  an  -thG  - -- 


a. 


corn/  

“■  SEs;  2.*^^  ss.'=H”“‘^"*’^““ 

are  used  to  feed  ^ M^hur-  areas  of  the  pampas,  then  they  are 

A The  cattle  are  raised  on  ^ne  “*s«w* 

driven  iuto  the  areas  ? ^y  |q  Qreat  Britain  and  Gemany, 

a.  Beef  1b  exported  to  E^ope,  Aires. 

i.  Truck  farming  is  popular  in  the  region  arou, 

Btdustry  . 

nsportation  and  conanunication 

driving  of  csattle*  -riwers  and  their  major  tributaries  5 

ocI^ISe:^- W S Ten  in^the  to^o^^^of  the  larger  port  cities. 

wS^yTed  Z the  pampa;.  and  the  airline  Industry 

is  eajpandings  ortwimiwifsation;  radio  e telephone  ^ 

ArgeiAina  has  modem  means  of  communicanion.  r«u  , 

television,  etc, 

3.  Major  problems 


e. 


f. 


a. 


%jUJJOi*9S9 

«.  ULmb  is  attempting  to  Integrate  isdeted  todlsn  oo-unities  in  the 

r ^ SS'and  efforts  are  being  made 

c*  in  other  parts  of  the  uorld  affect 

the  inoone  of  people  on  standards  of  the  people  on  the 

d.  There  is  a need  to  ^ the  things  they  produce 

(fuel,  machinery,  cloth,  etc,). 


Understandings 

Gauchos  observe  a variety  of  customs 
and  traditions. 

The  population  includes  members  of 
various  racial  and  ethnic  groups, 

Ihdian,  Spanidi,  Geman  and  Italian 
influences  are  evident. 


Concepts 

The  culture  in  which  a man  lives 
influences  his  thou^ts,  values 
and  actions,  (A-S) 

The  diversity  of  cultural 

in  the  modem  world  makes  c^tural 

coescistance  essential,  ^A-S} 

Societies  draw  upon  ideas  from  other 
cultures,  ^A-S) 


o 
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The  Indian  resented  being  pushed 
off  the  grasslands  and  forced  to 
live  in  the  mountains. 

Cattle  raising  is  the  principal 
occupation. 


Owners  of  estancias  make  rules  and 
regulations  for  their  employees  ^ the 
national  govenanent  provides  law  for 
the  people  of  the  pampas. 

Free  schools  and  compulsory  attendance 
account  for  the  large  percentage  of 
people  who  know  how  to  read  and  write. 


Case  Study?  People  of  Northern  Nigeria 


Varying  attitudes  toward  change 
produce  conflict.  ^H) 


Specialisation  and  the  division  of 
labor  make  possible  greater  efficiency 
in  producing  goods  and  services.  (S) 

Govemnents  make  rules  to  promote 
the  interests  of  society. 


AH  men  have  the  ri^t  to  an 
education  that  will  insure  maxiioum 
development  and  fulfillment.  (C.L.) 


(Note:  Ihe  former  Northem  Region  is  subdivided  into  6 states  within  the 

Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria.  The  southern  portion  of  this  region* 
known  as  the  Hiddla  Belt*  is  moist  savanna;  the  northem  portion* 
called  the  Nigerian  Sudan*  is  dry  savanna  characterised  by  a hot 
climate  with  a dry  season  ranging  from  three  to  ei^t  months.) 

1.  Population 


a.  Nearly  30  million  people  live  in  the  northern  states  of  Nigeria 
Africa’s  most  populous  nation  (55.6  million) 

b.  The  most  important  ethnic  groups  in  the  northem  states  are  the 
Islamic  Hausa  (6  million)  and  Fulani  (3  million). 

c.  A mmiber  of  smaller*  mostly  no»*lslamic*  ethnic  groups  live  in 
the  northem  states. 

d.  The  population  of  tte  northem  states  is  clustered  in  and  around 
Kaduna*  the  regional  capital*  and  the  formerly  walled  cities  of 
Kano*  Katslnc*  Sokoto*  Zaria*  and  Maiduguri. 

e.  The  Middle  Belt  of  moist  savanna  is  thinly  peopled;  the  dry  savanna 
of  the  Nigerian  Sudan  is  far  more  densely  populated. 

2.  Historical  background 


a.  The  Hausa  and  Fulani  are  peoples  with  a rich  heritage  who  have  been 
deeply  influenced  by  tlieir  Islamic  religion. 

b.  The  origins  of  the  Hausa  people  are  unclear.  The  best  evidence  indicates 
that  they  are  people  who  raigrated  from  the  Sahara  and  the  east. 

c.  During  Burope’s  Middle  Ages*  the  Hausa  founded  seven  self-governing 
states  with  well-developed  systems  of  trade*  education*  and  law; 
trade  routes  linked  these  states  with  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

d.  The  Fulani*  nomadic  herders  from  the  north*  entered  the  region  a 
few  centuries  after  the  Hausa;  they  established  an  empire  which  has 


the  people  of  the  pampas. 

Free  schools  and  compulsory  attendance  AH  men  have  the  right  to  an 

account  for  the  large  percentage  of  education  that  will  insure  loaxhniBa 

people  who  know  how  to  read  and  write,  development  and  fulfillment,  ^C.L.) 


Case  Study?  People  of  Northern  Nigeria 


(Notes  Ih©  former  Northern  Region  is  subdivided  into  6 states  within  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  The  southern  portion  of  this  region, 
known  as  the  Middle  Belt,  is  moist  savanna;  the  northern  portion, 
called  the  Nigerian  Sudan,  is  dry  savanna  characterized  by  a hot 
climate  with  a dry  season  ranging  from  three  to  ei^t  months,) 

1,  Population 

a.  Nearly  30  million  people  live  in  the  northern  states  of  Nigeria  — 

Africa *s  most  populous  nation  (55,6  million) 

b.  The  most  important  ethnic  groups  in  the  northern  states  are  the 
Islamic  Hausa  (6  million)  and  Fulani  (3  million), 

c.  A number  of  smaller,  mostly  non-JLslamic,  ethnic  groups  live  in 
the  northern  states, 

d.  The  population  of  the  northern  states  3s  clustered  in  and  around 
Kaduna,  the  regional  capital,  and  the  foimerly  walled  cities  of 
Kano,  Katsinc,  Sokotc,  Zaria,  and  Maiduguri, 

e.  The  Middle  Belt  of  moist  savanna  is  thinly  peopled;  the  dry  savanna 
of  the  Nigerian  Sudan  is  far  more  densely  populated. 

2,  Historical  background 

a.  The  Hausa  and  FtOLani  are  peoples  with  a rich  heritage  who  have  been 
deeply  influenced  by  their  Islamic  religion. 

b.  The  origins  of  the  Hausa  people  are  unclear.  The  best  evidence  indicates 
that  they  are  people  who  migrated  from  the  Sahara  and  the  east, 

c.  During  Europe*s  Middle  Ages,  the  Hausa  founded  seven  self-governing 
states  with  well-developed  systems  of  trade,  education,  and  law; 
trade  routes  linked  these  states  with  North  AjMca  and  the  Middle  East, 

d.  The  Fulani,  nomadic  herders  £rom  the  north,  entered  the  region  a 
few  centuries  after  the  Hausa;  they  established  ar  empire  which  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  history  of  Nigeria. 

e.  Portuguese  sailors  explored  Nigeria  in  the  34U0's;  for  the  next  three 
centuries,  the  region  was  a source  of  slaves. 

f . During  the  nineteenth  century,  the  aritish  gained  control  over  nmoh 
of  Nigeria,  The  British  policy  of  indirect  rule  further  solidified 
the  power  of  the  Hausa  people  and  ci*eated  conflict  among  the  Ni^rians, 

g.  In  1960,  Nigeria  became  a self-governing  member  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth. 

n.  ih  1963,  Nigeria  adopted  a new  constitution  and  officially  became  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria,  in  January  1966,  ’Urn  constitution  was 
abolished  and  a new  Federal  Military  Qovemment  was  established. 
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3,  Family  me 


yamiJj  ,v 

a.  The  Islamic  . 

b.  w^ ^S^^to^fewer  ^if  or“rS«^7* 

^ol^in  STcmel  ^ 

r«Tt<r  ^^^rtTe’^riocs 

”^Un^Vtal«  care  of  the  home  and  the  children. 


c* 


Securing  xo.u.^  — _-:^ 

a Foods  most  families  grow  food  products 

*•  suriaus  for  needed  ^ 

are  guinea  com  and  m^^  i ^ groundnut  (peanut)  oil. 

vegetables,  dairy  producte,  ^t,  fis^«  ^ ^ 

b Housings  homes  resemble  eley  or  plaster,  they  have  flat 

b.  Africa,  bum  ^ m^,  oW^P-^  g„„e 

roofs,  fern  doors,  and  usu^  w w»<»^  arabesques  scroUed  over 

ss^",4sr.i.s  s:sr«:s  ^ «“ 

rain.  ^aa,*onv  «ear  white  embroidered  collarless 

for  Western  dress. 

5.  Government 


a. 


mmeny  . , 

bocal  emirs,  hereditary  rulers,  e^mtee  considerable  religious  an 

mlitical  power  to  «»  nortoem  igge.  a Federal  Military 

After  abolishtog  ^9,  tl^ government  existed  of  The 

Government  was  estebli  # pederal  Executive  Council. 

srs ».  £iSi 

"TSSrf  “« *^"  “•”■ “■ 

Government. 


6.  Religion 


c. 


, 4.Uem 

m.,.  ure  followers  of  Islam,  tne 

. a.  ^je>  4.vva  nontvie  lu  the  noithem  SuaveB  »i-w  *v— 

rSlgion  founded  includes  a 

a^::ii%rwrS  fmm  the  Hstu^  a«,  Christian 

FSlwSTof  Jslan,  ^s^l^SSnltoess 


proi  ess iono  ; WWUWU  UO  uajujujr 


4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a Foods  most  families  grov  food  crops  for  themselves  and  ^ctonge  an> 

* surplus  for  needed  goods  and  services?  important  food  products 

are  guinea  corn  and  millets  (cooked  as  a porridge),  other 
vegetables,  dairy  products,  mat,  fish,  and  groundnut  (peanut)  oil, 

b.  Housings  homes  resemble  those  found  in  the  villages  of  Middle  Ea^ 

and  North  Africa?  built  of  mud,  clay  or  piaster,  they  have  flat 
roofs,  few  doors,  and  usually  no  windows?  in  the  clta.es,  some 
houses  are  painted  in  various  colors  with  arabesques  scrolled  over 
the  walls  facing  the  streets?  nomadic  herders  or  traders  may  carry 
tents  for  shelter?  in  the  moist  Middle  Belt,  some  of  the  non- 
Islamic  peoples  build  conical  thatched  houses  for  shelter  from  the 

x^stjLxi 

c.  Clothing:  lEslamic  people  generally  wear  white  embroidered  collarless 

shirts,  flowi^  robes,  and  headgear  of  various  types?  the  women 
are  often  seen  in  long  gowns  and  head  veils?  in  the  Northern 
cities,  some  Islamic  people  are  abandoning  traditional  styles 
for  Westem  dress. 


5.  Government 

a.  Local  emirs,  hereditary  rulers,  exercise  considerable  religious  and 

T)olitical  power  in  the  northern  states.  , 

b.  After  abolishing  the  constitution,  in  January  1966,  a Federal 
Government  was  established.  As  of  1969,  the  government  consisted  of  The 
Supreme  Military  Council  and  The  Federal  Executive  Council. 

c.  The  president  is  head  of  the  Military  Government  and  the  Supreme 

Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces.  ^ ^ ^ 

country  is  presently  divided  into  twelve  states  within  h 

Government. 

6.  Religion 

a.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  northern  states  are  followers  of  Islam,  the 
religion  founded  by  the  prophet  Mohammed. 

b.  The  sacred  book  of  Islam  is  the  Koran,  which  includes  a 
Mohammed*s  sayings  as  well  as  writings  from  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 

o Follwers  of  ielam,  known  as  Muslims,  believe  in  one  God  (called 

Allah)  and  observe  very  strict  rules  of  worship,  personal  cleanliness, 
dress,  fasting  and  abstinence, 

7.  Education 

a.  Until  recent  times,  education  among  the  Islamic  peoples  of  NortoeTO 
Nigeria  was  conducted  in  Arabic  in  religious  schools  which 

the  study  and  memorisation  of  the  Koran?  enroHmenb  was  limited  to  bpys. 

b.  Girls  are  now  attending  school,  and  secular  subjects  are  gradually 

being  introduced.  , j a 

c.  Progress  has  been  made  in  teaching  adults  to  read  and  write  and  in 

providing  better  educational  facilities  for  children, 
d An  Increasing  number  of  northerners  are  attending  Nigerians  colleges 
and  universities  or  foreign  institutions  of  hi|^!^r  learning. 
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8,  The  Arts 


S7 


Decorations  in  mosques  and  duellings  reveal  a wide  range  of  artlstie 

irStic  abilities  are  disjOeyed  y yafymro^  twrtey 
weavers,  brass  and  silversmiths  Jewelers,  embroiderers,  leather 

large  cities  and  towns  of 

^oduee  Intricately  designed  saddles,  spars,  swards,  baskstwor  , 

bowls,  carpets  and  woodcarvings, 
do  Music  and  the  dance  are  popular  art  forms, 

9,  Language  and  literature 


a. 


b. 


c. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 
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Hausa  the  language  of  the  Hausa  people, 

S^gTs^kSTto  Asia,  the  «idd^  East.  »«««  ^ 

used  in  modem  Africa  as  a language  of  ooBuerce. 

Arabto  is  the  language  of  instruction  In  the  Koranic  schools 

«.  Ml-.  • "MV 

language  of  the  nation, 

10,  Agriculture 

LCsLrr sr.s.nsss 2ir,.v. 

than  those  in  moist  savant  <rf  toe  ^ 

is  widely  practiced;  h^^Sj^dmits, 

?icf  is  T^°ln  ScTded  riv^r  valleyJj  a variety  of  livestock  is  raised; 
fisn  are  caught  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 

11,  Industry 

, In  mn«i-.  w-.  od.i«»H-  h~  —n  — 0» 

n.  ;SrS. -S’ tadn^vl..  ^ vaw  «««, 

srsriS-.5*nr‘.SnS 

Northern  States, 

12,  Transportation  and  Communication 

a.  In  rural  areas,  such  animals  as  horses,  donkeys  and  camels  provide 


9. 


d«  iW  i:)  and  Ihs  iance  are  popular  art  forms, 

^ iguage  and  llteratTxre 

a.  Hausa>  the  language  of  the  hausa  people,  developed  from  anoient 
languages  spoken  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa;  Hausa  is 
widely  used  in  modem  Africa  as  a language  of  ooraneree, 

b.  Arabic  is  the  language  of  instruotion  in  the  Koranic  schools  of 
the  northern  states. 

c.  Ih  addition  to  the  Koran,  the  Islamic  Bible,  a wide  variety  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  are  read, 

d.  Nigerians  speak  many  different  languages;  Eni^ish  has  become  ths  official 

language  of  the  nation, 

10,  Agi‘iculture 

a.  Many  Fulanis  are  nomadic  herders  of  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep; 
these  animals  pro\HLde  milk  (from  which  a variety  of  dairy  products 
is  made)  and  meat;  the  herds,  moreover,  are  a natural  source  of 
fertilizer  needed  on  the  farms;  hides  and  skins  (e,g,,  ”Morocean" 
leather)  are  major  Nigerian  exports, 

b.  Many  Hausas  own  farms;  farms  in  the  dry  savannr-  are  generally  larger 
than  those  in  moist  savanna  of  the  Middle  Belt  where  shifting  cultivation 
is  widely  practiced;  important  farm  products  in  the  Northern  States  are 
cotton,  tobacco,  guinea  corn,  millets,  indigo,  henna  and  groundnuts; 
rice  is  grown  in  flooded  river  valleys;  a variety  of  livestock  is  raised; 
fish  are  cau^t  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 

11,  Industry 

a.  In  recent  years,  considerable  industrial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
Northern  States, 

b.  Among  the  major  industries  are  weaving,  cotton  textiles,  indigo  ^ing, 
consumer  goods,  groundnut  oil  and  trading, 

c.  Tin,  columbite  and  other  minerals  are  mined  and  refined  in  the 
Northern  States, 

12,  Transportation  and  Communication 

a.  In  rural  areas,  such  animals  as  horses,  donkeys  and  camels  provide 
transportation, 

b.  Ih  towns  and  cities,  there  are  a variety  of  modem  transpcxrtation  and 
communication  facilities. 

c.  Railroads  and  airlines  connect  important  towns,  cities  and  ports, 

13,  Major  problems 

a.  Nigeria’s  principal  ethnic  groups  — the  Hausa  and  Folani  in  the  North, 
the  Ycruba  in  the  West,  and  the  Ibo  in  the  East  have  been  divided 
by  mutual  suspicions,  jealousies  and  hatreds;  these,  in  turn,  have 

led  to  secession  and  threaten  Nigeria’s  future, 

b.  The  Northern  Region’s  economic  development  is  hampered  by  inadequate 
water  resources  and  distance  from  roads  and  railwi^, 

c.  Education  in  the  Northern  States  has  not  kept  pace  with  educational 
progress  elsewhere  in  Nigeria. 

d.  Each  of  Nigeria’s  regions  has  rich  natural,  human  and  cultural 
resources  i^ich  can  contibute  to  the  mpid  development  of  the  nation. 
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Understandings 


Concepts 


Hausa  and  Fulani  people  have  consistently 
adhered  to  Islamic  ways^  thou^ts  and 
action* 

Ihe  Hausa  ^ Polani^  iJbo  and  Yoruba 
are  all  peoples  t>ith  very  definite 
customs  and  traditions. 

The  sacred  book  of  islam  includes 
Hohammed*s  sayings  as  well  as  isritings 
from  the  Hebreta  and  Christian  Scriptures; 

The  Hhusa  peoj/le  preferred  to  follow 
traditional  Ihlamic  ways  which  created 
conflict  with  the  Yoruba  and  iho 
people. 

Major  industries  use  modem 
technology. 


Emirs  exercise  considerable  political 
power;  the  president  is  the  head  of 
the  national  government. 

An  increasing  number  of  northerners 
are  attending  colleges  and  universities. 


The  culture  in  which  a man  lives 
influences  his  thoughts ^ values 
and  actions.  (A-S) 

The  diversity  of  cultural  patterns 
in  the  modem  world  makes  cultural 
coexistence  essential.  (A-S) 

Societies  draw  upon  ideas  from  other 
cultures.  (A-S) 


Varying  attitudes  toward  change 
produce  conflict,  (h) 


l^pecialization  and  the  division  of 
labor  make  possible  greater 
efficiency  in  producing  goods  and 
services.  (F) 

Man  develops  rules  and  laws  to 
live  together.  (P.S.) 


All  men  have  the  right  to  an 
education  that  will  insure  maximum 
development  and  fulfillment.  (C.L.) 
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Basic  Geographic  Features?  of  Nortnem  Forests 
1.  Location 


a. 


»• 


c. 


!£SS.'r2^T„'£"?o”2^.!“  " 

iS'S."  f sitr “*  » 

Nca*them  forests  cycw  in  the  sub-Arctic  region  lust  er»«+h 

barren  ^nd  with  small  plants  and  shrubs  found  along 
the  northern  margins  of  North  America  and  Eurasia),  ^ 

Physical  features 

<»•  t-creal  forests,  are  covered 

-u  firs,  pines,  and  spruces  ‘brees~wtth  nnndio, 

sha^d  leaves;  since  these  trees  are  green  throurfioct 

f®  everg^n  forests, 

separating  tundra  from  taiga  closely  follows  tfie 

Si's^srsT"" 

SSwdf'toSe^'^StnrfT'*^?^  lew-altitude  plains  vhich  slope 

»«“«"««  ‘“•‘"«n  bjr  mountains,  as  in 

f ■ "“rthwM-d  toward  tiie  Arctic  Ocean 

' temperatures  are  al^t 

. SZ*  **  *•’*  ®“®*«  ’*«fe  temperatures  are 

h*  HelatiTOl^lltM*  ®°<  tempeietures  range  between  OCP  and  90®  p 

?^^®  ««d  «mow  f all  on  the  northern  forestT^  * 

especial^  in  areas  far  ffom  ttie  ocean.  Ths  snow,  nevertheleaa 
4 throughout  the  winter  months.  * 

1 *•*  shorter  the  growing  season. 

1^  l^A^^f*  continuous  d.jdight^S^  m April  ««i 


b. 


c# 


Understandings 


Concepts 


Basic  Geographic  F^atijres  of  Nortnem  Forests 


1,  Location 

a.  Northern  forests  are  found  only  in  the  northSiTi  hemisphere  at 
latitudes  of  about  50  to  70  defjraes, 
to.  Northern  forests  are  located  in  Alaska  and  the  northern  portions  of 
Canada^  jc:..xdinaviay  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
c,  Norxhem  forests  grow  in  the  sub-Arctic  region  just  south  of  the 
tundra  ^rather  barren  land  with  t;Tnall  plants  and  shrubs  found  along 
the  northern  margins  of  North  America  and  Eurasia), 


2.  Physical  features 


a.  Northern  forests,  also  known  as  taiga  or  boreal  fOTests,  are  covered 
largely  with  cedars,  firs,  pines,  an<^  spruces  — trees  “with  needle 
shaped  leaves^  since  these  trees  are  green  throu^out  the  year  and 
produce  cones,  northern  forests  are  call ed  evergreen  coniferous  forests, 

b.  The  tree  line  separating  tundra  from  taiga  closely  follows  the 
50-»degree  summer  ijutheiTfi,  north  of  which  trees  do  not  grow, 

c.  Between  the  northern  forests  and  the  tundra  2s  a transitional  a»-rue 
where  trees  are  sparser  and  shorter;  h^e  are  found  evergreens  mi'^ed 
with  dwarf  willows,  birches  and  alders  as  well  as  lichens,  mosses 
and  grasses. 

d.  Northern  forest  lands  are  generally  low-altitude  plains  \>diich  slope 
northward;  these  plants  are  sometimes  broken  by  mountains,  as  in 
northern  Scandinavia, 

e.  Rivers  in  this  region  flow  northward  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

f . Winters  are  long  and  cold;  average  winter  temperatures  are  about 
20^.  except  along  the  coasts  idler e temperatures  are  hi^er, 

g.  Summers  are  short  and  warn;  temperatures  range  between  60^  and  90^  F. 

h.  Relatively  little  rain  and  snow  fall  on  the  northern  forests, 
especially  in  areas  far  from  the  ocean.  The  snow,  nevertheless, 
remains  throughout  the  winter  months. 

io  The  farther  north  one  goes,  the  shorter  the  growing  season, 

j,  Norldi  of  the  Arctic  Circle  continuous  dayli^t  begins  in  Ajxrll  and 
lasts  until  late  August. 


• Understandings 

Some  of  the  people  live  in  nomadic 
groups. 

Available  resources  are  used  for 
food,  housing  and  clothing. 

Transportation  and  communication 
have  been  improved. 


Concepts 

Man’s  life  is  affected  by  relation- 
ships between  tdie  earth  and  man,  iO) 

Man  has  always  used  the  earth’s 
resources  for  living, 

Relaticn^diipe  between  cultural  areas 
tend  to  expand  with  increased 
tedmologieal  development,  (Q) 


Case  Studjyg  People  of  Northern  Canada 
1,  Population 

a.  The  Northern  forest  region,  stretdhing  across  Canada  from  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Alaskan  border,  has  a 

population  of  about  40,000.  ^ . x. 

b*  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Ihdian  and  Eskimo;  the 

rest  are  of  European  descent. 

c,  Eskimos  in  the  forest  region  live  close  to  the  tundra  and  coastal 
areas;  Ihdians  generally  are  in  the  interior, 
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Historical  backeroati<j 


a, 

b. 


e. 


Ihdians  and  Eskimos  vers  Canada *s  rirst  settlers. 

Thousands  of  years  ago,  ancestors  of  the  American  Indians  trobably 

lafldgo  (row  the  Bering  Straits)  tdilBh  conned 
Asia  and  North  America, 

Eskimos  ^y  have  entered  North  America  in  the  same  way,  or  they  may 
xl&VB  ATPltvBd  nOTO  1^606|lis3^^  CPOSSlll^  by  WfttlOP* 

^^bly  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  Canada  were  the  Norsemen  or 
viKxngs, 

*"  employed  by  the  En^lsh,  discovered  NewfoundUnd 

Si  km’  Cartier,  a FTeneimian,  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawroneo  River 

tto  Hud^»8  flay  Company  in  1670  stimulated  Interest 
la  for  trading  and  in  the  development  cf  Northern  Canada. 


3.  ganilly  life 


**  groups  are  found  among  the  white  traopers. 

tr^rs  and  soloists  living  in  the  northern  forest  lands/ 

b,  jn^na  ^ Eskimos  have  strong  family  ties  and  live  In  large 
\extcnmd}  family  groups, 

*•  5lS“,^"rore%2fil1e\r"'*' 

d.  Men  of  b^h  groups  hunt,  trap,  and  fish;  some  men  herd  animals, 
operate  fur  farms,  or  work  in  the  lumber  or  mining  industries. 

* and  children,  prepare  the  food,  make  clothing, 

gaw^ner  wild  berries  and  tend  anall  gardens  during  the  summers, 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Pood:  Meat  and  fish,  the  major  foods,  are  obtained  through  hunting. 

toapping  fishing;  fish  and  meat  are  preserved  by  smoking, 
drying  or  freezing;  salt,  flour,  tea  and  other  food  products 
m obtained  from  trading  posts;  some  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  grown  during  the  short  summer  months. 

b.  Housing:  Nomadic  groups  live  in  canvas  tents  or  skin  tepees  during  the 

^ar  months;  in  winter,  thoy  live  In  log  cabins  or  igloos 
built  from  hard»packed  snoi«  or  dirt;  settled  groups  live  in 
log  cabins, 

e.  Clothlr.cs  Indians  and  Eskimos  use  animal  skins  In  the  making  of  clothes 

In  c^ld  weather,  Eskimos  wear  two  suits  of  fbrs«Mone  with  the 

exposed;  during  the  summer, 

some  Ihdians  and  Eskimos  wear  clothes  made  of  cotton  cloth 

piffohased  from  the  trading  posts;  boots,  mocassins,  parkas  and 
mittens  are  made  of  skins  and  furs.  » au 


Ejy,C  5,  Oovemment 


wa 


orossea  over  'one  oana  nriago  viw  jeering  dxriia.T>a;  wnxon  cqiuiociwu 
Asia  and  North  America. 

e.  Eskimos  may  have  entered  North  America  in  the  same  vay^  or  they  may 
have  arrived  more  recently,  crossing  hy  water. 

d.  irohably  the  first  Europeans  to  visit  Canada  were  the  Norsemen  or 
Vikings, 

e.  John  Cabort,  an  Italian  employed  by  the  English,  discovered  Newfoundland 
in  1497;  Jacques  CaHier,  a Frenelsoan,  sailed  up  the  St,  Lawrence  River 
in  1534, 

f.  The  founding  of  the  audson's  hay  Company  in  1670  stimulated  interest 
in  fur  tradtog  and  in  the  development  of  Northern  Canada, 

3.  Family  life 

a.  Relatively  few  family  groups  are  found  among  the  white  trappers, 
traders  £^nd  scientists  living  in  the  northern  forest  lands, 

b.  Indian?*  and  Eskimos  have  strong  family  ties  and  11^  in  large 
(extended)  family  groups, 

0.  Indians  live  in  tribal  groups;  Eskimos  live  in  smaller  groups  composed 
of  two  or  mcn*6  families, 

d.  Men  of  bo'h  groups  hunt,  trap,  and  fish;  some  men  herd  animals, 
operate  fur  farms,  or  work  in  the  lumber  or  mining  Industries, 

e.  Women  care  for  the  home  and  children,  prepare  the  food,  make  clothing, 
gather  wild  berries  and  tend  small  gardens  during  the  sumnors, 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Food:  Meat  and  fish,  the  major  foods,  are  obtained  through  hunting, 

trapping  and  fishing;  fish  and  meat  are  preserved  by  smoking, 
drying  or  freezing;  salt,  flour,  tea  and  other  food  products 
are  obtained  from  trading  posts;  some  fruits  and  vegetables  may 
be  grown  daring  the  short  summer  months, 

b.  Housing:  Nomadic  groups  live  In  canvas  tents  or  skin  tepees  during  the 

sunener  months;  in  winter,  they  live  in  log  cabins  or  igloos 
built  from  hard->packed  snot^  or  dirt;  settled  groups  live  in 
log  cabins, 

e.  Clothing:  Indians  and  Eskimos  use  animal  skins  in  the  making  of  clothes 

in  cold  weather,  Eskimos  wear  two  suits  of  lbrs*-i>one  v;lth  the 
fur  turned  in,  the  other  with  the  fur  exposed;  during  the  sumner, 
some  Indians  and  Eskimos  wear  clothes  made  of  cotton  cloth 
purchased  from  the  trading  posts;  boots,  mocassins,  parkas  and 
mittens  are  made  of  skins  and  furs, 

5.  Government 

a.  Eskimos  have  no  tribal  government  or  chiefs,  but  they  follow  strict 
rules  of  conduct  designed  to  Insure  individual  survival  and  well-being, 

b.  Indians  live  in  tribal  groups  governed  by  chiefs  and  councils  of 
elders, 

c.  Territorial  or  provincial  governments  enforce  the  laws,  provide 
medie:^  services  and  conduct  sdiools  in  the  towns. 

d.  Canada's  national  government,  a democratic  constitutional  monarchy, 
makes  laws  for  the  entire  nation.  | 

6.  Religion 

a.  Eskimos  and  Lcidians  following  the  traditional  religion  believe  that 
human  beings,  animals  and  objects  have  souls  or  spirits  (animism); 
they  also  believe  in  life  after  death. 

b.  Ceremonials  are  associated  with  special  events  in  the  life  of  the 
peo;G.e,  with  tl»  passing  of  the  seasons  and  with  other  natural  oocurrenees. 

0.  Many  Eskimos  and  Indians  have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
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7*  Education 


a. 


«>e  northern  forests.  ***  skUJs  nsosssaiy  for  life  In 

b.  Many  children  attend  free  governnent  or  mission  schools. 


8.  Tile  Arts 


a. 


b. 


c. 


liwj^|,J*I^icS*^ents\S  «»a^wtod*^h“^  artioles  wed  in 

woodoarviags.  «“*  i«ay  miniatures  and  in 

^^^d^os  haw  developed  various  kinds  of  music  and 


janguages  and  literature 


belonging 

^ oon^  bSiSSfS  irL“SnTpX 

b.  English  and  Frendi.  Canada's  1. 

are  passed  fit4i  om  ^ira^^to’the  n«t“to“*^ 


10*  Agriculture 


a. 


f1nS:SaS*rfiSi^l^2  S^JalStS^^^iSr*  •*«"* 
m-'t  J SS?1«*SeltraS^^4r^  * 


Jiidustry 


a. 
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and  epmtee*ar? ”5!?^  beaver,  fcx 
best  conditions  anlmls  axe  skSnTrthS 
fuiwtrading  portsX^  tSy  P®-^  to 

are  tlien  shipped  to  Montre?  atuf  ^k^***S*^  5?**  needed  supplies;  pelts 
b.  Pur  farming  now  aeoounbs  for  nearl^So-mtte*^o?^*^^  ^ exchanges, 

wglonf  thto* ^ “*  *“*8a 

^ p^per)}  traes  are  out  in  ei^r  ^"**f  *“  ***  waking 

the  eno».oovB»rt  “Jrr!r  horse  or  traetor  over 


o. 


imitation;  parents  and  elders  teaeh  tne  skills  necessary  for  life  in 
the  northern  forests. 

b.  Many  dlildren  attend  f^^  government  or  mission  schools. 

8,  The  Arts 

a.  Ideas  expressed  through  art  are  seen  in  the  decoration  of  articles  used  in 
daily  living;  fur  and  skin  garments  are  ornamented  uith  various  designs; 
furs  and  skins  of  different  colors  are  combined  to  enhance  appearance. 

b.  Artistic  skills  are  shown  in  carved  bone  and  ivory  miniatures  and  in 
woodoarvings* 

c.  Indians  and  Eskimos  have  developed  various  kinds  of  music  and 
ceremonial  dance. 

9,  Languages  and  literature 

a.  Northern  Indian  hunting  tribes  speak  a variety  of  languages  belonging 
principally  to  the  Nadene  group;  Eskimos  speak  Eskimow;  members  of 
both  groups  usually  speak  one  or  more  European  languages  in  order  to 
conduct  business  at  the  trading  posts. 

b«  English  and  BTench^  Canada’s  two  official  languages^  are  spoken 
throughout  the  northern  forest  region;  other  foreign  languages  are 
used  by  various  groups  of  iimiigrant  settlers. 

c.  Indians  and  Eskimos  tell  a variety  of  legends  and  origin  which 

are  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next;  those  who  read  English^ 

French  or  other  European  languages  have  books  and  other  printed  matter. 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  Food  crops  are  diffieult  to  grow  in  ttm.  northern  forest  region  because 
of  inadequate  rainfall^  low  temperatures^  short  summers^  numerous 
insects  and  poor  soil  (due  to  the  lack  cf  humus). 

b.  Herds  of  reindeer  and  other  animals  supply  a varie*^  of  dairy  products^ 
meat  and  skins  for  shelter  and  clothing. 

11.  industry 

a.  Fuxwbrapping  is  the  most  isqportant  industry;  mink^  muskrat^  beaver^  fox 
and  ermine  are  caught  during  the  winter  months  idien  fta*s  are  at  their 
best  condition;  animals  are  skinned  by  trappers  who  take  the  pelts  to 
fuxwtrading  posts  ^ere  they  are  exchanged  for  needed  supplies;  pelts 

are  then  shipped  to  Montreal  and  other  Canadian  cities  with  fur  exchanges. 

b.  Fur  farming  now  accounts  for  nearly  two«fifths  of  the  total  fur  trade; 
various  types  of  mink^  fox  and  ohinchiUa  are  raised. 

o.  Logging  is  an  important  industry  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  taiga 
region;  this  area  produoes  muoh  of  Canada’s  pulpwood  (used  in  the  making 
of  paper);  trees  are  cut  in  winter  and  moved  by  horse  or  tractor  over 
the  snow-oovered  ground;  logs  are  snipped  to  mills  by  railroad  or  are 
floated  down  rivers  in  the  spring. 

d.  Mines  in  the  northern  forest  region  produce  iron  ore,  gold^  uranium 
and  oth^  minerals. 

e.  Fish  caught  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior  are  exported  to 
the  more  densely  populated  areas  in  the  south. 

12.  Transportation  and  comnunication 

a.  Trappers  and  hunters  walk  or  use  canoes  and  kayaks  during  the  summer 
months;  once  the  snow  hardens^  they  use  snowshoes^  skiis,  dogsleds  and 
toboggans. 

b.  Coastal  ships^  airplanes  and  railroads  are  the  principal  means  of  long* 
distance  travel. 

e.  Some  roads  cross  the  northern  forest  region^  but  only  a small  area  is 
accessible. 

d.  The  radio  is  an  important  means  of  communioation  in  the  northern  forest 
region. 

e.  Transportation  and  coirmunication  facilities  have  been  improved  to  meet 

scientific  and  military  needs, 
o 
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13,  Major  problems 

a.  The  physical  features  of  the  northern  forest  region  hamper  econcxnio  progress. 

b.  Industrial  development  has  been  slew  because  of  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  and  small  population, 

Co  Many  of  the  resources  of  the  no:^hem  forests  may  be  obtained  elsewhere 
at  lower  costs, 

d.  Much  of  the  northern  forest  region  has  not  been  esqplored. 

Understandings  Concepts 

The  climate  influences  the  type  of  The  environment  to  which  a person 

occupations  available  to  the  people,  lives  greatly  affects  his  opportunities 

for  oersonal  growth  and  development. 

(iUS) 


Eskimos  follow  strict  rules  of 
conduct  to  insure  individual 
survival  and  well  being;  Indians 
are  guided  by  chiefs  and  councils 
of  elders, 

Eskimos  and  Indians  live  in  extended 
far-lily  groups. 


To  achieve  its  goal,  every  society 
develops  its  own  sy^em  of  valu::s 
and  beliefs.  (/1--S) 


Family  organization  has  taken 
different  forms  in  different  societies 
and  at  different  historical  periods, 
(A-S) 


The  ethnic  groups  in  the  Northern  Human  beings  are  much  more  alike 

forest  region  have  similar  basic  than  different,  (A^) 

needs. 


Eskimo  and  Indian  children  learn 
skills  necessary  to  live  in  the 
northern  forests  from  their  elders. 

Food  crops  are  difficult  to  grow 
in  the  northern  forest  region. 

Canada's  national  government  makes 
laws  for  the  entire  nation. 

Hidians,  Eskimos  and  Caucasians 
travel  freely  in  the  northern  forests 
of  Canada. 


Customs,  traditions,  values,  and 
beliefs  are  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  (H) 

Human  wants  are  always  greater  than 
the  available  resources.  (E) 

Uovemments  exist  to  maks  rules  for 
group  living,  (P.S.) 

All  men  have  the  rig^t  to  a 
nationality,  to  freedom  of  movement, 
and  to  residence  within  a country. 
^C.L.) 


Q Case  Study  $ Hie  People  of  Lapland 
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1*  Population 


Tne  pnysicax  zea^ures  or  nor^uem  lOTOsn  region  namper  eponunixo 
b«  Industrial  development  has  been  slow  because  of  inadequate  transportation 
facilities  and  small  population. 

c*  Many  of  the  resources  d the  northern  forests  may  be  obtained  elsewhere 
at  lower  costs. 

d.  Much  of  the  noiiihem  forest  region  has  not  been  explored. 


Understandings 

The  climate  influences  the  type  of 
occupations  available  to  the  people. 


Eskimos  follow  strict  rules  of 
conduct  to  insure  individual 
survival  and  well  being;  Ihdlans 
are  guided  by  chiefs  and  councils 
of  elders. 

Eskimos  and  3hdians  live  in  extended 
family  groups. 


The  ethnic  groups  in  the  Northern 
forest  region  have  similar  basic 
needs. 

Eskimo  and  Indian  children  learn 
skills  necessary  to  live  In  the 
noirthern  forests  from  their  elders. 

Food  crops  are  difficult  to  grow 
In  the  northern  forest  region. 

Canada’s  national  government  makes 
laws  for  the  entire  nation. 

Ihdians,  Eskimos  and  Caucasians 
travel  freely  in  the  northern  forests 
of  Canada. 


Case  Study;  The  People  of  LapOLand 
1.  Population 


Concepts 

The  environment  in  which  a person 
lives  greatly  affects  his  opportunities 
for  personal  growth  and  development. 
(a-s) 

To  achieve  its  goal,  every  society 
develops  its  own  sy^em  of  values 
and  beliefs.  (A-S) 


Family  organization  has  taken 

dlf*^'  “<nt  forms  in  different  societies 

an.  different  historical  periods. 


human  beings  are  much  more  alike 
than  different,  (A-S) 


Customs,  traditions,  values,  and 
beliefs  are  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  (H) 

human  wants  are  always  greater  than 
the  available  resources,  (E) 

Uovemments  exist  tc  make  roles  for 
group  living.  (P.S.) 

All  men  have  the  rl^  to  a 
nationality,  to  freedom  of  movement, 
and  to  residence  within  a country, 
^C.L. ) 


a.  The  Lapps,  an  ethnic  group  of  about  35,U00  people,  live  in  Lapland, 
a region  that  stretches  across  northern  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
and  the  U.S.S.R.;  about  21,000  live  on  land  belonging  to  Norway. 

D.  Lapps  are  a short  people  who  resemble  somewhat  the  peoples  of  central 
and  northern  Asia,  their  appearance  is  changing  since  many  Lapps  have 
married  individuals  belonging  to  other  ethnic  groups, 
c.  The  Lapps  may  be  grouped  according  to  the  countries  in  which  they  live 
- or  the  surface  featTxres  of  the  area  they  inhabit;  mounteln  lapps  are 
nomadic  reindeer  herders  who  migrate  with  the  seasons  xrom  ptLains  to 
upland  pastures  and  back  to  the  plains;  sea  Lapps  live  in  oommutiities 
along  the  coast  where  they  work  as  fisherman;  yiver  Lapps  live  in 
settlements  along  the  rivers  where  they  farm,  fish,  hunt  and  her>d; 
forest  Lapps  live  in  the  depths  of  the  taiga  region,  moving  their  herds 
from  one  i»rt  of  the  northern  forest  to  another. 
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2,  Historical  backgrotmd 


a»  The  origin  of  the  Lapps  is  uncertaint  some  aixthorities  believe  they 
entered  Lapland  from  central  or  northern  Asia;  others  believe  they 
are  related  to  the  Stone-Age  peoples  of  Europe  ^o  followed  the 
retreating  glaciers  northwards;  still  others  believe  that  Idle  Lapps 
are  the  original  Scandinavians, 

b,  Th  the  fourteenth  century,  merchants  frm  Finland  and  other  European 
nations  began  to  trade  with  the  Lapps, 

c«  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  kings  of  Sweden 
claimed  title  to  Lapland, 

d.  The  Lapps  are  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  but  they 
are  largely*  self-governing  and  may  cross  some  international  borders 
with  relative  ease, 

3,  Family  Life 

a.  Lapps  li*ve  in  large  (extended)  family  groups, 

b.  Among  nomadic  Lapps,  the  men  and  boys  are  responsible  for  the  herds 
and  fish  and  hunt;  in  farming  villages,  they  tend  the  crops  and 
domestic  animals, 

c.  Nomad  women  often  assist  the  men  in  watdhing  the  herds  and  setting 
up  can^;  th^  take  care  of  the  household,  cook  the  food  and  make 
the  clothes, 

d.  Women  are  equal  in  status  to  *the  men;  a woman  who  marries  keeps 

her  own  reindeer  and,  in  former  times,  her  maiden  name;  among  nomads, 
a newly  married  couple  will  usually  live  with  the  wife’s  family, 

e.  Ih  the  villages  and  towns,  family  life  follows  the  same  pattern  as 
that  found  in  ether  settled  oommunities, 

4,  Sectiring  basic  family  needs 

a.  Food:  Reindeer  meat,  game  and  fish  are  the  principal  foods  and  are 
preserved  hy  drying,  smoking  or  freezing;  other  foods  include  dried 
reindeer  mi^,  cheese,  wild  birds’  eggs,  wild  berries  and  flat  bread 
baked  without  yeast;  coffee,  the  commonest  drink,  is  served  to  adults 
and  dhiildren  aliira;  supjAies  other  than  meat  and  fish  are  bouf^t  in 
towns  in  exchange  for  ftu*s,  skins,  reindeer  and  handicrafts, 

b.  housing:  Nomads  use  tents  resembling  tepees;  sont-nomads  live  mainly 
in  dwellings  made  from  branches  and  earth;  log  cabins,  found  in 
permanent  settlements,  usually  consist  of  a sln^  room  with  a boarded 
floor  and  few  windows, 

c.  Clothing:  Lapps  wear  clothing  made  of  skins  and  wool;  headgear  varies 
with  the  locality,  but  the  typical  man’s  cap  has  four  points  and  is 
nicknamed  ’’the  hat  of  the  four  winds”;  most  Lapps  have  coats  which 
look  like  a blouse  and  which  are  worn  thig|h^«len^  by  men  and  knee- 
length  by  women;  a belt  made  of  leather  and  studded  with  metal  disks 

is  worn  around  the  coat;  coats  are  usually  decorated  with  multi-colored 
ribboning  or  braidwork;  men  wear  trousers  which  look  like  ski  pants; 
these  trousers  were  once  worn  by  women  as  well  as  men  but  today  the 
women  wear  long  gowna  Itha  thoaa  seen  thonriicfiifc  Soandinaviat  moccasins 
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are  reXsi'tod  to  the  Stone-^ge  peoples  of  Europe  who  followed  the 
retreating  glaciers  northwards;  still  others  believe  that  the  Lapps 
are  1^  wiginal  Scandinavians* 

b.  Th  the  fcurteenth  century,  merchants  firom  Finland  and  other  European 
nations  began  to  trade  with  the  Lapps* 
c*  During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  kings  of  Sweden 

claimed  title  to  Lapland*  ^ a. 

d*  The  Lapps  are  citizens  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  but  they 
are  largely  self-governing  and  may  cross  some  international  borders 
with  relative  ease. 

3*  Family  Life 

a*  Lapps  live  in  large  (extended)  family  groups* 

b*  Among  nomadic  Lapps,  the  men  and  boys  are  responsible  for  the  herds 
and  fidi  and  hunt;  in  farming  villages,  they  tend  the  crops  and 
domestic  animals* 

c*  Nomad  women  often  assist  the  men  in  watdiing  the  herds  and  setting 
up  camps;  they  take  care  of  the  household,  cook  the  food  and  make 
the  clothes* 

d*  Women  are  ecjual  in  status  to  the  men;  a woman  who  marries  keeps 

her  own  reindeer  and,  in  former  times,  her  maiden  name;  among  nomads, 
a newly  married  couple  will  usually  live  with  the  wlfe*s  family ^ 
e*  2h  the  villages  and  towns,  family  life  follows  the  same  pattei*n  as 
that  found  in  other  settled  eonmunities* 

4*  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a*  Foods  Reindeer  meat,  game  and  fish  are  the  principal  foods  and  are 
preserved  by  dryii^,  smoking  or  fjceezing;  other  foods  indLude  dried 
reindeer  milk,  cheese^  wild  birds*  eggs,  wUd  berries  and  flat  bread 
baked  without  yeast;  coffee,  the  commonest  drink,  is  served  to  adults 
and  ohUdren  alike;  supplies  other  than  meat  and  fish  are  bouf^t  in 
towns  in  exchange  for  furs,  skins,  reindeer  and  handicrafts* 
b.  housings  Nomads  use  tents  resembling  tepees;  semt-nomads  live  mainly 
in  dwellings  made  ffom  branches  and  earth;  log  cabins,  found  in 
permanent  settlements,  usually  consist  of  a single  room  with  a boarded 
floor  and  few  windows* 

c*  Clothings  Lapps  wear  clothing  made  of  skins  and  wool;  headgear  varies 
with  the  locality,  but  idle  typical  man*s  cap  has  four  points  and  is 
nicknamed  **the  hat  of  the  four  winds**;  most  lapps  have  coats  which 
look  like  a blouse  and  which  are  worn  thigh-length  by  men  and  knee- 
length  by  women;  a belt  made  of  leather  and  studded  with  metal  disks 
is  worn  around  the  coat;  coats  are  usually  decorated  with  multicolored 
ribboning  or  braidwork;  men  wear  trousers  ^ich  look  like  ski  pants; 
these  trousers  were  once  worn  by  women  as  wsll  as  wsn  out  today  the 
women  wear  long  gowns  like  those  seen  thouf^out  Scandinavia;  moccasins 
and  fur  boots,  usually  stuffed  with  dry  grass,  are  worn  by  men  and  women. 

5*  Qovemraent 

a*  Lapps  live  in  large  family  groups  (blans)  rather  than  tribes;  among 
nomads,  the  group  refers  to  itself  as  a **viUage**  and  bears  the  last 
iuftyiA  of  the  leading  family* 

b«  Decisions  are  made  by  agreemeiit  among  the  adults;  older  and  more 

experienoed  wftwbers  of  the  group  are  often  consulted  and  usually  have 
imiQih  influence* 

e«  Nomadio  groups  are  governed  traditional  rules  and  regulatiow 

regarding  the  bhari^  of  responsibilities  and  hospitality  to  strangers* 

d.  Lapps  living  in  permanent  settlements  — villages,  towns  and  cities  — 
usually  elect  local  off isiale  and  make  rules  and  regulations  like 

settled  people  elsewhere  in  Europe.  ^ ^ 

e.  Lapps  ob^  tbs  rules  and  regulations  of  the  nation  in  which  they  have 

citiaenehip* 
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6.  Religion 
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a Traditionally.  lapfe  praotiOBd  shananlan,  a religion  in  lOi^  **' 

^SSL^ieved  to  naoe  enpemataral  peeere 
SSnoTtBriieSre  of  the  groop;  the  tear  eae  regarded  as  an  antaalJclng 

whose  actions  could  reveal  the  futuree  

b.  Bering  the  Biddle  Agee,  niSBiooaries  *^5^0*5?'  *“*"  "*  B»«>po  entered 

uinXand  and  coneerted  the  to  arirtianlty.  ..  ..inn  «•>  saatam 

o *(^  nioet  leap)  are  Broteatants,  belonging  to  the  Inthew  or  EMtOT 
* faitS}  some  traeel  great  dietanoee  to  attend  onnrdh  aerrioee 

on  Ixaportawb  holidays  and  family  occasions. 

?•  Edttcation 

a.  loong  boya  and  girle  reoeiae  informal  J*«**-«»JJ* 
ta^t  the  sldHi  needed  for  survival  la  the  noirth; 
tau^  to  hunt  and  herd  while  girls  learn  to  be  nelpfhl  la  the 

0.  Children  attend  schools  la  the  townsi  nomad  chlldpen 

live  apart  from  their  families  while  at  school* 

tt.  The  Arts 

a.  Lapp  clothing  aboaa  hitfOy  developed  eleiaie  in  omaBentatlon  and 

0.  Art?^to*i3ae  W »..  .?« 

wooden  coffee  miiei^  blankets,  carved  designs  on  cabins,  mstaaworK 
and  other  handicrafts* 

9*  X|ftpgiiaga  and  literature 

a.  B»  Lapp  langoaga  ia  llte  that  yoken  in  «nd  ia  thought  to 

b*  People  in  various  areas  speak  sharply  dlfferwat  dtotoeto;  teoogperatsd 
into  the  dialect  axe  words  taken  from  the  national  languages  of 

c.  xlS^^*toTiee*iv.d  formal  adneaUon  read  booka  and  other  printed 

ma‘fefcer  la  languages  used  for  lastruotioa* 

d.  literature  of  laganda  and  folitalea  itoion  are 

passed  from  generation  to  generation* 

10*  Agriculture 

a The  lapp  economy  la  based  largely  on  the  bree^ng 
^todW}  betSn  200  to  dOO  aninala  are  re>iiilrad  *p 

of  a amall  family  group}  a "viltoga"  W «"«  toSTw 

rsindaari  during  tha  aight  or  nine  noaUia  of  •lyj) 

^ ^ *a,^  4m  lAM  fliMM  and  where  lichens  are 
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whose  actions  could  wveal  the  future* 
b.  Durixig  the  Middle  Ages,  mlssioiiaries  ffom  other  parte  of  Europe  entered 
juapland  and  converted  the  Lapps  to  Christianity* 
e*  Today  most  Lapps  aope  l^otMtants,  belonging  to  the  Intheran  or  Eastern 
urthodoK  faiths;  some  travel  great  distances  to  attend  char  eh  oervioes 
on  important  holidays  and  family  occasions* 

7*  Education 

a*  Young  boys  and  girls  receive  Informal  education  at  hone  and  are 
tau^t  the  skillB  needed  for  survival  in  the  north;  boys  are 
tau^  to  hunt  and  hsrd  while  girls  learn  to  be  helpful  in  the 
household* 

D*  mny  older  children  attend  sohods  in  the  towns;  nomad  ohildren 
live  apart  from  their  families  while  at  school* 

0*  The  Arts 

a*  Lapp  shows  hi^^ily  developed  skills  in  ornamentation  and 

oecoration* 

b*  Artistic  sklils  may  be  seen  in  bone  and  horn  carvings,  hand»carved 
wooden  coffee  mugs^  blankets,  carved  designs  on  cabins,  meta2w<afk 
and  other  handicrafts* 

9*  Language  and  literature 

a,  *Phft  Lapp  language  is  like  that  spoken  In  Finland  and  is  thonkht  to 
be  Isolated  to  languages  spoken  in  central  Asia* 
b*  People  in  various  areas  speak  sharply  different  dialects;  incorporated 
into  the  dialect  are  words  taken  from  the  national  languages  of 
northern.  Europe* 

c*  Lapps  who  have  received  foxmal  education  read  books  and  other  printed 
matter  in  languages  used  for  instruction* 

^ . Lapps  have  an  oral  literature  of  legends  and  folktales  idiioh  are 
passed  from  generation  to  ganeration* 

10*  Agriculture 

a*  The  Lapp  eoonoifly  is  based  largely  on  the  breeding  and  herding  of 
reindeer;  between  200  to  400  animals  are  reqhired  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a rnnAjj,  family  group;  a "village*’  may  own  more  than  a thousand 
reindeer;  during  the  eight  or  nine  mon^  of  winter,  the  herds  are 
kept  in  the  forests  where  there  Is  less  snow  and  x here  liChsns  ^s 
easier  to  find;  In  the  spring,  the  herds  mi^raite  to  ths  transitional 
forests  of  dwarf  birefaes  and  to  pasture  lands  on  the  mountain  alopas 
where  calving  and  milkliig  take  place;  in  seme  areas,  the  herds  move 
from  the  evergreen  forests  to  pasture  lands  along  the  sea  oMSts; 
herds  of  different  osners  are  carefully  marked  (ear  notahes)  and 
pastured  together  for  protection  against  wolves,  samples  and  other 
predatory  animals;  reindeer  meat,  which  is  eaten  tfarouchOQ^  Scandinavia, 
is  obtained  ffom  the  sals  of  surplus  reindeer* 
u in  acme  areas,  Lapps  herd  cattle  and  sheep  as  well  as  reindeer* 
o*  in  permanent  ooitmunities  along  the  coast,  iappe  work  primarily  as 

fishermen*  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

d*  Purs  obtained  through  hunting  and  trapping  are  exchanged  for  needed 
supplies  in  the  villages  and  towns;  furs  are  then  dipped  to  the  south 
where  they  are  made  into  coats  and  other  articles  or  sold  to  foreign 
merchants* 


11*  Industry 

a.  iron  and  nickel  are  mined  in  various  parts  of  Lapland  and  carried  to 
the  south  by  railroad* 

b*  Big  hydroelectric  power  plants  have  been  built  in  the  river  areas* 

0.  Other  Important  Industries  are  tourism,  the  manufacture  and  sals  of 
handicraft  artioles,  and  transportation* 
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Transpc>rtatlon  and  ooBaBonicatlon 


*****  ^Riers  follow  the  twils  by  foot  la  the  suiner 
and  use  skile,  snomhoee  and  reindeer  sleds  daring  the  winter 

wwSl^s'^il^df  ■»*  ta^yal^  varlelv  of’snrfSee 

Air  routes  link  tee  major  towns  and  oltles  and  ships  ply  the  coastal 
waters  daring  the  warmer  months.  eoastai 

available  in  the  towns  and  cities: 
nodarn  faoililsias  are  n<yt  Iband  in  the  dense  >rest  region* 


13e  Major  problems 


a. 

r>. 

C# 

d* 


better  housing,  transportation 
and  e^oation,  but  these  have  challenged  traditiotial  wavs  of  life 

achools  away  from  home  has  led  mah7  young* 
La^s  to  abandon  traditional  nomadic  ways  of  life  based  on  a sSf 
sistence  economy. 

hydroelectric  power  plants  has  resulted  In 
a loss  of  pasture  lands  needed  for  herding. 

herds  ha^  ^n  forced  out  of  their  traditional  grazing  grounds  by 
the  construction  of  railroads  and  hi^ays,  by  tte  fenclS  of  laS 


Understandings 

Compulsory  education  In  schools  away 
fi*om  home  has  led  many  young  Lapps  to 
abandon  traditional  nomadic  life 
based  on  a subsistence  economy. 

Nomadic  groups  have  traditional 

rules  and  regulations  regarding 
responsibilities  and  hospitalily 
to  strangers. 

Lapp  families  in  villages  and  towns 
live  much  like  other  far*ilies  In 
settled  communities. 


Family  members  have  specific 
responsibilities  lUoa  other 


Concepte 

Bje  environment  in  which  a person 
lives  greatly  affects  his  oppoxu 
tunities  for  personal  growth  and 
development,  (A-S) 

To  achisve  its  goals,  evezy  society 
develops  its  own  system  of  values 
and  beliefs.  (A-6) 


Family  organization  has  taken 
different  forme  In  different 
societies  and  at  different 
historioal  periods,  (A-S) 

Honan  beings  are  much  more  alike 

/m  e»\ 


c. 

d* 


vehioles  are  used. 

Air  routes  link  the  major  towns  and  cities  and  ships  ply  the  coastal 
waters  during  the  warmer  months. 

Modem  communication  facilities  are  available  in  the  towns  and  cities 
modem  facilities  are  not  found  in  the  dense  forest  region. 
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13.  Major  problems 

a.  Modem  times  have  brou^t  the  Lapps  better  housing,  transportation 
and  education,  but  these  have  challenged  traditional  ways  of  life. 

b.  Compulsory  education  in  spools  away  from  home  has  Usd  many  young 
Lapps  to  abandon  traditional  nomadic  ways  of  life  based  on  a sub- 
sistenoe  economy. 

c.  The  building  of  dams  and  hydroelectric  porter  plants  has  resulted  in 
a loss  of  pasture  lands  needed  for  herding. 

d.  nerds  have  been  forced  cot  of  their  traditional  graslng  grounds  by 
the  constmctlon  of  railroads  and  hig^ays,  by  the  fencing  of  land 
and  by  new  rules  and  regulations  concerning  ^e  crossing  of  seme 
international  borders. 

Understandings  Concepts 


Compulsory  education  in  schools  away 
from  home  has  led  many  young  Lapps  to 
abandon  traditional  nomadic  life 
based  on  a subsistence  economy. 

Nomadic  groups  have  traditional 

naes  and  regulations  regarding 
responsibilities  and  hospitalily 
to  strangers. 

Lapp  families  in  villages  and  towns 
live  much  like  other  families  in 
settled  communities. 


Family  members  have  specific 
responsibilities  like  other 
noxmadlo  groups. 

Young  children  receive  informal 
education  at  home  and  are  taught 
skins  needed  for  survival  in  the 
north. 

Lapp  economy,  based  largely  on 
breeding  and  herding  of  reindeer, 
is  hampered  by  ths  constmctlon  of 
railroads  and  hig^ays. 

Lapps  obey  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  nation  in  whidi  they  have 
eitisenship. 

Lappe  are  oitisens  of  the  countries 
in  idiioh  they  reside. 


The  environment  in  which  a person 
lives  greatly  affects  his  oppoiv. 
tunities  for  personal  growth  and 
development.  (A-S) 

To  achieve  its  goals,  every  society 
develops  its  own  system  of  values 
and  beliefs.  (A-S) 


Family  organisation  has  taken 
different  forms  in  different 
societies  and  at  different 
historical  periods.  (A--S) 

Human  beinge  are  much  more  alike 
than  different.  (A«-S} 


Customs,  traditions,  values,  and 
beliefs  are  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  (H) 


Itonan  wants  are  greater  than  the 
available  resources.  (E) 


Qovemments  exist  to  make  rules 
for  group  living.  (P»S.) 


AH  men  have  the  ri^xt  to  a 
nationality,  to  fr^dom  of  movement, 
and  to  residence  within  a country. 
(C.L.) 
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THEME  E - HOW  FEOPI£  JblVE  IN  pCVmilN  RBGIUMS 


Jaaaic  Geographic  Features 
1*  Location 


a, 


e. 


thnTfT!*”..^  “ mtOTal  elevation  rislnc  at  least  2,000  feet  aboTO 
^ WOTOundlng  landj  it  bas  steep  slopes  and  a sanmit. 
Mront^s^^not  restricted  to  any  latitude  and  are  found  on  all 

‘5?*™  Beraispliere  run  north  to 
south  »om  Alaska  to  the  southern  tip  of  South  Anerica 

Hemisifcere  run  in  a west 

South^s^kto\f?So5te”  ^ 


2,  Physical  features 


e. 
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MOT^ins  stand  between  a sea  and  a desert  in  several  parts  of  tha 

**“  “ country  by  bloolcing  moisture-laden 

winJw^d  side  of  a mountain  receives  moisture,  while  the  leeward 
side  remains  relatively  dry.  wniao  ane  leeward 

^es  according  to  altitude,  many  mountain  tops  arc 
pertnanentjy  covered  wil^  snow, 

^^ood  trees  often  grow  at  the  base  of  the  windward  side  of  mountains* 
evergreens  may  grow  up  to  the  tree  line. 

^ limited  in  steep  mountainnus  areas. 

important  source  of  hydro-electric  power 
Some  mountains  contain  impoi:'tant  mineral  resources. 

S^e  mou^^  ^ be  a source  of  weal*^  by  attracting  tourists 

Buita^  for  grating  and  growing  tree  ^rops, 

A variety  of  vegetation  zones  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  mountains. 


Understandings 


Mountains  affect  the  dimate  of  an 
area  by  blocking  moisture-laden 
winds. 


Concepts 


Men's  life  is  affected  by  relation- 
ships between  the  earth  and  man.  (Q, 


Some  mountain  slopes  are  used  for 
grazing  and  growing  tree  crops. 


Man  has  always  used  the  earth^s 
rasouroes  for  living,  (o) 


o 
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Man  usee  streams  as  a source  of  l^dro- 

electric  power;  man  mines  mineral 
resourcag  ffwwH  a#—  mmi 


Eaarth  changes  man  and  man  changes 
earth, 


i 


■f 
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iiaslc  Geographic  Feati?res 
1,  Location 


a.  A '"mountain  is  a natural  elevation  risinr  least  2>000  feet  above 
the  surrounding  land;  it  has  steep  slopes  and  a sunmit, 
b»  Mountains  are  not  restricted  to  any  latitude  and  are  found  on  all 
the  continents, 

c.  The  major  mountain  ranges  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  run  north  to 
south  from  Alaska  to  the  southern  tip  of  South  America. 

d.  The  majOT*  mountain  ranges  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  run  in  a west 
to  east  belt^  going  from  Spain  across  Europe  into  Asia  and  across 
Southeast  Asia  to  the  Pacific. 

e.  The  major^  mountain  ranges  of  Afk*lca  run  ft?om  north  to  south  in  th® 
eastern  part  of  the  continent, 

2,  Physical  features 


a.  Mountains  stand  between  a sea  and  a desert  in  several  parts  of  the 
world. 

0.  Mountains  affect  the  clhnate  of  a country  by  blocking  moisture-laden 
winds. 

c.  The  windward  side  of  a mountain  receives  moisture « while  the  leeward 
side  remains  relatively  dry. 

d.  Temperature  varies  according  to  altitude;  many  mountain  tops  are 
permanently  covered  with  snow. 

e.  Hhrdwood  trees  often  grow  at  the  base  of  the  windward  side  of  mountains; 
evergreens  may  grow  up  to  the  tree  line. 

f.  Land  for  farming  is  limited  in  steep  mountainous  areas. 

g.  Mountain  streams  may  provide  an  important  source  of  hy^o^electric  power. 

h«  Some  mountains  contain  important  mineral  resources. 

1.  Some  mountains  may  be  a source  of  wealih  by  attracting  tourists. 

j.  Some  mountain  slopes  are  suitable  for  grazing  and  growing  tree  crops, 

k.  A variety  of  vegetation  zones  is  found  on  the  slopes  of  mountains. 

Understandings  Concepts 


Mountains  affect  the  climate  of  an 
area  by  blocking  molrture^laden 
winds. 

Some  mountain  slopes  are  used  for 
grazing  and  growing  tree  crops. 

Man  uses  streams  as  a source  of  hydro- 
electric power;  man  mines  mineral 
resources  found  in  some  mountains. 


Msin*s  life  is  affected  by  relation® 
ships  between  the  earth  and  man.  (0) 


Man  has  alwayB  used  the  eazth'^s 
resoTzroes  for  living.  (G) 

Earth  changes  man  and  man  changes 
earth.  iG} 


Case  Stuc(y:  The  People  of  the  Swiss  Alps 


1.  Population 

a.  Most  of  the  population  is  centered  in  cities  on  the  Mittelland  Plateau^ 
on  the  lower  sloped  and  in  the  valleys. 

b.  The  population  has  a dive^.’se  background  with  cultural  ties  to  Germany^ 
France  and  Italy. 

2.  HistoricaJL  background 

a.  Most  of  the  Swiss  people  are  of  Latin  or  Germanic  descent. 

b.  The  original  people  were  fishermen  tlake  dwellers)  who  later  became 
farmers  and  herders. 
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3.  Family  life 
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a.  Women  and  girls  take  care  of  tne  household^  sew  and  embroider  clothes, 
cook  and  perform  farm  chores. 

D.  Men  and  boys  herd  animals,  raise  crops  ana  do  vario^  arts  and  crafts. 

c.  Many  men  make  watch  parts  and  are  skilled  in  mechanics. 

d.  In  the  cities,  men  and  women  work  at  many  jobs  and  professions. 


4. 


Securing  basic  family  needs 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Food*  prtnelpai.  foods  are  niUc  and  dairy  porodoets  ^dieese), 

and  vegetables;  fruits  and  other  food  products  are  limited  in 

sappily  and  most  be  imported.  , ^ x 

Hooslngt  winter  homos  (la  the  ralleys)  are  made  of  ol  and  stm; 
many  have  steep  roofs  to  shod  the  encwj  eunmer  homes,  <^ed 
chalets,  are  made  of  wood;  thatched  roofs  are  covered  with 
heavy  stones  for  wind  protection. 

Clothing:  clothing  is  similar  to  that  worn  in  America  and  western 

Ehtrope;  Swiss  costumes  are  worn  on  festival  days. 


5o  Government 

a The  Federal  Republic,  known  as  the  Swiss  Confederation,  has  22  cantons 
or  states;  cantons  send  representatives  to  the  t^’o  of  Parliament 

b.  Some  of  the  cantons  practice  a form  of  democracy  in  which  all  the 
people  take  part  in  the  making  of  laws. 


6.  Religion 

a.  The  people  enjoy  ft*eedom  of  religion. 

b.  The  major  religions  of  western  society  are  represented  among  the  people 

7.  Education 

a.  There  is  a degree  of  literacy  with  free  and  compulsory  elementary 

b.  There  are  many  secondary  scdiools,  universities,  medical  and  trade 
sdhools. 

8.  The  Arts 

a.  Woodcarvings,  musical  toys  and  handcarved  fumitu:^  display  the 
artistic  and  mechanical  talents  of  the  Swiss  people, 

b.  Music  festivals  feature  grou];v^lnging  yodeling. 

0*  Alpehhoms  and  flutes  are  Important  musical  insuruments. 


COOK  and  perrom  rarm  cnares. 

Men  and  herd  animals^  raise  crops  and  do  various  arts  and  crafts. 

c.  Many  men  make  watch  parts  and  are  skilled  in  mechanics. 

d.  In  the  cities » men  and  women  work  at  many  jobs  and  professions. 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Food:  principal  foods  are  milk  and  dairy  products  (cheese)^  meat 

and  vegetables;  fruits  and  other  food  products  are  limited  in 
supply  and  must  be  imported. 

b.  housing:  winter  homes  (in  the  valleys)  are  made  of  wood  and  stone; 

many  have  steep  roofs  to  shed  the  snow;  summer  homes>  called 
chalets^  are  made  of  wood;  thatched  roofs  are  covered  with 
neavy  stones  for  wind  protection. 

c.  Clothing:  clothing  is  similar  to  that  worn  in  America  and  western 

Eiurope;  Swiss  costumes  are  worn  on  festival  days. 

5.  Government 

a.  The  Federal  Republic^  known  as  the  Swiss  Confederation,  has  22  cantons 
or  states;  cantons  send  representative?  to  the  t»^*o  houses  of  Parliament. 

b.  Some  of  the  cantons  practice  a form  of  democracy  in  which  all  the 
people  take  part  in  the  making  of  laws. 

6.  Religion 

a.  The  people  enjoy  freedom  of  religion. 

b.  The  major  religions  of  western  society  are  represented  among  the  people. 

7.  Education 

a.  There  is  a high  degree  of  litera<y  with  free  and  compulsory  elementary 
education. 

b.  There  are  many  secondary  schools,  universities,  medical  and  trade 
schools. 

8.  The  Arts 

a.  Woodearvings,  musical  toys  and  handcarved  furniture  display  the 
artistic  and  mechanical  talents  of  the  Swiss  people. 

b.  Music  festivals  feature  groupi^inging  yodeling. 

0.  Alpenhoms  and  flutes  are  important  musical  instruments. 

9.  Language  and  literature 

a.  There  is  no  official  Swiss  language. 

b.  Tl»  principal  languages  are  Oeman,  Frenbh,  Italian  and  Romansh 
(dlaiecte  descended  from  Latin). 

o.  There  are  folktales  and  stories  based  on  history  (e.g.,  "V/illlam  Tell*')* 

d.  Johanna  Spyri,  a writer  of  children books,  is  best  known  for  Heidi. 

e.  Johann  Pestolozsi  is  known  for  his  writings  and  theories  in  education. 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  Dairying  Is  a major  activity;  the  Swiss  convert  bulk  milk  into 
smaller,  more  valuable  products  that  can  be  shipped  without  difficulty 
and  sold  at  hi^er  prices;  principal  products  are  cheese,  milk,  chocolate 
and  various  fonns  of  procsssed  milk. 

b.  Herding  is  widely  practiced;  the  Swiss  herd  special  breeds  of  cows  and 
mountato  goats;  herds  are  movec  to  the  higher  meadows  during  the  summer 
and  are  taken  to  the  valleys  in  the  fall. 

11.  Industry 

The  Swiss  add  their  labor  to  raw  materials  which  brings  them  income 
when  processed  and  sold. 

The  Swiss  manufacture  watidies,  blocks,  precision  tools,  onstom-made 
machinery,  oi^ioal  goods,  textiles,  lace,  embroidery,  electric 
generators  and  chemical  products. 
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‘ SSmS*  **^®  todurtrles  «re  tourism,  education,  health  care  and 
e.  Important  cities  are  Berne,  tooeme,  Bisel,  Geneva  and  St.  Merits, 
^ansportation  and  cowmnnication 

c.  Air  transportation  is  wlde3y  used 

I*  ^£'^Er,  z 

13.  Major  probleais 


a. 

b. 

Ce 

d. 


a varietjr  of  raw  materials  and  foods 
O^i^  becoming  overeroeded  since  there  is  little  area  fir 

present  many  difficulties  to  economic  growth  and 

different  oultural 

oacKgrounas  • a major  problem  in  other  countries  of  the  world* 


Understandingg 

Folktales  and  stories  based  cn  historv* 
are  still  in  use  today. 


The  Swiss  have  succeeded  In  unifying 
people  of  different  cultural  back- 
grounds , 

The  people  display  many  artistic  and 
nmsical  talents. 


Family  members  perform  specific 
responsibilities. 

Most  manufactured  goods  are 
produced  for  the  Turopean  market. 

The  Swiss  have  cultural  ties  with 
the  German,  French  and  Italian 
people. 


Con*^pts 

Man*s  present  material  and  cultural 
level  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
aTOumulated  knowledge  and  experiences 
of  the  past.  (A<-S) 

The  diversity  of  cultural  patterns 
in  the  modem  world  makes  oultural 
coexistence  essential.  (A-S) 

Cultural  contributions  are  not 
toe  monopoly  of  any  ethnic  group. 


The  family  is  too  basic  unit  of 
human  society.  (A-S) 

Specialization  makes  for  greater 
econon^  and  Increased  production. 
(E) 

Man  is  a product  of  his  past,  ^H) 


Some  cantons  practice  a form  of 
democracy  in  which  all  the 


Pftytiolpatlon  by  citizens 


i 
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Transportation  and  cownnmicatlon 


a.  Railroads  are  govemment-aoperated  and  use  hydro-electric  power. 
b«  Automobiles  and  trucks  travel  the  mountain  roads. 

c.  Air  transportation  is  widely  used. 

d.  Cable  cars  carry  people  up  and  down  the  mountains. 

e.  Toboggans  and  sleds  are  used  daring  the  winter  months. 

f.  Automobile  and  railroad  tunnels  have  been  dug  throu^  the  mountains. 

g.  Frei^xters  on  the  Rhine  River  carry  goods  to  other  parts  of  Europe. 


13.  Major  problems 

a.  The  country  must  import  a variety  of  raw  materials  and  foods. 

b.  Cities  are  becoming  overcrowded  since  there  is  little  area  for 
expansion. 

c.  The  mouzxtalns  present  many  difficulties  to  economic  growth  and 
development. 

d.  The  Swiss  have  succeeded  in  unil^rlng  people  of  different  cultural 
backgrounds  — a major  problem  in  other  countries  of  the  world. 


Understandings 

Folktales  and  stories  based  on  history 
are  still  in  use  today. 


The  Swiss  have  succeeded  in  unifying 
people  of  different  cultural  bacl&» 
grounds. 

The  people  display  many  artistic  and 
musical  talents. 


Family  members  perform  specific 
responsibilities . 

Host  manufacture  cl  goods  are 
produced  for  the  Turopean  market. 


Tho  Swiss  have  cultural  ties  with 
the  German^  French  and  Italian 
people. 

Some  cantons  practice  a form  of 
democracy  in  which  all  the  people 
help  to  make  the  laws. 


The  Swiss  enjoy  freedom  of  religion. 


Concepts 

Man’s  present  material  and  cultural 
level  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experiences 
of  the  past.  (A-S) 

The  diversity  of  cultural  patterns 
in  the  modem  world  makes  cultural 
coexistence  essential.  (A-S) 

Cultural  contributions  are  not 
the  monopoly  of  any  ethnic  group* 
(A-S) 

The  family  is  the  basic  unit  of 
human  society.  (A-S) 

Specialization  makes  for  greater 
economy  and  increased  production. 

(K) 

Man  is  a product  of  his  past.  (H) 


Active  participation  by  citizens 
in  the  process  of  govemmeixb  helps 
to  insure  the  continuation  of 
domocracy . ( P. S . ) 

All  men  have  the  to  freedom 

of  conscience  and  religion.  (C.I.) 


Case  Studyg  The  People  of  the  American  Rockies 
1.  Population 

a.  The  American  Rockies ^ which  begin  in  northern  Hew  Mexico  and  stretdh 
across  Colorado  ^ Utah«  V^romlng^  Idaho  and  Montana » have  a population 
density  of  about  five  persons  to  the  square  mile;  in  large  parts  of 
the  region  there  is  less  than  one  person  to  the  square  mile. 

b.  The  most  densely  populated  areas  are  ths  cities  (built  in  or  near 
mountain  passes)  > the  irrigated  river  valleys  and  the  lower  mountain 
slopes;  the  population  is  about  equally  divided  between  rural  and 
urban  areas. 
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e«  The  population  includes  persons  belonging  to  every  major  racial^ 
religious  and  national  group. 

2.  Historical  background 

a.  The  Rookies  sere  formed  millions  of  years  ago  Tdten  hot»  molten 
materials  raised  the  earth’s  crust  ‘^usands  of  feet  above  sea  level. 

b.  Archeologists  have  discovered  evidence  IduKb  men  lived  in  the  region 
about  35^000  years  ago. 

c.  Many  Indian  tribes  ihhabited  the  region  before  it  was  readied  by 
European  eaqplorers. 

d.  Spanish  explcn'ers  passed  tfarou^  parts  of  the  Roohy  Mountains  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

e.  After  the  purdhase  of  the  louisiana  Territory  in  1803^  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore  and  map  the  area. 

f.  A group  of  Mormons^  driven  west  because  of  their  religious  belief s^ 
crossed  the  Rookies  in  the  middle  1800’s  and  settled  in  Ctah$  there 
thsy  pioneered  in  land  Irrigation 

g.  The  mountain  region  was  first  settled  by  prospectors  seeking  gold 
and  silver. 

h.  After  Congress  passed  the  first  Homestead  law  in  1862ji  a large 
number  of  farmers^  cattlemen^  miners  and  trappers  entmd  the  area. 

3.  Family  life 

a.  Most  of  the  people  live  in  small  family  groups  consisting  of  parents^ 
children  and  sometimes  other  close  relations. 

b.  Ih  rural  areas^  men  and  boys  cultivate  crops  ^ herd  animals.^  fish 
and  fauttt^  and  perform  other  chores}  women  and  girls  take  olt  a cf 
the  household. 

c.  Ih  urban  areas>  family  life  is  like  that  in  other  large  American 
cities;  men  and  women  work  at  many  different  jobs  and  professions. 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  In  the  large  towns  and  cities^  food^  housing  and  clothing  are  ts^oal 
of  that  found  in  American  urban  oomnunitles;  needed  goods  and  services 
are  purchased. 

b.  Ih  rural  communities  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes^ 
homes  are  made  of  wood  and  stone;  many  houses  have  steep  roofs  to 
Shed  the  snow;  some  food  in  produced  by  the  family  or  procured  throu^ii 
fishing  and  hunting^  but  mudh  is  purchased  at  stoares;  dothing  is 
similar  to  that  worn  elseidisre  in  America  where  winter^r^  are  odd  and 
sunmers  are  warm  and  pOLeasant. 

5.  Qovemment 

a.  lacal  officials  are  elected  in  the  towns  and  cities;  lood  governments 
provide  services  such  water  supply^  sewage  system^  police  protection 
and  education. 

b,  The  various  state  governments  and  the  federal  government  provide  law 

a ^ mm a « • 


a«  The  Rockies  were  formed  millions  of  years  ago  Tdien  hot,  molten 

materlalj  raised  the  earth's  crust  thousands  of  feet  above  sea  level. 

b«  Archeologists  have  discovered  evidence  that  men  lived  in  the  region 
about  15,000  years 

c.  Many  Xhdian  tribes  inhabited  ;*he  region  before  it  was  readhed  by 
European  explorers. 

d.  Spanish  explorers  passed  throui^  parts  of  the  Roolcy  Mountains  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

e.  After  the  purdhase  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  in  1803,  President 
Thomas  Jefferson  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  to  explore  and  nap  the  area. 

f.  A group  of  Momons,  driven  west  because  of  their  religiooe  beliefs, 
crossed  the  Rookies  in  the  middle  1800*s  and  settled  In  Utah;  there 
they  pioneered  In  land  rigation 

g.  The  mountain  region  was  fir^  settled  by  prospectors  seeking  gold 
and  silver. 

h.  After  Congress  passed  the  first  Homestead  law  in  1862,  a large 
number  of  farmers,  cattlen^,  miners  and  trappers  entered  the  area. 

3.  Family  life 

a.  Most  of  the  people  live  in  small  family  groups  consisting  of  parents, 
dhildren  and  sometimes  other  close  relations. 

*>•  rural  areas,  man  and  boys  cultivate  crops,  herd  animals,  fish 
and  hunt,  and  perfoim  other  diores;  women  and  girls  take  care  of 
the  household. 

o.  3h  m*ban  areas,  family  life  is  like  that  In  other  large  American 
cities;  men  and  women  work  at  many  different  jobs  and  professions. 

4.  Securing  basic  family  needs 

a.  Ih  the  large  towns  and  cities,  food,  housing  and  <£Lothing  are  typical 
of  that  found  in  American  urban  oomnunities;  needed  goods  and  services 
are  purchased. 

b.  2h  rural  oomnunities  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  mountain  slopes, 
homes  are  made  of  wood  and  stone;  many  houses  have  steep  roofs  to 
Shed  the  snow;  some  food  in  produced  by  the  family  or  procured  throufi^ 
fishing  and  hunting,  but  mudh  la  purohased  at  storos;  clothing  is 
similar  to  that  worn  elsewhere  la  America  idiere  winters  are  cold  and 
summers  are  wans  and  pQLeasant. 

5*  Qovemmenb 

a.  local  officials  are  elected  In  the  towns  and  cities;  local  governments 
provide  servloes  such  as  water  supply,  sewage  system,  police  protection 
and  education. 

b.  The  various  state  governments  and  tha  federal  government  provide  law 
and  order  and  offer  various  services. 

6.  Religion 

a.  The  people  enjoy  f^edom  of  religion. 

b.  The  major  religious  groups  la  American  life  are  found  in  the  area. 

7.  Education 

a.  There  is  a hl^  degree  of  literacy  with  tree  and  compulsory  elementaxy 
and  secondary  education. 

b.  Many  colleges,  universities  and  speoiaHaed  schools  are  located  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

b.  The  Arts 

a.  Major  cities  have  theaters,  concert  halls,  museums  and  other 
facilities  for  artistie  pursuits. 

b.  Some  of  the  cities  and  resort  areas  conduct  special  cultural  festivals 
which  are  attended  by  people  tran  other  parts  of  the  nation  and  from 
foreign  oountries. 
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9. 


and  ltteyatm»» 


««»«•  languages  are  spoken  by 

‘ ««rtelL^S2U’'5S.SS  Sd”L'Si^S:,^TSe “ItS!****" 


AgfigtiXIaire 


a* 


*f  loultaral  aetlvltl.,, 

some  mountain  alppesj  •1*«)  and  on 

b.  *■  "«.*)»  skins  and^.^ 

«.  grosi  ^ te  r^*:aSSsf 

“ ”**  vaUnys  and  on  the  loeer  slopes. 

atnr 


11*  indue  tiy 


a. 


Man^aoturlng  plants  in  the  lareer  tmmfi  am^  <*4*4 
. canned  goods » bontmao^,  ^ titles  produce  eonstmer 

b.  Mines  prodttoe  mlneMiT^^  pPoeessed  meat, 

l~a,  8?ia,  Sllwr,  i^pp^., 

a.  “**  •'***•  «*t^^*’iT]S 

year  visit  •tatTSta^wJ?  ^l«ts  ea<di 

[StVir4iA4l4#m  A«»aS  


ft^aneportation  and  ooimnmioation 


b.  AlrllnTrwitw  MnrtS*iSS^cnies^tt’*th^®^^  ^ kootdes. 
some  remote  aroas.  airplanes  provide  transportation  to 

nay  be  difficult  In  the  vllArMss^Seas!'*  OMwinnlcatlon 


13e  Major  nroblews 


a. 


o 
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wksts  and1»aJw^pSuUtlf.n*o«^r*^**  ^ ^ ‘*^**"«*» 

C'  --  — 

a.  Sf  Slta^V 

q.  Mie  failure  to  praotloe  oona«r«a4...  v..*T:?.* 


memoers  or  various  e-unixo  groups.  ^ 

!>•  A nunber  of  tirltors  vbo  hove  lived  In  the  Rockies  have  prodaced 
works  deserihiiiR  the  oustoms  and  traditions  of  the  region, 

10.  Agriculture 

a.  Sheep  and  cattle  raising  are  the  most  important  agricultural  activities; 
livestock  graae  in  the  basins  ilevel  areas  with  sloping  sides)  and  on 
some  mountain  slopes;  herds  provide  beef,  milk  (from  which  a variety 

of  diiry  products  is  made)>  skins  and  wool, 

b.  Potatoes^  wheats  sugar  beets  and  fruits  such  as  cherries  and  aoples 
are  grown  in  Irrigated  areas  in  river  valleys  and  on  the  lower  slopes. 

11.  industry 

a.  Hanufaoturing  plants  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities  produce  consumer 
goods  sud«  as  canned  goods>  beet  sugar  and  processed  meat. 

b.  Mines  produce  minerals  and  metals  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper, 
lead,  petroleum,  phosphates,  bituminous  coal  and  uranium;  the  region 
has  many  refineries  to  process  ores  and  refine  vmtals. 

c.  Wood  products  such  as  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  are  made  from  the 
pine,  fir,  cedar  and  spruce  that  grow  in  the  region. 

d.  Tourism  is  a major  regional  industry;  ttiousands  of  tourists  ea<m 
year  visit  the  national  and  state  parks;  hunting,  fishing  and 
skiing  ex's  major  tourist  attraotions. 

e.  Other  important  industries  are  transportation,  marketing,  furniture, 
chemicals,  fertilisers,  electric  power  and  electronic  equipment. 

12.  Transportation  and  oommunioation 

a.  Relatively  fevj  major  railroads  and  highways  cress  over  the  Rockies, 

b.  Airline  routes  link  the  major  cities  with  othor  areas  in  the 
united  States;  privately-owned  airplanes  provide  transportation  to 

soma  remote  areas.  4 

c.  Comnunloatlon  facilities  of  every  type  are  available,  but  oomnunlcatlon 

may  be  difficult  In  the  wilderness  areas. 


13,  Major  problems 

a.  Ihdiistrlal  development  has  been  hampered  by  the  long  distances  from 

markets  and  major*  population  centers.  . , . ^ ^ - 

b.  Transportation  facilities  are  Inadequate  for  rapid  Industrial 
developp  snt;  transposition  costs  8»*3  hi?h, 

0,  Altho»i|^  many  straams  and  rivers  are  found  in  the  Rockies,  the 
region  lacks  a large  dependable  water  supply. 

d.  The  failure  to  praotioe  conservation  has  restilted  in  the  loss  cf 
importart  natural  resouroes. 


Understandings 

Writers  living  in  the  Rockies  have 
produced  works  describing  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  the  region. 


Concepts 

Man’s  present  material  and  cTiltural 
level  is  an  outgrovrth  of  the 
accumulated  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  past,  (A-S) 


Various  ethnic  groups  live  in 
the  region. 


The  diversity  of  cultural  patterns 
in  the  modem  world  makes  cultuml 
coexistence  essential.  (A-fl) 


Some  of  the  cities  have  cultural 
festivals. 

Most  of  tho  people  live  in  small 
family  groups. 


Cultural  contributions  are  not  the 
monopoly  of  any  ethnic  group.  (A-S) 

The  family  Is  the  basic  unit  of 
human  society.  (A-S) 
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Several  important  industries 
which  require  specialization 
are  in  the  region. 

Several  generations  of  farmers ^ 
cattlemen  anc3  miners  live  in 
the  area. 

ix>cal  officials  are  elected  in 
the  towns  and  cities. 


Major  religious  groups  in  American 
life  are  found  in  the  region. 

Several  important  industries 
produce  goods  idiich  are  transported 
to  other  places. 


'^secialization  makes  for  greater 
economy  and  Increased  production.  (B) 

Man  is  a product  of  his  past.  (H) 


Active  participation  by  citizens 
in  the  process  of  government 
helps  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
democrat.  iP.S.) 

All  man  have  the  rigtt  to  Areedom 
of  conscience  and  religion.  (C.L.) 

Speeializaticn  makes  for  greater 
eopnony  and  increased  production. 
(B) 
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Note:  This  theme  makes  use  of  understandings  developed  earlier  in 
•tudy.  It  1.  d..tgn«.  to  p«oldo  . ««SSfSr2o::Siy'*:f 


g>0  way  man  gets  his  fend 


of 
work 


a.  Pishing 
bo  Farming 
Co  Herding 
do  Hunting 
e*  Gathering 
f.  Trading 
go  Trapping 
ho  Buying 


2.  The  wav  man  nraperee  hla  food. 

Sie  way  man^ets  hla  elething. 

Co  The  use  of  animal  materials 

b.  The  use  of  plant  materials 

c.  The  use  of  synthetics 

way  man  builds  his  house. 

V*  £!?*  natural  and  man«naade  materials 

b.  The  use  of  tools 

Co  The  ways  In  which  housing  meets  natural  conditions 

5*  l^e  wav  man  lives  In  aroups. 


b.  Village  and  tribal  organizations 

5*  n?*uJ  nnd  national  governmental  organizations 
do  Rights  and  vssponsibllltles  of  group  membership 


The  wav  met^  tSachSS  his  veung. 


V*  tribal,  and  national  custmns  at^  tradltlo 

bo  The  role  of  schools 

c.  The  role  of  myths  and  legendSo 


The  way  man  communicates. 


a.  Picture  stories 

b.  Sign  languages,  gestures  and  signals 
Co  Counting  systems 

do  Spoken  and  written  languages 
e.  Music 


xfws  w«y 

a.  Fishing 

b.  Farming 

e.  Herding 

d.  Hunting 

e.  Gathering 

f.  Trading 

g.  Trapping 

h.  Buying 

2.  The  way  man  prepares,  his  food. 

3.  The  way  pets  his  clothing. 

a.  The  use  of  animal  materials 

b.  The  use  of  plant  materials 

c.  The  use  of  synthetics 

4.  The  way  «»an  builds  his  house. 

a.  The  use  of  natural  and  man-made  materials 

b.  The  use  of  tools 

c.  The  ways  in  shich  housing  meets  natural  conditions 

5.  The  wav  man  lives  in  groups. 

a.  Family  organisation  and  the  role  of  family  menibers 

b.  Village  and  tribal  organisations 

c.  Local  and  national  governmental  organisations 

d.  Rights  and  responsibilities  of  group  membership 

6.  The  wav  «««  teaches  his  young. 

a*  Family t tribal > acid  national  customs  and  traditions 

b.  The  role  of  schools 

c.  The  role  of  myths  and  legends. 

7.  The  wav  man  cwnmunicates. 

a.  Picture  stories 

b.  Sign  languages,  gestures  and  signals 

c.  Counting  systems 

d.  Spoken  and  written  languages 

e.  Music 

f.  Electronic  devices  - telephones,  radio,  television,  etc. 

8*  The  wav  wan  expresses  himself. 

a.  The  arts  and  crafts:  painting,  beadcraft,  shell  craft,  tapestry, 
basketry,  pottery,  wood  carvings,  metal  work,  architecture. 

b.  Music 

c.  The  dance 

d.  Literature 

e.  The  drama 

f.  Religious  observances 


9.  The  wav  man  makes  and  uses  tools. 


a. 

b. 


in*s  physical  characteristics  enable  him  to  perform  a variety  of 

isles  e 

in  midees  and  uses  many  different  kinds  of  tools  - from  simple 
ibble  tools  to  complex  machines. 
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pan  tries,  to  satisfy  Jils  wants  through  the  use  of  limited  reaourcgg 


a.  Allocation  of  patural  resources 

b.  Production  of  goods  and  services 

c.  Specialization 

The  way  wan  uses  and  changes  the  earth. 

a.  Fills  up  swamps. 

b.  Builds  daitts  to  save  water  and  make  electricity. 

c.  Digs  tunnels  through  mountains. 


d.  Builds  bridges  over  rivers, 
c.  Irrigates  land. 

f.  Moves  rivers. 

g.  Digs  canals. 

h.  Builds  roads  and  makes  paths. 

i.  Drains  water. 

J.  Uses  bodies  of  water. 


Unders  tend ines 

Man  uses  the  earth's  resources  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Man  uses  and  changes  the  earth. 


Man  teaches  his  young,  the  family, 
group,  and  national  traditions 
and  customs. 

Man  creates  village,  tribal,  local 
and  national  government  organizations. 

Man  tries  to  satisfy  his  wants  by  using 
his  limited  resources. 

Man  lives  in  groups  and  organizes 
other  groups  to  meet  his  social , 
Intellectual  and  political  needs. 

Man  makes  and  uses  tools;  man 
expresses  himself  in  various  ways. 

Man  uses  previous  knowledges  as  a 
basis  for  developing  new  ideas, 

e.g.,  electronic  devices,  complex 
machines. 

Man  uses  traditional  values,  beliefs, 
religion  and  customs  as  guides  for 
living. 

Man  has  similar  needs,  desires  and 
abilities,  but  may  try  to  fulfill  them 
in  different  ways.  . 
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Concents 

Man  has  always  used  the  earth's 
resources  to  meet  his  basic  needs.  <6) 

Man's  life  is  affected  by  relationships 
between  the  earth  and  the  tiniverse. 

(G) 

Customs,  traditions,  values,  and 
beliefs  are  passed  from  generation 
to  generation.  (H) 

Governments  exist  to  make  rules  for 
group  living.  (P.S.) 

The  economic  wants  of  society  are 
never  satisfied.  <K) 

Man  organizes  many  kinds  of  groups 
to  meet  his  social  needs.  ?A-S) 


Cultural  contributions  are  not  the 
flionopoly  of  any  ethnic  group.  (A-S) 

Man's  present  material  and  cultural 
level  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ac- 
cumulated knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  past.  (A-S) 

Men  and  elvlllzatlone  have  been 
motivated  by  moral  an.i|  spiritual 
values  and  beliefs.  (A-S) 

Human  beings  are  much  more  like 
than  different.  (A-S) 


THEME  G • HOW  WE  PRACTICE  GOOD  CITIZBMSHIP 


Note:  A fundamental  goal  of  the  curriculum  in  the  social  sciences  is  the 

development  of  patriotic  citizenship.  The  observance  of  traditional 
holidays 5 the  commemoration  of  events  of  historical  importance,  and 
the  conduct  of  patriotic  exercises  within  the  classroom,  school  and 
coraminity  offer  nimierous  opportunities  for  meaningful  instruction 
about  the  national  heritage. 

No  less  important  to  the  development  of  patriotic  citizenship  is 
instruction  on  current  events  and  issues.  VTherever  possible,  such 
studies  should  be  planned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  pupils*  work. 

The  teacher,  however,  should  feel  free  to  conduct  lessons  on  significant 
local,  national  and  international  events  Whenever  they  occur. 

This  theme  is  designed  fc''  use  in  connection  with  the  other  themes  of 
the  grade.  The  content  and  concepts  listed  below  will  be  most  meaningful 
when  they  are  incorporated  into  the  regular,  daily  work  of  the  class. 

Content  Outline 

1.  We  observe  and  celebrate  holidays  that  relate  to  our  national  heritage. 

a.  Days  celebrating  events,  personalities  and  movements  of  national 
historical  significance. 

b.  Days  marking  the  observances  of  religious,  ethnic  and  cultural  groups. 

2.  We  show  respect  for  the  symbols  of  nationhood:  the  Flag,  the  Pledge,  the 

National  Anthem  and  other  patriotic  songs  and  observances. 

3.  We  respect  the  rights  of  others. 

a.  The  basic  rights  of  American  citizenship. 

b.  Responsibilities  of  citizens  in  a democracy, 
e.  Basic  h«iman  rights. 

4.  We  observe  rules  and  laws  made  for  the  emmion  good  - at  home,  at  school 
and  in  the  community. 

5.  We  keep  informed  about  current  local,  national  and  international  events. 

Understandings  Concepts 


We  observe  and  celebrate  holidays 
that  relate  to  our  national  heritage. 

Rules  and  laws  are  observed  for  the 
common  good  of  all  people. 

Citizens  in  a democracy  have  rights 
and  responsibilities. 


The  necessity  for  respecting  the 
rights  of  others. 

We  respect  the  observances  of 
religious,  ethnic  and  cultural 
groups. 


Every  event,  movement,  and  in- 
stitution has  roots  in  the  past.  <H) 

Man  develops  rules  and  laws  to 
live  together.  P.S.) 

Democratic  governments  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  providing  equal  rights 
and  opportunitiec;  for  all.  (P.S.) 

All  men  have  inalienable  rights. 
(C.L.) 

Societies  vary  in  culture.  (A.g.) 


We  keep  Informed  about  currest  The  present  lafluenees  our 

events.  undexwtanding  of  the  past,  (h) 
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The  Skills  I>rogram  For  Grade  Three 

(See  "Skills  In  the  History  and  social  Sciences  rrogtam/'J 

SKILLS  TO  BE  INTRODOCED 
Time  and  spatial  relattenshin  skills 

Developing  critical  thinking  about  events  and  dates 
Skills  in  locating  and  gathering  information 

1.  Using  a dictionary 

2.  Using  an  index 

3.  Using  a glossary 

4.  Using  encyclopedias 

5.  Using  an  appendix 

Skills  in  problem»solvintt  and  critical  fch inking 

A.  Analyzing  and  evaluating  inforoiation 

Interpreting  pictures,  graphs,  tables. 

B.  Organizing  ideas 

1.  Describing  is^ortant  people  and  events 

2.  Using  outlines 

3.  Grouping  related  ideas 

C.  Reaching  a constructive  cos^romise 

Suggesting  solutions 

Skills  in  interpersonal  relations  and  group  participation 

Suggesting  means  of  group  evaluation 

SKILLS  TO  BE  DEVELOPED  SYSTEK4TIGALLY 

skills  in  this  category  have  been  introduced  in  previous  grades. 
Ability  to  use  these  skills  is  developed  through  lessons  uhich  are  planned  to 
provide  practice  and  throng  the  re<*teaching  of  those  aspects  of  *«y  skill  in 
uhich  the  pupil  lacks  sufficient  ability.  Farther  practice  on  tiiese  skills  is 
provided  for  in  later  grades.) 

Specific  map  and  globe  skills 

1.  Recognizing  various  kinds  of  maps  and  globes 

2.  Orienting  one's  direction 

3.  Learning  to  make  map  plans 

4.  Devising  symbols  for  maps  and  globes 

5.  Learning  names  of  cardinal  directions 

6.  Becoming  familiar  with  map  syiid>ol8 

7.  Interpreting  map  syrjbols 

8.  Interpreting  maos 


Skills  in  locating  and  gathering  Infonaation 


1.  Using  a dictionary 

2.  Using  an  Index 

3.  Using  a glossary 

4.  Using  encyclopedias 

5.  Using  an  appendix 

Skills  in  problem-solving  and  critical  thinking 

A.  Analyzing  and  evaluating  information 

Interpreting  pictures,  graphs,  tables. 

B.  Organizing  Ideas 

1.  Describing  important  people  and  events 

2.  Using  outlines 

3.  Grouping  related  Ideas 

C.  Reaching  a constructive  compromise 

Suggesting  solutions 

Skills  in  interpersonal  relations  and  group  participation 
Suggesting  means  of  group  evaluation 

SKILLS  TO  BB  DBmOPBD  SYSTBHATXCALLY 

(Bote:  The  skills  in  this  category  have  been  Introduced  in  previous  grades. 
Ability  to  use  these  skills  is  developed  through  lessons  uhieh  are  planned  to 
provide  practice  and  through  the  re-teaching  of  those  aspects  of  any  skill  in 
mhich  the  pupil  lacks  sufficient  ability.  Further  practice  on  these  skills  is 
provided  for  In  later  grades.) 

Specific  map  and  globe  skills 

1.  Recognizing  various  kinds  of  maps  and  globes 

2.  Orienting  one's  direction 

3.  Learning  to  make  map  plans 

4.  Devising  synibols  for  maps  and  glbbes 

5.  Learning  names  of  cardinal  directions 

6.  Becoming  familiar  with  map  syndkols 

7.  Interpreting  map  synibols 

8.  Interpreting  maps 

9.  Interpreting  product  maps 

10.  Locating  places  on  maps  and  globes 

11.  Tracing  routes 

12.  Interpreting  topographic  features 

13.  Interpreting  scale  of  miles 

14.  Interpreting  weather  maps. 

Time  and  spatial  relationship  skills 

1.  Relating  dates  and  locations  to  personal  experiences 

2.  Making  use  of  calendar 

Skills  in  locating  and  gathering  intormation 
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1.  Recognizing  appropriate  pictures 

2.  Locating  appropriate  pictures 

3.  Telling  main  ideas 

4.  Asking  questions 

5.  Selecting  facts  and  Ideas 

6.  Using  newspapers  and  current  magazines 

7.  Recording  main  ideas 

8.  Locating  books  related  to  subject 

9.  Interviewing 

10.  Locating  magazines  and  periodicals 

11.  Using  title  page 

12.  Using  table  of  contents 

13.  Making  inventories 

14.  Developing  a questionnaire 


15.  Making  outlines 

16.  Using  key  words 

Skills  in  problemsolving  and  critieal  thinking  > 

(1)  Analyzing  and  evcduating  information 
!•  Listening  intently 

2#  Identifying  difficulties  and  problems 
3«  Interpreting  titles 

k.  Re-reading  for  clarification 
5«  Checking  with  other  sources 

6*  Differentiating  fact  from  opinion 
7o  Determining  how  to  arrcmge  and  organize  data 

(2)  Organizing  ideas 

l.  Recounting  experiences 
2«  Placing  ideas  in  order 
3«  Following  directions 

Separating  relevant  from  unrelated  ideas 
5«  Keeping  to  the  point 
6*  Selecting  appropriate  titles 
7«  Listing 

8«  Using  technical  terms 

(3)  Reaching  a constructive  ccmg)roml8e 

1*  Seeing  rights  as  a majority-rule  principle 
2*  Seeing  cause  and  effect  relationships 
3*  Comparing  problems  with  previous  experiences 
4*  Recognizing  what  inferences  may  be  made 

Skills  in  interpersonal  relations  and  group  participation 
!•  Engaging  in  fair  play 
2«  Taking  turns 
3«  Following  rules  and  laws 
Listening  to  reason 

5*  Withholding  Judgment  until  facts  are  known 
6.  Observing  actions  of  others 
7«  Developing  courteous  behavior 
8«  Learning  how  to  disagree 
9*  Giving  and  accepting  constructive  criticism 
10*  Finding  ways  to  Include  newcomers 
11 • Introducing  people 
12 • Inviting  people 
13*  Planning  and  contributing  ideas 
1^«  Dividing  responsibilities 
15*  Keeping  to  the  task 
16,  Showing  appreciation  of  others*  efforts 
17«  Making  choices  and  decisions 
18«  Handling  interruptions 
19 • Suggesting  alternatives 

??*  consequences  of  group  discussion  or  action 

O 1 ^ ^ ^ . M 


2*  laentiiying  aiiricui-cies  ana  prooxens 
3«  Interpreting  titles 

Re-reading  for  clarification 
5*  Checking  with  other  sources 
6«  Differentiating  fact  from  opinion 
7*  Determining  how  to  arrange  and  organize  data 

(2)  Organizing  ideas 

1«  Recounting  experiences 
2«  Placing  ideas  in  order 
3«  Following  directions 
k.  Separating  relevant  from  unrelated  ideas 
Keeping  to  the  point 
6*  Selecting  appropriate  titles 
7«  Listing 

8«  Using  technical  terms 

(3)  Reaching  a constructive  compromise 

!•  Seeing  rights  as  a majority-rule  principle 
2«  Seeing  cause  and  effect  relationships 
3«  Comparing  problems  with  previous  experiences 
Recognizing  what  inferences  may  be  made 

Skills  in  interpersonal  relations,  wad  group  participatlCTa 
!•  Engaging  in  fair  play 
2«  Taking  turns 
3*  Following  rules  and  laws 
kt  Listening  to  reason 

Withholding  judgment  until  facts  are  known 
6 b Observing  actions  of  others 
7«  Developing  courteous  behavior 
8«  Learning  how  to  disagree 
9 b Giving  and  accepting  constructive  criticism 
10  b Finding  ways  to  include  newcomers 
11b  Introducing  people 
12b  Inviting  people 
13  b Planning  and  contributing  ideas 
lUb  Di'>*lding  responsibilities 
15  b Keeping  to  the  task 
l6b  Showing  appreciation  of  others'  efforts 
17b  Making  choices  and  decisions 
l8b  Handling  Interruptions 
19*  Suggesting  alternatives 

20b  Anticipating  consequences  of  group  discussion  or  action 
21b  Defending  a report 

Evaluative  Suggestions 


Understandings 

Understands  end  uses  descriptive  geor^aphic  terms b 

Understands  that  different  cultures  have  developed  in  similar 
geographic  regions b 

Understands  the  factors  underlying  cultural  diversity  within  a geographic 
region b 
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development*  ***  tribe,  the  oonmualtyj  in  onltnrel 

««t  in»*«tl,«».,  «7  b*  rt««  la  .11  «,tl,ltl«. 

^SHSl5S.?“"  <Jl«dwata,..  ce  hi.  «rtr««at  to 

VmwstaodB  that  gaegraiAle  Ihetora  iaflaaaco  th»  dmralopMnt  of  oultarM. 

oaaaot  b.  «p3alaMl  In  tana,  of 

W^l^an^'w^ev^  or^JtlOT  «tacate 

8«wth  a otviUsation.  wganiMtiow  hav.  .ad*  poMible  tha 

that  all  m«>  hay*  davU«l  .^th.  and  lagand.  to  wipiam  tha 

dyrtana  hare  bean  etaated  to  provida  law. 


Mpredationa  and  Utltndea 

Appreclatas  aan>a  nniqiMnaaa  and  UdivldaaUtr. 

^^^th.  o«.t«l  rol.  of  human  raaoaroa.  In  tha  davalopnant  of 

Apfa-aclataa  aani.  uaa  of  Imowladg.  in  aohlavlng  a batter  Ufa. 

Beapact.  wty.  of  Ilf*  m addition  to  hi.  ow. 

AppracUto.  nan*,  depaadanca  upon  other  nan. 

Appreclata.  tha  rol.  of  noral  and  aplrltual  yaln«i  m .haplng  human  «,daty, 
Appreolataa  tha  «ctant  to  whloh  tha  pa.t  Jm.  i„fi««„d 
Appraolataa  tha  valuaa  of  cultural  diversity. 

Value,  the  attributes  of  good  cltlaanAlp. 


Skills 


Understands  that  InsentiTsness  nay  be  shoim  in  ell  taonan  aetiirltles. 

Understands  hoe  nan  oyereones  the  dlsadrentages  of  his  environment  to 
create  a culture. 

Understands  that  geogra^e  factors  influence  the  derelopmenb  of  cultures* 

Understands  that  cultural  differences  cannot  be  explained  in  terms  of 
racial  characteristics* 

Understands  how  man’s  abilities  to  use  tools,  develop  language,  educate 
his  children,  and  devise  social  organisations  have  made  possible  the 
growth  of  civilisation* 

Understands  that  all  men  have  devised  myths  and  legends  to  explain  the 
unknom* 

Undezstands  that  political  systens  have  been  created  to  provide  law, 
order,  and  security* 

Appreciations  and  Attitudes 

Appreciates  man’s  uniqueness  and  individuality. 

Appreciates  the  central  role  of  human  resources  in  the  development  of 
civilisation* 

Appreciates  man’s  use  of  knowledge  in  achieving  a better  life* 

Rasps ets  ways  of  life  in  addition  to  his  Ofsi* 

Appreciates  man’s  dependence  upon  other  men* 

Appreciates  the  role  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  in  shaping  human  society. 
Appreciates  the  extent  to  idiich  the  past  has  influenced  the  present. 
Appreciates  the  values  of  cultural  diversity* 

Values  the  attributes  of  good  eitisenship* 

Skills 

Finds  and  uses  infoznatlon  in  books,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  and  nagasines. 

Obtains  information  from  dictionaries,  indices,  glossaries,  encyclopedias, 
and  appendices* 

Finds  and  uses  Infozmatlon  in  aud5.ovisual  sources  (motion  pictures, 
filmstrips,  records,  radio  and  television  programs,  etc.) 

Uses  museums  as  cultiral  resources* 

Gains  infonnation  from  oral  presentations* 

Reads  maps  and  sp.obes  and  understands  major  map  synbols* 


i 


Thinks  critically  about  events  and  patterns  of  human  behavior* 
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Organises  ideas  throu§d»  categorising  and  outlining* 

fll9V0PBriate  ebrenologLoal  tenas  in  deeorlbing  tine 

vuitloBab^ 

Sweeses  d4eae  effeotiiraljr  in  oral  and  lORltten  work. 

Relates  basio  gsographio  facts  to  igqpmnpriate  xegLoas* 

Desoxlbes  important  events^  trends^  moveaents^  and  people* 
Arranges  ideas  sequentially* 

Ikiterprets  pictures^  graiiiis,  and  tables* 

Wbrks  effeotlvely  in  groops* 

Rvalnates  i^ornation  and  makes  Jud^oents  on  the  basis  of 
iittoniistloii#  ^ 

0M8  <ttet8  to  sqppovt  aonanUaations  am  ooMlnaieM. 
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SI3GGESTED  LEARimG  ACTIVITIES  » A TEACHING  SYSTEM  GRADE  ^ 

Saaple  lessons  and  activities  are  presented  for  each  theme  in  the  course  of 
study.  These  are  indicative  of  the  infinite  variety  of  activities 

that  the  broad  scotpe  of  this  course  mahes  possible.  The  wide  choice  will 
facilitate  the  selection  axid  adaptatim  of  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
interests,  backgrounds  and  abilities  of  the  pupils.  The  xmniber  of  activi- 
ties provided  for  each  theme  generally  eacceeds  that  arequired  for  achlevi^ 
the  Objectives  of  instruction.  Activities  from  one  case  study  may  be 
adapted  for  use  in  other  case  studies. 


THEME  A - HOW  TEOPLB  HVE  UT  THE  DESERT 


Ihtroduction 


The  deseart  Is  a a^egion  whea?e,  without  man* *s  help,  few  ]^Lants 

live.  living  thlaags,  however,  have  adapted  to  life  in  the  desert.  It  is 
tharaugh  man*s  ixnrentiveness  that  he  is  able  to  continuing  changes  in 
desert  areas.  Where  desert  lands  need  only  water  to  be  productive,  irrlga- 

*fci»On  is  ChfliHglng  soms  BJP6BS  intso  ^ WliBira  xiAlniv&X 

resources  exist,  modeana  tarensportation,  communication  technology  aa?e 
tairansfonning  desearts  laato  hi^^bly  productive  areas. 

How  might  young  learners  foana  and  refine  genea?alizatlons  through  coaparatlve 
case  studies  of  cultuaras  within  similar  geoga?aphic  a?eglons?  The  following 
selection  indicates  stareitegles  for  leaamiaag: 

let  us  suppose  that  a thiapd-garatde  class  is  on  a study 

designed  to  help  children  discover  and  a*evise  one  of  the  centa*al  con- 
cepts of  human  geography.  The  aim  is  to  help  them  foanmalate  a concept 
and  to  refTiae  it  as  they  encounter  fa?esh  information.  The  organizing 
concept  we  will  use  for  illustration  is  that  culture  and  environment 
i^ract  to  a^ect  patterns  of  human  life.  !i^s  is  one  &t  ine  moiFlUBk 
portant  ideas  i i human  geograpiy  because  the  interaction  between  cul- 
ture and  environment  is  the  focus  of  geographic  study;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  source  of  its  subject  matter. 

Our  third  grade  begins  with  the  study  of  Bedouin  groups  in  the 
Sahara  about  the  tusm  of  the  tiiwtieth  century.  They  find  that  the 
Bedouins  wore  white  clothing  to  reflect  the  heat.  They  used 
tor  transport  because  the  camel  is  such  an  effective  desert  carrier. 

Their  tents  are  constructed  to  shield  the  sun,  admit  the  daytime  breeze, 
and  keep  out  the  cOld  night  wind.  Trails  and  settlements  closely 
follow  the  incidence  of  surface  water.  Their  literature  tends  to  be^^ 
oral  rather  than  written.  One  of  their  smin  sources  of  fuel  is  camel 
dung,  because  trees  are  scarce  in  the  desert  and  precious  for  shade 
and  food.  The  cloth  for  their  tents  is  made  of  spun  camel  hair.  They 
^ are  Moslems,  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  may  take  more  than  one  wife. 

^ guMts  cons,  the  Bedouin  feels  honored  end  prepares  a feast. 

The  more  guests  there  are,  the  more  honored  he  feels. 


uop\.^x^-vuuue  ouu  auxoauxes  OI  Tjne  piJ^lJLS#  *I*J1I>  iYiiTif|i>^y  Qf  actilvl- 

ties  provided  for  each  theme  generally  exceeds  that  required  for  achie^ring 
the  objectives  of  instruction*  Activities  from  one  case  study  may  be 
cuiapted  for  use  in  other  case  studies* 


THEME!  A « HXT  HIOHiE  lOIVE  IN  THE  PESERT 


introduction 

The  desert  is  a region  where,  without  man*s  help,  few  a«^T»w.ia  and  plants  can 
live*  living  things,  however,  have  adapted  to  life  in  the  desert*  Tt  is 
through  man's  ixnrentiveness  that  he  is  able  to  «»>*>  continuing  changes  in 
desert  areas*  Where  desert  lands  need  only  water  to  be  productive,  izriga** 
tion  is  changing  some  areas  into  thriving  communities*  Where  natural 
resources  exist,  modem  transportation,  communication  technology  axe 
transforming  deserts  into  highly  productive  areas* 

How  might  young  learners  form  and  refine  gmneralizatioos  through  comparative 
case  studies  of  cultures  within  similar  geographic  regions?  The  following 
selection  indicates  strat^les  for  lecuming: 

let  us  siqppose  that  a third-grade  class  is  eoibarlcing  a study 
designed  to  help  children  discover  and  revise  one  of  the  central  con- 
cepts of  human  geography*  The  aim  is  to  help  them  f<nnoulate  a concept 
and  to  revise  it  as  they  encounter  fresh  information*  The  organizing 
concept  we  will  use  for  illustration  is  that  culture  and  environment 
to  a:^ect  patterns  of  human  life*  Thifl  ta  one  nf 
portant  ideas  in  human  geography  because  the  interaction  between  cul- 
ture and  environment  is  the  focus  of  geographic  study;  it  is,  in  fact, 
the  source  of  its  sxfi>ject  matter* 

Our  third  grade  begins  with  the  study  of  Bedouin  groiips  in  the 
Sahara  about  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century.  Tlwy  find  that  the 
Bedouins  wore  white  clothing  to  reflect  the  heat*  They  used 
for  transport  because  the  camel  is  such  an  effective  desert  carrier* 

Their  tents  are  constructed  to  shield  the  sun,  admit  the  daytime  breeze, 
and  keep  out  the  cold  ni^^t  wind*  Trails  and  settlements  closely 
follow  the  Incidence  of  surface  water*  Their  literature  tends  to  be»/^ 
oral  rather  than  written*  One  of  their  main  sources  of  fuel  is  camel'^ 
dung,  because  trees  are  scarce  in  the  desert  and  previous  fhr  shade 
and  food*  The  cloth  for  their  tents  is  made  of  spun  camel  hair*  They 
are  Moslems,  foUoweans  of  Mohammed,  and  may  take  more  than  one  wife* 

When  guests  come,  the  Bedouin  feels  honored  and  prepares  a feast* 

The  more  guests  there  are,  the  more  honored  he  feels* 

The  wives  live  together  in  the  harem  side  of  the  tent*  Thev  sew. 
cook,  weave,  and  care  for  the  * 

The  men  herd  sheep  end  camels  and  grow  tobacco*  The  sheep  and 
camels,  with  their  wool,  are  traded  for  money,  which  is  used  to  buy 
rice,  coffee,  pottery,  and  utensils*  Market  towns  and  grazing  lottigo 
are  near  sources  of  water* 

Any  of  this  information,  and  much  more,  can  be  found  in  encyclo- 
pedias, geographies,  and  trade  books  like  Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal's  Sons 
of  the  Desert  (New  York:  Bantheon,  1964).  

Encouraged  by  fiction,  Bible  stories,  and  folklore,  the  children 
begin  to  form  ideas  about  life  in  the  desert: 
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"Grazing  herds,  moving  £rom  place  to  place,  are  the  source  of  food, 
cloth,  fuel,  goods  to  trade." 

"Desert  people  are  lifoslems." 

"They  use  camels  for  transportation." 

"They  wear  white  flowing  robes  to  keep  off  the  heat." 

"The  desert  is  too  dry  to  grow  crops.  They  have  to  buy  rice  and 
tobacco  unless  they  live  by  a river,  lifen  the  Mle." 

"The  sheik,  or  clan  leader,  makes  the  rules." 

xj  We  encoura®e^them  to  form  these  ideas  and  to  point  out  the  informa- 
tion that  supports  them. 


They  TOad  about  Israel,  and  find  that  not  far  from  Beersheba.  one 
of  main  Bedouin  trading  villages  in  the  ISTegev,  huge  modem  air- 
conditioned  apartment  houses  rise  from  the  desert.  A copper  refinery 
operates  in  the  Uegev.  Dead  Sea  salts  are  dug  and  used  for  fertilizer 
and  fi^ss.  Canals,  pipes,  and  pumps  bring  water  where  the  desert  had 
^availed,  bringing  forth  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  from  the  sand. 

laostly  Jewish,  but  Druses,  IMbslems,  Greek  Catholics, 
Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  Maronites,  Circassians,  Rpobestairbs. 
Armenian-Gregorians,  and  Cppts  are  also  found. 

XI.  includes  natural  gases,  obtained  chiefly  from  a depc^it  in 

tne  Kegev# 

Some  fannies  are  taoded  together  la  tttbhutzln,  la  which  children 
^ raised  la  eomnon.  Others  are  gathered  la  extended-faadly  grocB>s. 

A conjugal  units  that  keep  to  themselves.  The  people  are 

individualistic  and  the  government  republican. 
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Both  men  and  women  in  Israel  receive  military  training:  most 

government  positions,  are  open  to  bobh  sexes. 

can  be  found  in  Israel,  in  en- 

cycl^dias,  in  the  Gidals*  Vil^e  in  Israel  (New  York:  Bantheon, 

30KS  and  films,  ^ 


1959)  > and  in  other  trade  boiw 


Now  we  help  our  third-graders  to  take  another  look  at  the  ideas 
they  have  formed  about  life  in  the  desert. 


Every  idea  has  to  be  modified,  for  in  this  second  desert  group, 
life  was  quite  different  indeed,  ^ 


.X.  something  to  do  with  the  history  of  your  people. 

Maybe  history  shows  how  you*re  going  to  live." 


"Mie  Bedouins  seem  to  live  as  they  did  a long  time  ago.  m Israel 
almost  everybody  but  the  Bedouins,  seems  very  modem," 


^ children  are  beginning  to  get  the  idea  that  environment  alone 
IS  not  the  determinant  of  Tmvmm  >pv>Axr  a-no  x..  ^x...a- 


"They  wear  white  flowing  robes  to  ke^  off  the  heat," 

"The  desert  is  too  dry  to  grow  crops.  They  have  to  bey  rice  and 
tobacco  tailess  they  live  by  a river,  liTc**  the  Ulle," 

"The  sheik,  or  clan  leader,  laakes  the  rules," 

We  encourage  them  to  form  these  ideas  and  to  point  out  the  informa- 
tion that  supports  them. 

They  read  about  Israel,  and  find  that  not  far  f^ram  Beersheba,  one 
of  the  main  Bedouin  trading  villages  in  the  Wegev,  huge  modem  air- 
conditioned  apartment  houses  rise  from  the  desert,  A copper  refinery 
operates  in  the  Negev,  Dead  Sea  salts  are  dug  and  xised  for  fertilizer 
and  glass.  Canals,  pipes,  and  pumps  bring  water  where  the  desert  had 
prevailed,  bringing  foorth  fmit  trees  and  vegetables  ftm  the  sand. 

The  religicm  is  mostly  Jewish,  but  Druses,  Moslems,  Qre^  Catholics, 
Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholics,  Maronites,  Circassians,  Protestants, 
Arwenian-Gregorians , and  Cc^s  are  also  found. 

Fuel  includes  natural  gases,  obtained  chiefly  from  a deposit  in 
the  Negev, 

Some  families  are  banded  together  in  kibbutzim,  in  which  children 
are  raised  in  common.  Others  are  gathered  in  extended-family  groups. 
Others  form  conjugal  units  that  keep  to  themselves.  The  people  ere 
individualistic  and  the  government  republican. 


Both  men  and  women  in  Israel  receive  mllitaxy  training;  and  most 
jobs,  including  high  government  positions,  are  open  to  both  sexes. 

All  this  information  and  much  more  can  be  found  in  Israel,  In  en- 
cyclopedias, in  the  Gidals*  W Village  in  Israel  (New  York:  PEuitheon, 
3.959) » and  in  other  trade  boc&s  and  films. 

Now  we  help  our  third-graders  to  take  another  look  at  the  ideas 
they  have  formed  about  life  in  the  desert, 

Every  idea  has  to  be  modified,  for  in  this  second  desert  grofopf 
life  was  quite  different  indeed, 

"Maybe  it*s  got  something  to  do  with  the  history  of  your  people. 

Maybe  history  shows  how  you*re  going  to  live," 

"The  Bedouins  seem  to  live  as  they  did  a long  time  ago,  m Israel  . 
almost  everybody  but  the  Bedouins,  seems  very  modern," 

The  children  are  beginning  to  get  the  idea  that  environment  alone 
is  not  the  determinant  of  human  life.  They  are  steady,  perhaps  to  study 
how  cultu3?e  is  passed  down  and  evolves.  Perhaps  new  th^  compare  a 
Virginia  plantation  of  colonial  times  with  a modem  cotton  or  tobacco 
farm,  in  oorder  to  see  hew  things  have  and  have  not  changed.  Or,  possibly, 
they  can  study  the  Nave j o and  the  ways  and  things  he  has  borrowed  from 
others,  in  order  to  determine  how  culture  is  transmitted  from  people  to 
people. 

They  are  on  their  way,  Th^  cannot  yet  culture.  They 

still  lack  the  depth  knowledge  of  another  culture  - knowledge  they 
will  need  in  order  to  see  how  culture  forms  and  operates. 


as 


dodbt  that  a5^  2?^^®  “« ®«if- 

Pee®le,  th^  wUl  ^ ll^  2A  ® rainftarest 

the^LfSsVi^  ^ ^ ®®»  ^ I»«I>1*  Hve  in 

llver*®iit^«*w  ®f?  "’“*  “=«  rainforest  people 

jives.  Let  s see  how  some  others  manage  it.’^^  i'  P e 

Brace  B.  Joyce,  Strategies  ftar  ELementarv 
^|2ig|^eJ*Mrtlra,  cHcagoT  Science  Eeieer-l^ 
Associates,  Inc.,  19b5.  pp. 33-35. 
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Case  Study;  Bedouins  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
1.  Suggested  Approaches 

Hew  would  a water  shortage  affect  you? 

\Iby  is  a supply  of  water  necessary? 

Hew  long  could  you  live  without  water? 

What  problems  are  created  by  a lack  of  water? 

Hew  would  you  live  if  there  were  a permanent  water  shortage? 

What  steps  could  be  taken  to  conserve  water? 

***?  Anerican  desert  w te  asked  to  relate 

area  »»s  visited  a desert 

of  thrje^o^^*^  wlat  was  seen  and  present  pictures 

lieaming  About  the  World  Ihrongh  Maps 

activities  involving  world  n^s,  use  the  following 

SS  vrciblm  of  dlstortlcmta^p- 

For  further  development  and  reinforcement,  see  David  ^ 
H^er.  Hw  Charts  and  teawings  naao  ns.  Beneflc  Press,  cScago 
• Ask  the  students  the  ftollcwi^’^ueatinna  • ^ 

disadvantages  of  a glebe?  (Allow  time  for  PT-'lft 
to  think  of  some  answers  to  the  question.) 

Tell  the  children: 

Because  the  earth  is  rounds  the  best  v»v  +r»  ri<M<Mv  4+4- 

ffinht*  TTnTTi^r^„  n unB  Desu  Way  to  draw  it  is  on  a round 

globes  that  are  big  enough  to  show  many  facts 

be^oMrf  8l^  oannot 

printing  in  books.  Finally,  only  one- 
half  of  a globe's  surface  is  visible  at  one  time.^^  ^ 

To  gain  the  convenience  of  picturing  the  earth  on  a flat  sheet  of 
paper,  we  have  to  ’pay  a price.”  We  have  to  make  the  picture 
less  real  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  drawn  on  a round  globe. 

One  way  to  show  the  earth  on  a flat  surface  is  to  cut  it  up,  much 
as  you  would  cut  up  a hollow  paper  ball  to  make  it  lie  flat. 

k^  of  m^  Is  all  right  for  some  purposes,  hut  it  is  not 
g^  when  distances  have  to  he  measured  across  the  cut  places,  ' 

It  also  m^  he  inconvenient  and  confusing  if  the  cut  p''b"°p 
happen  to  he  in  the  part  of  the  mqp  that  you  are  studying. 
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Here  we  can  see  some  of  the  problems  that  this  type  of  map  might 
present.  (See  Figure  •t'  b 


INTERRUPTED  PROJECTION-^With  ocean  areas  cut  away*  iandmasses  are  shown 
with  little  distortion  of  siae  or  shape. 


Tli*in«pii»pitMW8dtotiM««hth»8ptcMtMip8*ctto>>.Swth»t«ich»igirtcl>»9rMggwiloiwontlwi>ii«»AnwrieanEduc«leoPut<le«kw»winte 

Figure  1 

Scholu.stic  Teacher,  Reprinted  with 
permission* 


b.  Project  the  map  of  "Principal  Arid  Desert  Regions  of  the  World"  with 
an  projector  (See  Figure  2),  large  globes  (relief  and  geo- 

also  be  used  to  locate  aa^d  desert  regions  with 
rGl&ulon  to  l&titudo  and  climatic  zones. 

What  does  *arid*  mean? 

Where  are  the  arid  desert  areas  of  the  world  located? 

Why  are  most  arid  desert  areas  mainly  north  and  south  of  the 
equator  and  not  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  equator? 

What  land  formations  are  found  near  the  arid  desert  regions? 

What  conditions  help  to  create  an  arid  desert? 

How  do  high  temperatures  and  little  rainfall  affect  life  in 
arid  desert  regions? 
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projector  to  display  a map  of  the  Near  East.  Throng 
^ encouraged  to  fomulf te  other  questions  for 

Which  countries  have  desert  lands? 

Why  is  there  such  a large  desert  area  in  this  part  of  the  world? 

Who  are  the  people  that  live  in  the  desert  area  shown  on  the  map? 

How  can  people  live  in  desert  areas? 

wSlSle?^^  ^ desert  areas?  What  materials  are 


How  can  people  change  the  desert  so  that  crops  may  he  grown? 
What  kinds  of  crops  would  you  grow?  Why? 

What  resources,  if  any,  are  indicated  on  the  map? 


d. 


3.  Visualizing 
to  Desert 


How  can  the  available  resources  affect  the  way  people  live  on  a desert? 

DistiAbute  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  individual  copies  of  an  outline 
mp  of  the  world.  These  should  be  pasted  into  the  pupils’  notebooks 

as  the  course  progresses.  Whenever  a new  case  study  is 
undertaken,  pupils  should  locate  and  label  the  areas  involved. 

gion  and  Determining  Some  Important  Problems  Related 


a Desert  Rc 


a. 


Display  pictures  of  arid  deserts  which  illustrate  the  physical  appear- 
a^e  of  the  area  and  the  lack  of  plant  growth.  Analysis  of  the 
pictures  should  help  students  realize  that  desert  life  is  harsh  for 
both  people  and  animals.  (See  Figure  3.) 

Ifow  is  a desert  different  from  where  we  live  in  New  York  City?  Are 

there  any  similarities  between  city  life  and  desert  life?  Explain 
your  answer. 


tot  prbblemB  are  created  for  peoBle  who  live  in  arid  desert  regions? 

^ cm  Pe<^e  solve  the  problems  of  insufficient  water?  Too  much  heat? 
Few  plants  for  food  and  clothing? 

How  would  you  change  the  desert  life  to  nto  life  more  comfortable  for 
people? 

What  animals  are  found  in  desert  areas?  Plants? 

How  do  animals  live  without  much  water?  Plants? 

How  might  shepherds  provide  water  for  their  animals?  (See  Figure  3.) 

Hdw  was  water  made  available  in  one  part  of  the  desert?  (See  Figure  4. ) 
Why  are  the  sh^herds  dressed  in  long  loose  clothing?  (See  Figure  3. ) 
Why  do  you  think  the  tents  have  been  set  near  the  pipeline?  (See  Figure 
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IDS  LEADING  FLOCK  NEAR  DAMMAN 
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SHEPHEEIDS  LEADING  FLOCK  NEAR  DAMMAN 


ArsSo  Information  Center 
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— Challenges  Man*s 

Jlgure  * Bedoutn  wearing  traditional  clothing,  (See 

HOW  does  it  feel  when  you  go  from  the  hot  sxu«er  sun  into  the  shade? 
In  what  other  ways  do  we  protect  ourselves  f^om  the  sun? 

W do  we  try  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  hot  su«»r  sun? 

clothing  made  of^e^^^teSS?''  clothing?  why  is  the 

than  light-weiSt'SeriS?  material  for  clothing  rather 

their  clothing?  Hdw 

different  articles  of  clothing  wlS^srle^^^f  t^e 


1C9 


Courtesy  of  the  Arabian  American  Oil 
Compaziy 


Figure*  5 
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The  headdress  of  Saudi  Arabia  consists  of  the 
ghutra,  a four-foot<square  headcloth  usually  made 
of  white  or  checked  cotton,  and  the  black  agal,  a 
doubled,  rope-like  hoop  that  holds  the  ghutra  in 
place.  It  is  worn  by  government  officials  (above)  as 
well  as  desert  nomads. 


An  Aramco  employee  at  a tank  farm  wears  a gaily 
embroidered  gaftyah.  This  Uttle  skullcap  is  similar 
to  the  “beanies”  worn  by  American  children.  Adult 
Arabs  often  wear  the  gafiyah  under  their  head- 
dress as  a firm  base  for  their  headcloths. 


This  white  ghutra,  edged  with  gra< 
white  tassels,  falls  casually  over  the  shoul 
of  a Saudi  Arab  youth.  When  he 


of  a Saudi  Arab  youth.  When  he 
CD?/-  he  may  wrap  his  headcloth  an 

hiyc  his  nose  and  mouth  for  protection  ag 
d shamal  or  sandstorm.  During  cool 


The  headdress  of  Saudi  Arabia  consists  of  the 
ghutra,  a four-foot-square  headcloth  usually  made 
of  white  or  checked  cotton,  and  the  black  agaHy  tL 
doubled,  rope-like  hoop  that  holds  the  ghutra  in 
place.  It  is  worn  by  government  officials  (above)  as 
well  as  desert  nomads. 


An  Aramco  mnployee  at  a tank  farm  ^ears  a gaify 
embroidered  g^ah.  This  little  skullcap  is  similar 
to  the  **beanies**  worn  by  American  children.  Adult 
Arabs  often  wear  the  gafiyah  under  their  head- 
dress as  a firm  base  for  their  headcloths. 


This  white  ghutra,  edged  with  graceful 
white  tassels,  falls  casually  over  the  shoulders 
of  a Saudi  Arab  youth.  When  he  goes 
outdoors,  he  may  wrap  his  headcloth  around 
his  nose  and  mouth  for  protection  against 
a shamal  or  sandstorm.  During  cool  weather 
he  wears  over  his  thobe  either  a brown, 
sleeveless  cloak  of  camel's  hair  called  an 
aba  or  a similar  but  lighter  covering, 
^ also  with  arm  slits,  called  a bisht. 


figure  6 
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The  thobe  in  Saudi  Arabia  serves  the  same  numose  as  tli<» 
sto  and  trousOT  of  Western  lands.  This  looJSS  ^ 
roI»  IS  the  basic  article  of  clothing.  It  is^iSta 

Ar^co"““a:  off ‘S^nas'^tlTlt 

in  the  al-Hasa  tisfa  ^ “*  *»^8 


The  thobe  in  Saudi  Arabia  serves  the  pune  purpose  as  the 
shirt  trousers  of  Western  lands.  This  loose~fitting»  neck- 
to-ankle  robe  is  the  basic  article  of  clothing.  It  is  usually 
made  of  white  or  eggshell-colored  cotton  material.  It  opens 
at  the  neck  like  an  ordinary  shirt.  This  photograph  of  an 
Aramco  oilman,  off  duty,  was  taken  at  the  largest  spring 
in  the  al-Hasa  oasis. 


Sandals  are  the  oldest  kind  of  shoes 
known  to  man.  The  i>eople  of  the  ancient 
Desert  Kingdom  fasnion  their  sandals 
of  camel-huie  leather.  Traditionally,  all 
footwear  is  removed  when  entering 
a mosque  (Mosiem  church)  and  often 
at  home  or  while  visiting  Mends. 


A Bedouin  boy  wears  the  rcd-and^white  checked 
' ' ghtitni  tb**  *s  typical  of  the  nomadic  Aralw.  He  is 
pouring  nicy  Arab  coffee  from  the  traditional 
(yp0  I ,g-spouted  pot  into  a stack  of  tiny , 
handleles.  c vps. 


Figure  7 
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c.  DispXsy  pictuTss  sdmilay  to  thos6  in  ft  ^ j.  ^ 

(juestioning,  heli)  ■dudHs  4.t»  ° study.  Through 

ticms  not  only  about  the  ^ generaliza- 

also  sbS  ^ 

problens  of  desert  trsn^^rtSio^  ^ 


What  does  each  picture  tell  us? 

IS  there  any  vay  in  vhleh  these  three  pictures  are  alike?  Different? 

Where  mght  3^  expect  to  find  each  item  in  the  pictures  being  used? 
What  would  each  be  used  for? 

What  did  you  already  knoif  that  helped  you  reach  your  answer? 


Which  people  would  use  each  or  an  n-p  -t-intxaA  4j.  a 

your  answer.  these  items?  Give  reasons  for 


would  an  automobile  be  suitable  for  desert  transportation? 


of  tS^^io^  vSSi^"^o^thfdes^f 


could  you  help  yourself  walk  on  sand  without  sinking? 

Does  a camel  sink  into  the  sand  when  he  walks  on  it?  Why?  Why  not? 
HOW  does  the  camel's  wide  hoofs  help  him  walk  cm  the  sand? 


Why  are  the  people  called  nomads? 

Why  do  nomads  move  frequently? 

Why  don  »t  nomads  settle  in  a to*m  or  city? 

HOW  does  a nomad's  shelter  enable  him  to  mowe  frequently? 

Why  do  nomads  have  few  belongings? 

Haw  are.  the  animals  raised  by  nomads  suited  to  the  desert  climate? 
How  does  the  chief  know  where  to  find  water  and  new  pastures? 


«l«Btrip  that  nomads  are 


How  do  nomads  Obtain  articles  made  in  towns  and  cities? 
Describe  an  oqperience  you  had  in  bargaining  for  an  article. 


found  on  the  desert 


What  arc  the  three  most  ftoTmwftre 


What  does  each  picture  tell  us? 

Is  there  any  way  in  which  these  three  pictures  are  alike?  Different? 
Where  might  you  eijqpect  to  find  each  item  in  the  pictures  being  used? 
What  would  each  be  used  for? 

What  did  you  already  know  that  helped  you  reach  your  answer? 

Which  people  would  use  each  or  all  of  these  items?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

Would  an  automobile  be  suitable  for  desert  transportation? 

Why  would  people  want  to  use  an  automobile  on  the  desert?  What  other 
means  of  transportation  would  you  use  on  the  desert?  Why? 

How  could  you  help  yourself  walk  on  sand  without  sinking? 

Does  a camel  sink  into  the  sand  when  he  walks  on  it?  Why?  Why  not? 

How  does  the  camel*  s wide  hoofs  help  him  walk  on  the  sand? 

d.  Show  the  filmstrip,  The  Desert  or  Desert  Nomads  to  present  a culture 
based  on  constant  search  for  water. 

Why  are  the  people  called  nomads? 

Why  do  nomads  move  frequently? 

Why  don’t  nomads  settle  in  a town  or  city? 

How  does  a nomad’s  shelter  enable  him  to  move  frequently? 

Why  do  nomads  have  few  belongings? 

How  are.  the  »n-<tna.ig  raised  by  nomads  suited  to  the  desert  climate? 

How  does  the  chief  know  where  to  find  water  and  new  pastures? 

How  can  we  tell  from  what  was  seen  in  the  filmstrip  that  nonads  are 
influenced  by  modern  ways  of  life? 

How  do  nomads  obtain  articles  made  in  towns  and  cities? 

Describe  an  experience  you  had  in  bargaining  for  an  article. 

e.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  pictures  of  animals  found  on  the  desert 
in  Saudi  Arabia  (See  Figures  9 and  10.) 

What  are  the  three  most  common  animals  found  on  the  desert  in  Saudi 
Arabia? 

How  might  each  animal  be  used  to  help  people  survive  on  the  desert? 

How  do  people  use  awiTnaia  to  provide  food?  Clothing?  Shelter? 
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white  Al  Hosa  donkey, 
o otn  sturdiness,  can  carry  loads  equal 


A BABY  CAMBL 

giving  mama  a kiss,  a few 
minutes  after  birth. 

Within  half  an  hour  the 
baby  staggered  to  its 
feet,  in  four  years  this 
Arabian  dromedary, 
with  its  threo  section 
stomach  filled  with  water 
and  a single  food-storage 


tending  thirteen  hands  high,  the  white  Ai  Hasa  donkey, 
<nown  for  its  patience  and  sturdiness,  can  carry  loads  equal 
3 its  own  weight. 


A BABY  GAMBIA 

giving  mama  a kiss,  a few 
minutes  after  birth. 

Within  half  an  hour  the 
baby  staggered  to  its 
feet.  In  four  years  this 
Arabian  dromedary, 
with  its  three  section 
stomach  filled  with  water 
and  a single  food-storage 
hump  on  its  back,  will  be 
big  enough  to  go  to  work 
as  a ship  of  the  desert. 


The  tail,  single-humped  camel,  once  chief  beast  of  burden 

Figure  8 
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One-hiunped  dromedary  carnets^  on  which  Bedouins  rely  for  the  necessities  of  life. 


A long-eared  goat,  a common  sight  in  Bedouin  herds. 


One-futmped  dromedary  camels,  on  wMch  J^dotdns  rely  for  the  necessities  of  life. 


Courtesy  of  the  Arab  Information 
Center 


Figure  9 
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f. 


Pupils  the  picture  of  t.,0  Saudi 
^m/iSoe?*^  «sed  as  a Beans  of  transportation 

l»r.« 

B»  t»  >«oa.„  „ „ -taUr^t^., 
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Coutesy  of  the  Arab  Informa' 
tion  Center 
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What  do  you  thisk  the  «n  are  doing  in  the  picture? 

Why  are  there  no  women  present? 

What  are  the  children  doing  in  the  picture? 

Which  person  do  you  think  is  the  head  of  the  group? 

Iteve  the  class  describe  the  picture. 

Who  do  you  think  the  younger  boy  is  looking  at? 

What  do  you  think  the  older  boy  is  doing  in  the  picture?  (see  figure  12^ 


tzs 


Bedouin  entertaining  friends  in  his  tent  in  the  desert  near  Abq.aiq. 

Courtesy  of  Standard  Oil  Co#, 


(IT.J.) 


Figure  11 
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Bacl^round  for 


How  the  Camel  Conquers  Thirst 


resistance  are  dder  than  the  Sphinx 

^ *‘^^®  ®g®  science,  men  accept  J 

the  notion  that  the  evil-tengpered  animal  could  store  a two-week  simply  of 

® great,  cistern-like  stomach.  The  huip theory  was 
the  first  to  he  discarded  as  so  much  humph.  What  the  camel  carries  S its 

J®i®^®  ®£  tissue  to  he  consumed  when  the  rest  of  the  camel 

out  of  l^el.  The  story  about  the  parched  Bedouin  who  slaughtered  his  • 

until  the^^^o«*1^^°^f*^4  water  in  its  stomach  was  far  more  tenacious.  Wot 
until  the  1950s  did  zoologists  puncture  it  as  a romantic  mirage. 


^hmto  in  the  Plasma.  - But  for  all  the  debunking  dissections,  the 
camel  s tMrst-quenching  secret  remained  hidden.  Then,  a young  Israeli 
veterini^i^  went  to  work  on  the  ship  of  the  desert.  The  answer,  .«iays  Dr 

Rehorot's  Heib^  University,  is  in  the  camel's  blood- 
f“  extraordlnaiy  high  content  of  a kind  of  alhumen, 
^ch  mables  the  blood  to  retain  its  water  and  maintain  its  voliaae  and 

S t^**^  ^ camel's  tissues  has  been  markedly  de- 


,,.,,+4!!^“  ^t  animals  are  exposed  to  heat,  they  keep  cool  by  sweating  or 

c^l.  ns  nappy  coat  insulates  it  against  external 
e^erat^es,  and  it  can  withstand  body  temperatures  of  up  to  104.9^C 


before  its  sweat  glands  begin  to  function.  As  the  camel  is  cooled  by  its 

Content  in  the  blood  plasma  stays  close  to  normal, 
permitting  the  blood  to  circulate  freely.  Camels  loping  in  after  a two-week 

^ ^ extremely  desiccated  condition; 

t^  “®3T  drink  as  much  as  30  gallon  in 

^n  ^tes.  As  they  ^e  in  the  water,  the  red  cells  in  their  bloodstream 
^11  to  a.',  mch  ^ 2kOf,  of  their  normal  size.  In  other  animals,  the  cells 
or  turst,  censing  death  if  their  total  volume  is  increwed  tfS^ 
than  130%.  In  man,  the  danger  level  is  * 


»• 


Dr.  Perk  has  found  that  other  animals  that  are  native  to  hot,  drv  environ. 

cattle.  Share  the  camel's  secret  of?ur»^ 
levels  than  any  other  breeds.  Ha  has  carried  out 
expei^nts  ^ rabbits  in  an  effort  to  give  them  the  camel's  water- 

Inflected  with  camel  albumen  were  kept  for  seven 
^ lost  only  % or  less  of  their  body 
close^t^death  “®*  injections  lost  ft-om  3%  to  10^«  anT^^ere 


Ji^e  of  find^  a way  to  make  man  more  immune  to  desert  heat.  Dr.  Perk 

there  is  volunteers  next  summer.  Meanwhile, 

®®“®  ^ already  have  some  of  the  camel's  thirst  - 

conquering  eauiTmtent..  a >Pai  mv  « yxu.rsT>  - 


adout;  T^ne  camex  ana  ils  -cnirsi;  resxsi^ance  are  oiaer  'cnan  xne  bpnixix 
and  almost  as  dnratle.  Well  into  the  modem  age  of  science,  nen  accepted 
the  notion  that  the  evil-tempered  animal  could  store  a two-week  supply  of 
water  in  its  hump  or  in  a great,  cistem-like  stomach.  The  huip theory  was 
the  first  to  be  discarded  as  so  much  humph.  What  the  camel  carries  on  its 
back  is  a reserve  of  fatty  tissue  to  be  consumed  when  the  rest  of  the  camel 
runs  out  of  fuel.  The  story  about  the  parched  Bedouin  who  slaughtered  his 
favorite  camel  to  drink  the  water  in  its  stomach  was  far  more  tenacious.  ’.V: 
until  the  1950s  did  zoologists  puncture  it  as  a romantic  mirage. 

Albumen  in  the  Plasma.  - But  for  all  the  debunking  dissections,  the 
camel's  thirst-quenching  secret  remained  hidden.  Then,  a yorung  Israeli 
veterinarian  went  to  work  on  the  ship  of  the  desert.  The  answer,  says  Dr. 
Kalman  Perk,  of  Rehovot's  Hebrew  University,  is  in  the  camel’s  blood- 
stream. The  plasma  has  an  extraordinary  high  content  of  a kind  of  albinnea, 
which  enables  the  blood  to  retciin  its  water  and  maintain  its  volume  and 
fluidity  even  when  the  water  in  the  camel*  s tissues  has  been  markedly  de- 
pleted. 

When  most  animals  are  e^qposed  to  heat,  they  keep  cool  hy  sweating  or 
panting.  Not  the  camel.  Its  nappy  coat  insulates  it  against  external 
tmxperatures , and  it  can  withstand  body  temperatures  of  up  to  104.9°P* 
before  its  sweat  glands  begin  to  function.  As  the  camel  is  cooled  hy  its 
evaporating  sweat,  it  can  lose  tp  to  30^  of  its  total  body  weight  without 
harm  because  the  water  content  in  the  blood  plasma  stays  close  to  normal, 
permitting  the  blood  to  circulate  freely.  Camels  loping  in  after  a two-week 
journey  across  the  sands  eire  often  in  an  extremely  desiccated  condltloin; 
once  the  thirsty  animals  reach  water  they  may  drink  as  much  as  30  gallons  in 
ten  minutes.  As  they  take  in  the  water,  the  red  cells  in  their  bloodstream 
swell  to  as  much  as  2k(yf,  of  their  normal  size.  Hi  other  animals,  the  cells 
hemolyze,  or  hurst,  causing  death  if  their  total  volume  is  increased  to  more 
than  130%.  In  man,  the  danger  level  is  165^. 

Dr.  Perk  has  found  that  other  animals  that  are  native  to  hot,  dry  environ- 
ments, such  as  Syrian  Damascene  cattle,  share  the  camel’s  secret  of  survival 
and  have  higher  albumen  levels  than  any  other  breeds.  He  has  carried  out 
successful  experiments  on  rabbits  in  an  effort  to  give  them  the  camel’s  water- 
retaining  capacity.  Rabbits  injected  with  camel  albumen  were  kept  for  seven 
days  without  water  in  104°P.  heat,  and  lost  only  3j  or  less  of  their  body 
water;  control  rabbits  not  given  the  injections  lost  from  % to  ICfip,  and  were 
close  to  death. 

In  hope  of  finding  a way  to  make  man  more  immune  to  desert  heat.  Dr.  Perk 
plans  to  begin  experimenting  (m  human  volunteers  next  summer.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  evid^ce  that  some  humans  may  already  have  some  of  the  camel’s  thirst 
conquering  equipment.  A Tel  Aviv  researcher  has  collected  data  showing  that 
Yemenite  Jews,  traditional  desert  dwellers,  have  a significantly  higher  blood- 
albumen  level  than  Jews  of  European  lineage. 


Time  Magazine,  July  17,  1964 
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h. 


Sfil  Tlie  Useful  Camel,”  to  tL-  pupils, 

Read  the  seleccion  to  the  pupils  as  they  follow  with  their  cooies 
More  able  pupils  may  read  the  selection  to  themselves. 


i. 


The  Useful  Camel 

^dopins  r^se  sheep,  goats,  and  camels.  However,  they 
depe^  most  on  camels  for  transportation  and  for  raw 
materials  to  make  tents  and  leather  articles.  The 
camel  also  supplies  them  with  milk  and  meat. 

is  used  to  make  the  Bedouin  tent.  The  tent 

hot  desert  sun  and  the  biting 
cold  of  the  night  wind.  ^ 

father  from  the  camel’s  hide  is  made  into  saddles, 
harnesses,  belts  and  sandals.  The  camel's  skin  is 
usually  made  into  water  bags. 

Ca^  is  used  as  fuel  for  co<*liig.  The  dung  is 
dried  before  being  used  as  fuel. 

of  the  Bedofiln  meals  consist  of  food  Obtained 
Ifem  the  camels.  Camel’s  milk  is  made  into  cheese 
curds  and  the  meat  is  the  main  dish  fop  some  meals. 

^ansportation  on  the  desert  is  mostly  on  camel  hack 
^ camel  is  -repy  useful  for  desert  transportation 

fOT^JSter*  without  stopping 

S^does  the  0^1  help  the  Bedouins  protect  thenselves 
^^OT^the  heat  of  the  desert  sun?  From  the  cold  night 

’ Of  the  d^"®JSs“  aescription  of  the  camel  as  -the  ship 

Why  do  the  Bedouins  depend  upon  the  camel  for  fooi?  What 
other  means  can  be  used  to  get  food  cm  the  desert? 

The  nomads  of  the  Sahara  Desert  tell  this  legend: 

When  mah  made  the  desert,  he  looked  about  and  saw 
his  mistake. 

Then  he  created  the  camel  to  make  for  it. 

Why  might  the  Bedooiins  also  believe  this  le/jend? 

Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  picture  of  camels  and  the  Gb«tw^ 
products  made  ft?om  the  camel.  (See  n&j^a  I3  2d  S.) 
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Camels  drinking  from  a trough  made  of  goatskin 

Courtesy  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.J. ) 


Figure  13 
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Appreciating  Cultiiral  SiatLlarltles  and  Differences 

a.  Read  the  following  paragraphs  to  the  class.  These  paragraphs  may  be 
used  in  an  initial  lesson  to  develop  an  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  "customs”  of  a people, 

A stranger  always  dismounts  in  full  sight  of  an  encampment,  and  waits 
for  6i  n&n  to  come  &nd  greet  Tiiitie  Only  then  does  he  vellc  toward  the 
face  of  the  house  of  hair  to  be  welcomed.  He  never  approaches  from 
the  back  of  a tent;  only  a thief  would  do  that, 

‘When  an  honored  guest  arrives  in  our  house  of  hair,  Salem  Suliman 
kills  a she^  and  codkis  it  over  the  pp^  camel-dung  fire.  But  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  the  guests,  because  I am  the  oldest  son 
of  Kayed  Abdel  Karim  el  Atawneh,” 

Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal,  Sons  of  the  Desert.  Htew  York; 

Pantheon  Books,  i960,  pp.,  3 and  4, 

Why  did  the  stranger  dismount  in  full  sight  of  an  encaa^anent? 

Why  did  the  stranger  wait  for  a man  to  greet  him? 

How  is  a guest  treated  in  the  Bedouin  home?  How  do  you  and  your 

f^3y  treat  guests?  How  is  your  family’s  way  of  welcoming  guests 
similar?  i^lfferent? 

b.  Help  pupils  account  for  these  Bedouin  customs: 

Several  families  travel  together  in  search  of  green  pastures. 

Pood  is  eaten  only  with  the  right  hand. 

Guests  always  present  the  best  pieces  of  food  to  the  wife  of  the 
host. 

A poor  Bedouin  will  cook  his  last  portion  of  i^ce  for  the  stranger 
who  appears  in  his  camp. 

Prayers  are  said  five  times  a day  facing  the  City  of  Mecca. 

c,  illicit  from  the  pupils  some  American  customs  that  would  seem  strange 
to  the  Bedouins, 


Why  would  our  customs  seem  strange  to  the  Bedouins? 

Why  do  people  have  different  customs? 

Do  these  differences  suggest  that  one  way  of  life  is  better  than 
the  other?  Eatplaln  your  answer. 


A stranger  always  dismounts  in  full  sight  of  an  encampuent,  and  waits 
for  a man  to  come  and  greet  him.  / Only  then  does  he  walk  toward  the 
face  of  the  house  of  hair  to  be  welcomed.  He  never  approaches  from 

the  back  of  a tent;  only  a thief \oiild  do  that. 

\ 

"When  an  honored  guest  arrives  in  our  howre  of  hair,  Salem  Suliman 
kills  a sheep  and  cooks  it  over  the  open  camel-dung  fire.  But  I 
have  the  honor  of  serving  the  guests,  because  I am  the  oldest  son 
of  Rayed  Abdel  Khrim  el  Atawneh," 

Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal,  Sons  of  the  Desert.  Hew  York: 

Pantheon  Books,  I960,  pp^  3 and  47^ 

Why  did  the  stranger  dismount  in  full  sight  of  an  encamgpment? 

Why  did  the  stranger  wait  for  a man  to  greet  him? 

How  is  a guest  treated  in  the  Bedouin  home?  How  do  you  and  your 
family  treat  guests?  How  is  your  family* s way  of  welcoming  guests 
similar?  different? 

Help  pupils  account  for  these  Bedouin  customs: 

Several  families  travel  together  in  search  of  green  pastures. 

Food  is  eaten  only  with  the  right  hand. 

Guests  always  present  the  best  pieces  of  food  to  the  wife  of  the 
host. 

A poor  Bedouin  will  cook  his  last  portion  of  rice  for  the  stranger 
who  appears  in  his  caap. 

Prayers  are  said  five  times  a day  facing  the  City  of  Ifecca. 

Elicit  from  the  pupils  some  American  customs  that  would  seem  strange 
to  the  Bedouins. 


Why  would  our  customs  srem  strange  to  the  Bedouins? 

Why  do  people  have  different  customs? 

Bo  these  differences  suggest  that  one  way  of  life  is  better  than 
the  other?  Explain  your  answer. 


Distribute  the  following  list  of  foods  fjpequently  used  by  the  Bedouins. 

Help  the  pupils  categorize  the  foods  according  to  the  basic  four 
characteristics.  Pupils  should  also  be  helped  to  make  generaliza- 
tions about  the  variety  (or  lack  of  variety)  of  food  and  similar- 
ities or  differences  between  Bedouin  foods  and  our  own.  ^©theses 
about  how  the  Bedouins  obtain  foods,  such  as  wheat,  flour,  rice  and 
eggplants  might  be  formulated  in  a succeeding  lesson  and  serve  as  a 
basis  for  research. 
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Bedouin  Foods 


milk 

tea 

coffee 

dates 

spices 

sugar 

salt 

mutton  - Tfl-Tnh 
camel  meat 


wheat  flour  - bread 

rice 

eggs 

olive  oil 

eggplant 

custard 

almonds 

ginger  root 

safftfon 


Rroteins 
' lamb 
camel 


Starches  and  &^gars 


sugar 

dates 


Fats 
olive  oil 


Vegetables 

eggplant 


e. 


Dlstrilnrte  the  reading  selection  helow  to  the  pupils  for  inaivl*i.i 

about  hou  ana  why  the  Bedouins  continue  their  traditioLT^s  ^ 


Bedouin  Life 

ohiUren  do  the  chores  and  tasks 
f done  close  to  caag>.  They  take  care  of  the 

cSthlS^f^r  for 

Clothing  ii,^id  make  rugs* 


o 
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^ after  the  animals.  They  protect  the  goat 
^ animals  and  thieees.  tfen 

to  move  for  pasture,  how  to  keep  the  herd 
together  in  an  oaergency,  and  how  to  protect  the  family 


l^ers  o£  each  Bedouin  family  live  together,  usually  li 
^ same  tent.  The  grandfather  is  head  of  the  famlS  ai 

It  a custom  forT^I 
?“*  father’s  relatives. 

^anw^  and  travels  together.  They  srt  ViSir 

in  the  same  area  and  ke^  all  their  snimuia  together. 


Swral  clans  who  trace  their  descent  from  the  same 

® A man  becomes 

the  cMef , or  sheik,  of  a tribe  not  only  through  birth 

^t  also  because  the  heads  of  clans  are  willing  to 
follow  him  and  accept  his  decisions.  The  sheik  is 
^ual^  bid  and  wise  and  used  to  leading  men.  He  has  a 
aIm  S council  made  up  of  family  heads  who  help  make 
2f  the^t^bA  usuaUy  the  leading  cl 

cnaaoe  to  sueoeed  Mm. 


i 
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Proteins 


Vegetables 


spices 

sugar 

salt 

imitton  - laxnb 
camel  meat 


eggplant 
custard 
almonds 
ginger  root 
saffron 


Iasi) 


Starches  and  Sugars  Fats 


sugar 


olive  oil 


eggplant 


camel 


dates 


e.  Distribute  the  reading  selection  below  to  the  pupils  for  individual  study 
or  class  discussion.  This  materisQ.  may  be  used  to  stimulate  pupil  ques- 
tions about  how  and  why  the  Bedouins  continue  their  traditional  ways  of 
life. 


BedOiiin  Life 

The  Bedouin  women  and  children  do  the  chores  and  tasks 
that  can  be  done  close  to  camp.  They  take  care  of  the 
food  supplies  and  cook  the  meals.  Th^  weave  cloth  for 
clothing  and  make  rugs. 

The  led  after  the  animals.  They  protect  the  goats, 
sheep,  and  camels  from  wild  animals  end  thieves.  Men 
decide  where  to  move  for  pasture,  how  to  keep  the  herd 
together  in  an  emergency,  and  how  to  protect  the  family. 

Memoers  of  each  Bedouin  family  live  together,  usually  in 
the  same  tent.  The  grandfather  is  head  of  the  family  and 
responsible  for  all  menibers.  it  is  a custom  for  a boy  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  father’s  relatives. 

Related  families  camp  together  and  make  iqa  a clan.  The 
clan  works  and  travels  together.  They  set  up  their  tents 
in  the  same  area  and  keep  all  their  nji-fTnoiya  together. 

Several  clans  who  trace  their  descent  from  the  same 
ancestor  join  together  to  form  a tribe.  A man  becomes 
the  chief,  or  sheik,  of  a tribe  not  only  through  birth 
but  also  because  the  heeuis  of  clans  are  willing  to 
follow  him  and  accept  his  decisions.  The  sheik  is 
usually  old  and  wise  and  used  to  lea‘'.ing  men.  He  hnff  a 
tribal  council  made  up  of  family  heads  who  help  make 
decisions.  The  sheik’s  clan  is  usually  the  leading  clan 
of  the  tribe,  and  a member  of  that  clan  has  the  best 
chance  to  succeed  him. 

All  the  members  of  a tribe  are  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  each  individual.  The  rule  for  living  together  is  to 
share  what  is  available  and  to  bear  burdens  equally. 

W do  members  of  each  Bedouin  family  live  together?  How  is  the  Bedouin 
family  similar  to  or  different  from  your  family? 

Why  is  the  grandfather  usually  the  head  of  the  family? 

Why  does  the  clan  work  and  travel  together?  How  does  working  and  travel- 
ing together  help  the  clan  meet  its  needs  for  food,  shelter  and  cloth- 
ing? 

Would  you  like  to  be  a meniber  of  a Bedouin  clan?  Explain. 

What  questions  do  you  have  about  Bedouin  life? 
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f. 


****  Badouln  sheik 

^granarather)  In  the  story  and  a grandfather  in  an  American  family? 

The  Five  Pillars  of  Islam 

Faith  In  God  (Allah)  - The  hellef  that  Allah  is  the  one  and 

m ^ most  submit  to  IQs  will.  The  word 
Islam  means  siibiiiisslon  to  the  will  of  God. 

iL’’*®  fhlthfol  Moslem  is  supposed  to  turn  his  face 

prayers  five  times  a day:  at 
dawn,  midday,  Mdafternoon,  snnset,  and  nightfall. 

^ property  (including  money, 

cattle,  fruit,  and  merchandise)  to  support  the  poor,  to  build 

deft?ay  government  eaq>eiisf  ^ in  addition, 
e^qpected  to  make  freewill  offerings  to  Moslems 

dSl^pLS  is  to  be  taken  from  dawn  to  snnset 

during  Ramadan,  which  is  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 

Pi^im^e  - Every  Moslem  who  can  afford  it  is  supposed  to 
undertake  a trip  to  Mecca  at  least  once  duri^  Sf  ??lettoe. 


How  do  these  religious  beliefs  or  practices 
your  own  faith? 


reseoible  those  of 


^t__proof  1s  there  that  Islam  is  a religlcn  of  "brotherly 


Why  do  you  s^se  the  city  of  Mecca  is  so  Important  to  Islam? 

^fSther^seS^hl’^  ®»ftion  may  serre  as  a topic  for 


Why  Is  the  Koran  the  basis  of  education  among  Moslems? 

Why  is  fasting  practiced  by  many  religious  groups? 

it  dSe?  ^ lasting  practiced  in  your  religion?  When  is 


6. 


How,  Modem  Technology  Influences  Traditional  Bedouin  i.lf^ 


o 
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a.  Display  with  an  ^aque  projector  the  photographs  of  a Bedouin  familv 
camped  *iaar  ^ oil-drilling  rig  and  workers  riding  on  a diesel 
A study  of  these  photographs  (See  Flgiiyea 


j 


4 


ne±ps  s-cructure  Beaouin  lire. 


The  Five  Pillars  of  Islam  | 

Fedth  in  God  (AllaJi)  * The  belief  that  Allah  is  the  one  and 
only  God  and  that  all  men  must  submit  to  His  vill.  The  word 
Islam  means  submission  to  the  will  of  God, 

Prayer  - The  faithful  Moslem  is  supposed  to  turn  his  face 
toward  ^fecca  and  recite  his  prayers  five  times  a day:  at 
dawn,  midday,  midafbemoon,  sunset,  and  nightfall. 

Almsgiving  - Moslems  pay  a tax  on  property  (including  money, 
cattle,  fruit,  and  merchandise)  to  support  the  poor,  to  build 
mosques,  and  to  defray  government  eap>enses.  In  addition, 
each  Moslem  is  expected  to  make  freewill  offerings  to  Moslems 

in  need.  t 

Fasting  > No  food  or  drink  is  to  be  taken  from  dawn  to  sunset 
during  Bamadan,  which  is  the  ninth  month  of  the  year. 

Pilgrimage  - Every  Moslem  who  can  afford  it  is  supposed  to 
undertake  a trip  to  Mecca  at  least  once  during  his  lifetime. 


How  do  these  religious  beliefs  or  practices  resenible  those  of 
your  own  faith? 

What  proof  is  there  that  Islam  is  a religion  of  **brotherly 
love"? 

Why  do  you  sippose  the  city  of  Mecca  is  so  important  to  Islam? 

(Note:  This  and  the  next  question  may  serve  as  a topic  for 

further  resecurch) 

Why  is  the  Koran  the  basis  of  education  among  Moslems? 

Why  is  fasting  practiced  by  many  religious  groups? 

Is  there  any  form  of  fasting  practiced  in  your  religion?  When  is 
it  done? 

6.  How  Modem  Technology  Influences  Traditional  Bedouin  Life 

a.  Display  with  an  opaque  projector  the  photographs  of  a Bedouin  family 
canped  near  an  oil-drilling  rig  and  workers  riding  on  a d5.esel  engine. 
A study  of  these  photographs  (See  Figures  and  l6)  should  help  the 
pupils  understand  the  effects  of  oil  production  and  modem  transporta- 
tion on  Bedouin  life. 


Why  is  there  an  oil-driUing  rig  in  this  photograph? 

The  father  is  working  for  the  oil  cooipany.  How  does  the 
father's  job  affect  the  family's  way  of  life? 

Who  owns  and  operates  the  oil  wells? 

Why  is  the  Bedouin  family  camped  near  the  oil  drilling 
rig? 
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is  the  fasdly  ablA  ^ * 

^ able  to  get  food?  water? 


as  goats. 
Why?  What 
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Saudi  Arabia  is  rich  in  oU.  bat  most  of  tha  people  are  still 

herders  and  farmers. 


.“j  •“  .4*  W* 


Figure  15 


Saudi  Arabia  is  rich  in  oil,  but  most  of  the  people  are  still 

herders  and  farmers. 

Figure  15 

Barrows,  et.  al.,  Old  World  Lands.  Silver  Burdett,  New  Jersey,  1964,  pg.  172 


Ibn  Sand,  the  ruler  of  Soudi  Arobio,  provided 
these  water  troughs  to  help  the  carovon  troders. 


Figure  16 

Cooper,  et  al..  The  Changing  Old  World,  Silver  Burdett,  New  Jersey,  1967,  pg.70 
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Coutleay  Arabian  American  OU  Company 

SoudI  Arobion  woikars  have  found  that  Western  clothes 
are  safer  to  vi^ar  around  mochinery  than  their  oum 
flowing  robes.  These  men  catch'  a ride  on  the  diesel 
engine  of  the  Saudi  Arabian  Railroad. 


Figure  17 

How  is  transportation  different  from  the  traditional  way  of  tpaveline 
on  the  Arabian  Peninstila?  ^ 

How  does  the  railroad  affect  the  transportation  of  goods? 

Why  aren*t  the  men  dressed  in  the  traditional  Bedouin  robes? 
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b . Read  a few  paragraphs  from  the  article,  "On  Being  a Sheik’s 
Wife"  to  the  class,  it  may  be  necessary  to  paraphase  or  re- 
wite  selected  paragraphs  to  enhance  pupil  comprehension. 

article  should  be  used  to  illustrate  customs, 
religious  practices  and  the  influence  of  technology  on 
traditions.  (See  the  examples  that  follow  the  article.) 


SAUW  AHABiA 


ON  BHNti  A SHHK'S  WIFE 


By  ANNE  SHAMMOUT 


A’ 


T DAWN  I rise  to  see  the  salnum 
slit  that  r^  Uie  4. 'ast  My  eyes  are 
weary,  but  the  day  must  begin. 


teen-agers  as  “God  is  the  greatest.”  The 
shouts  are  loud  to  awaken  even 


dcy.  leaving  a leath^  trail  of  scattering 
whips  oi  saudce.  These  g1<wids  soon  part 
the  time  tibe  sun  mehs  into  the 


the  dimmometor  tm  to  120  degrees,  I 
am  padced  and  unl^  die  first  flaps  of 
tent  to  start  the  day. 

I have  bem  visiting  my  mother>in* 
law,  a Bedouin  woman,  one  of  diree 
wives  ofa  local  Saudi-Arabian  sheik.  Her 
name  is  Amina.  Amina,  innocent  as 
PR ipfeo*  This  is  my  first  day  in  Arabia  as 
- ^!^e  American  wife  of  a Bedouin  «Wefk, 
I emerge  to  sguiitf  at  the  rodcy  land- 


The  street  in  Uyadli,  Saudfs  capital, 
is  filled  with  taxis.  Fords,  all  kinj^  of 
diesel  trucks,  buses,  Cadillacs,  and  don* 
keys.  I prefaied  the  donkey*cart  My 
luothar>hi>law,  ten-yearold  FtunaiCt  had 
givmi  it  to  me  for  a wedding  inesmit 
My  husband  is  one  of  many  Arabs 


of  the  oases  wharevmr  diey  can  be  found. 

Riyadh  is  the  government  capital, 
w|^y  modetnIaKd,”  as  an  Arab  wimld 
describe  it.  Actually,  Riyadh  b quite 
more  modem  than  someone 


It  can  best  be  descdbed  as  a batter 


oology  in  the  United  States  and  Etnope 
on  a sdioiarsh^.  He  Iteed  for  many 
years  in  Ammica  as  a studmit;  but  he 
has  never  fnrgotten  hh  odier  ooltine.  tf 
a pleoe  of  bi^  falls  to  ^ fi^,  he 
snatches  i^  kisses  ^ inesses  it  to  his 
forehead,  am!  eats  ft.  To  an  Aral^  bread 
is  the  symbol  for  life.  We  had  met  in 
college,  married,  lived  in  Wathlneiwn 


•"where^  fmr  example,  ft  is  ajmlnst  die 
lawforawmnantod^  (inaffAn^). 
I have  rarely  seen  a native  wcmum  un> 
veiled  in  the  stre^  And  polygamy  ft 
viewed  by  both  men  and  women  much 
as  wommi  view  dilld-beaiinm  Once 
you  have  the  first,  the  second,  wrd,  and 


ha  Mecca,  only  Moileins  are  pennftted 
to  come  near  die  holy  duties.  % Arab 

tpmnotl  eurfa*  ^ 


yF. 
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SAUDI  AHAIIA 


ON  BHNC  A tHSK'S  WIFE 


By  ANNE  SHAMMOUT 

AT  DAWN  I rise  to  see  the  salmon 
nk  slit  riiat  rips  the  East.  My  eyes  are 
X M.  weary,  but  the  day  must  begin. 
Above,  a modem^y  jet  cracks  open  the 
sky,  leaving  a feathery  trail  of  scattering 
of  smoke.  These  clouds  soon  part 
and  by  the  time  the  sun  melts  into  dm 
hot  whids  and  its  streams  radiate  to  pu^ 
the  thermometer  vijp  to  120  decrees,  1 
am  packed  and  unfokl  the  first  fiaps  of 
tent  to  start  die  day. 

1 have  been  vbiting  my  mother-in- 
law,  a Bedouin  woman,  one  three 
wives  a lcK»l  Saud^Ardbian  sbrik.  Hor 
name  is  Amina.  Amina,  innocent  as 
Eden.  This  is  my  first  day  in  Arabia  as 
die  American  wife  of  a Bedouin  ^ik. 
I mneige  to  squint  at  the  rodcy  land- 
scape 1^  hidh  stone  tenements  doivm 
the  path.  Around  me  pilgrims  throng- 
wearing  didr  white  togas  and  turbans  or 
long,  flowing  robes  and  headdresses 
wound  with  goat’s  hair  and  goM  tinsel 
direai  La,  /JdtAa»  Ahluh,  la  (*There  is 
noGodbttt  ADah**)  isfolloweobyAiBBh 
ou  Aldfor,  ou  Amor  ABah  ("Gkid  is 
greater^),  translated  by  modem  Saudi 
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teen-agers  as  "God  is  the  greatest.”  Ihe 
shouts  are  loud  enough  to  awaken  evmi 
tfal)  soundest  sleeDers. 

’Hie  street  in  Riyadh,  Saudfs  ceqoital, 
is  filled  with  taxis.  Fords,  all  ktoob 
diesel  trudes,  buses,  Cadillacs,  and  don- 
ki^.  I inefmred  die  donkey-cart  My 
brother-in-law,  ten-year-old  Faruk,  had 
given  it  to  me  for  a wedding  preset 

My  husband  is  one  d many  Arabs 
who  have  studied  engineering  and  tedb- 
nology  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
on  a sdtolarship.  He  lived  ^ many 
years  in  America  as  a 8tiu]ml^  but  w 
has  never  forgotten  his  other  cultine.  If 
a piece  of  braad  falls  to  the  flomr,  he 
snatches  tt,  kisses  ft,  presses  it  to  his 
forehead,  and  eats  it.  To  an  Arab,  bread 
b die  symbol  for  life.  We  had  met  in 
college,  married,  lived  in  Washington 
until  1,  too,  had  my  deffiee.  As  socm  as 
my  infant  ^ughter  ootra  eat  solid  food 
and  plain  milk  we  took  a Jet  fmr  Arabia. 

Of  Saudi  Arabia’s  6,630,000  pet^le, 
half  live  in  the  nqpidN  eiqpimding  dties 
or  along  the  marginiu  oases.  The  Bed- 
ouins inake  up  the  odier  half  . They  walk 
their  sheep  across  the  infinity  of  hot 
desert  sands  to  graze  <m  the  grasslantb 


of  the  oases  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

Riyadh  is  die  government  capita^ 
"'sfid^  moctornized,’’ as  an  Arab  would 
dei^be  it  Actually,  Riyadh  ft  quite 
more  modem  than  someone  coming 
from  America  would  imagine. 

It  can  best  be  described  as  a batter 
of  the  twentieth  and  thirteendi  cmiturtos 


-whme,  fmr  mmmple,  it  is  against  the 
lawfnrawmnantodrive  (inaOArdbia). 
1 have  rarely  semi  a native  wommi  un- 
veited  in  dm  street  And  pofy^uny  b 
viewed  by  both  men  and  women  modi 


as  women  view  diikUbeadim?  Once 
you  have  the  first,  the  second,  mhd,  and 
fourth  are  easy  and  encourag^  Motivd^ 


Frestigo,  Just  like  in  the  United  States. 

In  Mecca,  <mly  Mosimns  are  permitted 
to  come  near  the  holy  dirines.  The  Arab 
woman  hme  does  not  go  out  of  the 
house  akme,  not  evmi  to  do  her  own 
shcfq^big.  Obily  whmi  accompanied 
her  spouse  is  die  veiled  wife  viewed  <m 
the  street  American  and  non-Arab 
wives  here  go  about  vridi  huge  sun- 
glasses, inoo^iito,  mildly  minding  thrir 
own  a&firs.  You  Just  chm’t  kwk  i^  die 
eyas  (ri  anyone  <m  the  street  or  in  a pub- 
Ito  place.  Eyas  are  to  be  cast  downward 
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Bedonin  woman  and  the  land  In  nMeh 
die  lhret*~**The  dried  ocean  and  dead 
volcanic  necks*  mesas*  lmttes~*it  all 
looked  as  if  an  ocean  had  evapmraled 
millions  of  years  ago  leaving  behind  a 
petrified  forest  of  bones  and  stones.** 


or  away  from  a person  when  passing; 
otherwise  you  give  offense. 

1 had  flown  to  Riyadh  from  Jidda*  an 
international  city  of  saffron*aTO*myrrh 
Intrigue.  While  on  the  flight,  once  the 
relieved  me  of  baby-tending  my 
daughf^*  I had  the  chance  to  look 
around  at  the  passengers.  To  my  li^  a 
Bedouin  chieftain  dresed  in  wldte  and 
gold  smoked  a huge  dgar  and  kissed  a 
large,  framed  portrait  ^ his  King.  Two 
bodyguards,  meir  chests  otbs-orossed 
widi  madihie-gun  bullets,  sat  behind 
him  nervously  Angering  tlm  triggers  on 
the  submadifaie  guns  they  carried.  Their 
frices  were  two  wrinkled,  tanned  hkles*- 
as  if  diey  had  been  beaten  by  a sai^- 
blaster.  This  was  Saudi  terrain.  A num- 
ber of  Americans  bound  for  Arabitm 
American  Oil  Company  centers  in  Ras 
Tanura  or  Persian  Gulf  sites  comfdeted 
'^e  passenger  list 

As  the  jet  raped  the  sky,  we  saw  be- 
low us  ghastly  crags  of  sandstone 
slashed  by  wind  and  sand.  The  dried 
ocean  and  dead  volcanic  necks,  mesas, 
buttes~it  all  looked  as  if  an  ocean  had 
evaporated  millions  of  years  ago  leaving 
belled  a petrifod  for^  d bones  ana 
stones. 

Across  die  petrified  desert  we  flew, 
not  passing  even  a sin^  oases  or  Bed- 
ouin encampment,  town,  city,  or  well 
until  we  landed  in  Riyadh,  whwe  I was 
mreeted  by  my  three  modiers-in  law,  my 
rather-in-law,  and  their  twenty-two  sons. 

When  I step'^ed  down,  dressed  in 
shocking  pink  pv!.nps  and  ^oves,  a white 
linen  suit  and  wide-brimmed  hat.  Moth- 
ers Amina,  and  her  two  younger  wife- 
sisters,  Hamdia  and  Raniah,  l^ed  me 
and  my  daufditer  and  slung  gold  brace- 
lets on  my  arms  and  pushM  a horde  of 
rings  on  all  of  my  fingers  widi  cries  of 
ya,  eifii,  ya  roukl  ("my  eye,  my  soul"). 
My  father  greeted  me  widi  ya  bbity,  ya 
noor  el  ain  ("My  dau^ter,  die  lij^t  cit 
my  eyes’*).  All  twenty-two  brothers-in- 
law  were  present  to  me  on  the  hand 
and  touch  my  hand  to  their  forehead, 
gently  murmuring,  achtek  (sister),  o* 
^f^dngale of  Syr^  (lam  third  genera- 
tion Syrian-Amc^can),  salamoo,  deOtum. 
1 replied.  Wo*  alefkum  ou  salaam,  re- 
turning *^eir  welcome-home  greetings. 
Then  ■ ki  my  daughter. 

My  fathc''  slapped  my  husband 

on  the  back  aru,  s.eing  that  the  baby 
was  a girl  of  one  yc  ;r,  coolly  remarked 
"Well,  you  kiKiw  the  old  saying,  *A  man 
diat’s  not  man  enou^  to  marry  his  own 
cousin,  well,  he  deserves  to  h..ve  only 
daui^ters.’  Yok,  yak  youk.”  He  laughed. 
And  we  all  brcuhed  it  off.  "Next  year 
twin  sons,"  1 replied  with  a smirk. 


Bedouiii  woman  and  the  land  in  which 
she  dried  ocean  and  dead 

volcanic  necks^  mesaty  hanea— 4l  all 
hNdted  as  If  an  ocean  had  evaporated 
millions  of  j^ears  ago  leaving  behind  a 
petrified  fmest  of  bones  and  stones#^ 
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around  at  the  passengers.  To  my  lett  a 
Bedbuin  chieftain  drmsed  in  wldte  and 
gold  smoked  a huge  cigar  and  kissed  a 
large,  framed  portrait  of  his  King.  Two 
bodyguards,  Imir  chests  criss-crossed 
with  machhie-gun  bullets,  sat  behind 
hto  nervously  fingering  tlm  triggers  on 
t^  suinnachine  guns  they  carrieo.  Their 
faces  were  two  wrinkled,  tanned  hides— 
as  if  fh^  had  been  beaten  by  a sand- 
blaster. This  was  Saudi  terrain.  A num- 
ber df  Americans  bound  for  Arabian 
American  Oil  Company  centers  in  Ras 
Tanura  or  Persian  Gulf  sites  completed 
^flie  passenger  KM. 

As  the  ^ raped  the  sky,  we  saw  be- 
low us  {lastly  crags  of  sandstone 
slashed  by  wind  and  sand.  The  dried 
ocean  and  dead  volcanic  necks,  mesas, 
buttes-it  all  looked  as  if  an  ocean  had 
evi^rated  millions  of  years  ago  leaving 
bd&d  a petrified  forest  of  hones  and 
stones. 

Across  the  petrified  desert  we  fiew, 
not  ptMjsing  even  a single  oases  or  Bed- 
ouin encampment,  town,  dty,  or  well 
untdl  we  '.anded  in  Riyadh,  where  1 was 
greeted  by  my  three  moUiers-in  law,  my 
fo^er-in-kw,  and  their  twenty-two  sons. 

When  I steiq[ied  down,  dressed  in 
shocking  pink  pumps  and  ^oves,  a white 
linen  suit  and  wid^brtoniKBd  hat.  Moth- 
ers Amina,  and  her  two  younger  wife- 
sbters,  Hamdia  and  Rankh,  kissed  me 
and  my  daughter  and  slung  gold  brace- 
lets on  my  arms  and  pushed  a horde  of 
rings  on  all  (rf  my  fingers  with  cries  of 
Ua,  oM,  ya  rovhi  (**my  eye,  my  souT). 
My  father  greeted  me  with  ya  Idntp,  ya 
noor  el  afn  ("My  dauber,  the  li^t  of 
my  eyes").  All  twenty-two  brothers-in- 
law  were  present  to  kiss  me  on  the  hand 
and  touch  my  hand  to  their  forehead, 
gently  murmuring,  aefOek  (sirter),  o* 
ni|h^0Ble  of  Syria,  (1  am  third  genera- 
tion Syrian-American),  satamoo,  aeikum. 

I replied.  Wo*  ofeiktim  ou  sofoam,  re- 
turning their  welcome-home  greetings. 
Then  they  kissed  my  dau^ter. 

My  father-hi-law  slapped  my  husband 
I on  the  back  and,  seeing  that  the  balw 
was  a girl  of  one  year,  coolly  remarked, 
“Well,  you  loiow  the  old  sajdng,  ‘A  man 
that*s  not  man  enough  to  marry  hb  own 
cousin,  wen,  he  deserves  to  have  only 
daughters.*  Yok,  yok youk"  He  laughed. 
And  we  all  brushed  it  off.  “Next  year 
twin  sons,"  1 replied  with  a smirk. 

My  Arabic  i>  fiuent,  since  I had  spent 
my  college  years  perfecting  it  in  hopes 

j<^ng  the  Peace  Corps. 

Master-Mama  Amina  strode  forth  with 
a deam  hi  her  dark,  oval  eyes  and  pat- 

1 
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Sheik’s  Wife 


Continued  from  page  72 

ted  me  gently  on  the  shoulder.  “We  are 
inakins  u weddina  for  vou  now,  Arab* 
style.  It  is  to  begin  tomorrow  at  4 
o’clock.”  Dad  brac^  my  husband.  Mo* 
luunmed,  for  the  same  shock.  We  were 
to  be  wed  and  feasted  over  again  in 
proper  Moslem  Arab  ceremony. 

At  4 o’clock  promptly,  the  forty*eight* 
hour  ceremony  and  supper  q;>ened.  I 
did  not  see  my  husband,  for  he  oele* 
brated  the  feast  with  his  friends  and 
father  at  one  of  his  friends’  homes  and 
I celebrated  it  with  mother*in*law  and 
aunts,  cousins,  and  girl  friends  invi^ 
to  the  ceremony  at  mother’s  house.  1 was 
washed  by  mother  No.  2 in  water,  oil, 
and  orange*blossom  pur^e,  and  my  hair 
was  rinsed  in  rose  and  orange  extract. 
Red  henna  was  rubbcid  into  my  ^rk* 
brown  tresses  and  henna  was  smeared 
in  the  palms  of  my  hands  and  on  my 
nails  (over  my  own  polish).  Black  kohl 
in  gold  cosmetic  pots  and  henna  in  ala- 
baster urns  reminiscent  of  the  trinkets 
found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  were 
used  to  make  me  up.  My  cheeks  were 
stained  with  diluted  henna  and  fruit 
compounds  and  I was  not  permitted  to 
use  my  lipstick.  A bright  red  wedding 
dress  was  pulled  down  over  my  eyes, 


smearing  the  make-up.  which  had  to  be 
then  r^one.  Finally,  my  hair  was 
combed  straight  down  over  mv  shoul- 
ders, parted  in  the  center,  and  veiled  by 
a red-lace  scarf  which  could  be  . drawn 
at  will  over  the  nose  and  mouth. 

The  red  calico  dress  bolted  cut  in 
places,  as  I am  only  110  pounds,  and  it 
was  obviously  made  for  what  the  Arab 
mama  thought  an  American  girl  looked 
like.  But  mama  fixed  it  in  time.  Hun- 
dreds of  thin  gold  bracelets  were  slipped 
over  my  arms.  Gold  rings  were  adma  to 
my  fingers:  even  my  foumb  was  cov- 
ered by  an  qpal  ring.  Fringy  necklaces 
were  contributed  by  each  brother.  A 
special  wide  bracelet  was  offered  with 
etchings  of  flowery  designs  and  Arabic 
engravings  of  sayinjp  from  the  Koran. 

At  the  men’s  quarters,  the  edge  the 
city  was  lighted  on  Main  Street  widi 
what  looked  like  Christmas  li^ts,  dan- 
gling from  wires.  More  than  a hundred 
noisy  men  were  laughing,  enchclfog  a 
group  of  musicians  who  were  in  a trance 
beating  out  a one-and-idi-two-and-uh 
tom-tom  rhythm  on  a dttmbeka  (^e  a 
bongo).  The  rhythm  got  louder;  a re- 
corder-like  pipe  fluted  out  trill  notes  in 
a shrill  melody;  a violin  wailed  into  the 
purple-salmon  sky  as  night  suddenly 
cracked  open  the  star  dusters.  Soon  a 
fire  was  built  in  the  mkidle  of  a small 
circle.  Someone  introduced  the  twangy 


flings  of  an  oud  (Robin  Hood  guitar). 
Combined,  the  orchestra  drew  onlookers 
for  miles  around. 

Whirling  dervishes  spun  like  tops 
until  they  were  hi'pnotiz^  and  fell  ex- 
hausted to  the  ground.  The  thumping 
grew  louder.  Men  yelled,  "Web,  toob, 
yaUot  yatla,  ay.*'  An  extemporaneous 
song  grew  out  of  the  primitive  rhythm 
which  wakened  deep  emotions,  set  pas- 
sions on  fire.  The  pitch  grew  intense  as 
the  music  faded  now  and  then  into  wail- 
ing nuances  of  Oriental  delight.  Tiny 


Whirling  derpiihea  §pmn  Uka 
top»  unUi  they  were  hypnotieed 
....  The  thumping  grew  touder. 
Men  yetted  ^Wah^  wah^  yedle, 
yattut  ay  The  pitch  grew 
interne  a$  the  nauie  faded  • • • 
Info  watting  nuaneee  of 
Orienttd  delight. 


cymbals  clacked  in  time  with  the  hand- 
clapping, feet-thumping,  the  oud,  the 
pipes,  the  tom-tom,  castanets  of  wooden 
spoons,  the  whirling  dervish^,  while 
men  stood  around  just  staring  into  the 
bonfire  or  the  lights  wired  overhead. 

Wind-worn  faces  of  sheiks  showed 
leathery  against  the  glow  of  the  fire  as 
they  fingered  their  prayer  beads,  popped 
baklava  pastry,  makshyt  and  pistacMo 
nuts  under  their  beards,  scratched  their 
waxed  moustaches,  or  perfumed  their 
beards,  avoiding  public  notice.  Mugs 

iced  mint  tea  and  sherbet  whett^ 
cracked,  dry  lips.  Stuffed  meat  and  rice 
delicacies  were  passed  around.  The  feast 
went  on  late  into  the  night.  Mohammed 
danced  alone,  whirling  and  jumping 
high  into  the  air.  They  had  bedecked 
him  in  white  and  gold  robes  and  a 
foeshly  mint-scented  turban.  Meanwhile, 
I passed  my  wedding  night  quietly  at 
home  with  the  women,  preparing  a trous- 
seau, folding  and  packing  garments  and 
presents,  and  partwing  of  the  same  deli- 
cacies of  baklava  pastry,  coffee,  nuts, 
and  honey  dip. 

Tlie  wives  are  young  at  marriage,  usu- 
ally thirteen  to  fifteen.  The  most  com- 
mon .statement  I heard  was  that  u girl 
was  married  at  thirteen,  a mother  at 
fourteen,  and  a grandma  at  twenty-nine, 
a grout  grandma  at  forty-four,  and  u 
great-great  grandma  at  sixty  or  less. 
Child  marriages  are  fairly  common,  al* 
tliongh  the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  asked  that  fifteen  l>e  the  mini* 
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ted  me  gently  on  the  shoulder.  “VVe  are 
imikinfi  u w^dina  for  vou  now.  Arab* 
style.  It  is  to  begin  tomorrow  at  4 
o’clock.**  Dad  braced  my  husband,  Mo- 
hammed, for  the  same  shock.  VVe  were 
to  be  wed  and  feasted  over  again  in 
proper  Moslem  Arab  ceremony. 

At  4 o’clock  promptly,  the  forty*eight* 
liour  ceremony  and  supper  opened.  I 
did  not  see  my  husband,  for  he  cele- 
brated the  feitst  with  his  friends  and 
father  at  one  of  his  friends*  homes  and 
! celebrated  it  with  mother-in-law  and 
aunts,  cousins,  and  girl  friends  invited 
to  the  ceremony  at  mother*s  hotise.  1 was 
washed  by  mother  No.  2 in  water,  oil, 
and  orange-blossom  pur^e,  and  my  hair 
svas  rins^  in  rose  and  orange  extract 
Red  henna  was  rubbed  into  my  dark- 
brown  tresses  and  henna  was  smeared 
in  the  palms  of  my  hands  and  on  my 
naik  (over  my  own  polish).  Black  kohl 
in  gold  cosmetic  pots  and  henna  in  ala- 
liaster  urns  reminiscent  of  the  trinkets 
found  in  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  were 
used  to  make  me  up.  My  cheeks  were 
stained  with  diluted  henna  and  fruit 
compounds  and  1 was  not  permitted  to 
use  my  lipstick.  A bright  red  wedding 
dress  was  pulled  down  over  my  eyes. 


ders,  parted  in  the  center,  and  veiled  by 
a red-lace  scarf  which  could  be  drawn 
at  will  over  the  nose  and  mouth. 

The  red  calico  dress  bolted  out  in 
pltices,  as  I am  only  110  pounds,  and  it 
w'as  obviously  made  for  what  the  Arab 
miuna  thought  an  American  girl  looked 
like.  But  mama  fixed  it  in  tkne.  Hun- 
dreds of  thin  gold  bracelets  were  sl^p]^ 
over  my  arms.  Gold  rings  were  added  to 
my  fingers;  even  my  diumb  was  cov- 
ert by  an  opel  ring.  Fringy  necklaces 
were  contributed  by  each  brother.  A 
sqpecial  wide  bracel^  was  offered  with 
etchings  of  flowery  designs  and  Arabic 
engra^ngs  sayings  Irmn  the  K<»ran. 

At  the  men*s  quarters,  the  edge  of  the 
city  was  lighted  on  Main  Street  with 
what  looked  Vke  Christmas  ti^ts,  dan- 
iding  fr<mi  wires.  More  than  a hundred 
noisy  men  were  laughing,  encircling  a 
group  of  musicians  who  were  in  a trance 
beating  out  a one-and-uh-two-and-uh 
Umi-tom  rhytlun  on  a dumbeka  (like  a 
bongo).  The  rhythm  got  louder;  a re- 
cor&r-like  p^e  fluted  out  trill  notes  in 
a shrill  melody;  a violin  wailed  iato  the 
purple-saknon  sky  as  ni^t  suddenly 
cracked  open  the  star  dusters.  Soon  a 
6re  was  bdlt  in  the  middle  of  a small 
circle.  Someone  introduced  the  twangy 


Whirling  dervishes  spun  like  tops 
until  they  were  hs*pnotized  and  fell  ex- 
hausted to  the  ground.  The  thiunping 
grew  louder.  Men  yelled,  **Wah,  tceh, 
yatta,  yalUt,  ay.**  An  extemporaneous 
song  grew  out  of  the  primitive  rhythm 
which  wakened  deep  emotions,  set  pas- 
sions on  fire.  The  pitch  grew  intense  as 
the  music  faded  now  and  then  into  wail- 
ing nuances  of  Oriental  delight.  Tiny 


WhiHing  dw»i$h9§  $pun  Wte 
fojM  uniU  they  were  hypne^Mi 
• • • • The  thumpbnf  grew  louder. 
Men  yeUed  woh,  yeUo, 

yatta,  ay  The  pUeh  grew 
htlente  tw  the  nufoUf  faded  • • • 
into  wailing  nuaneet  of 
(Mentid  deUghU 


cymbals  clacked  in  time  with  the  hand- 
clapping. feet-thumping,  the  oud,  the 
pipes,  the  tom-tom,  castanets  of  wooden 
spoons,  the  whirling  dervishes,  while 
men  stood  around  staring  into  the 
bonfire  or  the  li^ts  wired  overhead. 

Wind-worn  faces  of  sheiks  showed 
leathmry  against  the  glow  of  the  fire  as 
they  fingered  their  prayer  bead.s,  popped 
baklava  pastry,  makahy^  and  pistachio 
nuts  undW  their  beards,  scratched  their 
waxed  moustaches,  or  perfumed  their 
beards,  avoiding  j^blic  notice.  Mugs 
(tf  iced  mint  tea  and  sherbet  whetted 
cracked,  dry  lips.  Stuffed  meat  and  rice 
delicacies  were  passed  around.  The  feast 
went  on  late  into  the  ni^t.  Mohammed 
danced  alone,  whirling  and  jumping 
high  into  the  air.  They  had  bedecked 
him  in  white  and  gold  robes  and  a 
freshly  mint-scented  turban.  Meanwhile, 
1 passed  my  wedding  night  quietly  at 
home  with  the  women,  preparing  a trous- 
seau. folding  and  packing  garments  and 
presents,  and  partaking  of  the  same  deli- 
cacies of  baklava  pastry,  coffee,  nuts, 
and  lioney  dip. 

Tlie  wives  are  young  at  marriage,  usu- 
ally thirteen  to  fifteen.  The  most  com- 
mon statement  I heard  was  that  a girl 
was  married  at  thirteen,  a mother  ut 
fourteen,  and  a grandma  at  twenty-nine, 
a great  grandma  at  forty-four,  and  a 
great-great  grandma  at  sixty  or  less. 
Child  marriages  are  fairly  common,  al- 
though the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  has  asked  that  fifteen  be  the  mini- 
mum age  for  marriage  in  the  world.  All 
my  female  relatives  were  married  l)c- 
tween  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen. 
Arabia  coastantly  protests  that  girls  are 
ready  for  marriage  at  twelve  or  thirteen. 
Boys  can  marry  in  their  .niddle  twenties. 
Dating  and  courtship  are  unknown, 
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tto  we  1,;,,  to 

As  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the 

^ndiHo^  k to  *«bel  against 

fait  very  dowly.  Amwlcaii 
^es  are  hewing  a status  symbol 
the  set  to  Asabb. 

distoWiL^  k yoomiHt 

Uisinherit^  for  brinc^g  back  a nert 

vAo  is  worth  about  fifty  camels  on  the 
Sheik  S flUft^An  klAeak  .t.« « > | 


-V  .^ugnc  Irom  Jidda  bedeck  oiir 

wto^out.  The  huge  terrace  is  used  at 

^ outdoors  and 

*9>  coffee  or  mint  tea. 

At  the  <W,  -Saht,  Sefar-preye, 
echoed  tonot^  the  «Uig 
a^s  as  a grwn-turbaned  policeman 
thumps  on  windows  to  be  closS  for  tlie 

as  mKn^ing  off  wax  p^r.  And  only 
^ K?k*  *****  ^flying paSer^ 

C®n  DO  hoord  ivhImMiMM  *1^  • 


r,y^i«»»fc|W.w>»  in  ^Sd“a 

oondred  thnes  that  in  camels. 


whit 
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- J-Y  husband  had  to  pay  a $1,500  1 
tfowry  for  me,  which  is  cfose  to  tS 
average  price  of  $1,000  foTa  farid?  ' 
hiMband  usually  pays 
t^  price  fora  bride  he  has  never  laid 
ey^  upon.  His  nerves  jump  even  more 
***®a  fos  whirling  dance  steps. 
After  the  festivities,  a small  Moslem 

groom  aS 
to  spend  the 

night  at  friends  festivities,  until  the 
were  over.  Then  the  musfo 
**Jw*Y  g>^«w  softer  and  the  food  was 
^ with  Arabic  bread  dfoped  in 
me^  synmy  c^ee,  crumb  for  crumb. 
S**?  ^ding  drew  to  a 

tourtn  day.  Mohammed  and  t al^ 


fourth  d^T^  \7  u “ “wn  on  the 

and  I left  the 
of  *i» 


lenc  pncned  on  the  wayside  of  the 
b^ent  apartment  house  she  owns  but 
lives  in  on^  occasionally. 

al^t  through  the  heat  of  day.  The 
^hdSk?i*^®  ®*  sunset  when 
to  DlSh.S^*? * to  settle.  We  flew  again 
to  Dlmhran,  for  btuiness  this  time,  tak- 
fa«  along  two  brothers  for  bodyguards. 

I>5****’®"  Television,  with  Bo. 
minai  broadcast  on  radio  in  English  and 

SL'aSi*!!?*  *®*®^on-  After  sedng  foat 
XilidiL"!?®^®"  ^^e,  Mohammed 
£*Siffdk*®  ^foess  and  we  flew  back 
to  Myadh  and  mama.  Just  north  of  .Me- 

SSSk^®J?“®^.®'^*''  ® wrecked  train 
wl^h  hacTbeen  lyina  in  the  sand  since 
1.  a.  Lawrence  bombed  it  in  1917, 

mi^*B**r“*®^**  A®  ^ “Psrtment  in 
mamas  tenement,  a new,  white  xtone 

.%l!^  y«Ik-t®  to  Biyadh.  Wa  had 


God. 

the^h^S^?®*^  * shadows  lengthen  over 
2!  ™®*"®  «®»«s  upstairs,  her 

kwy)  f^stqps  growing  louder.  She 

"If®*  *tou<wers  stuffed 
^ground  lamb,  saffron,  rice.  aS 

''^****  journey 

wea  Biyadh  are  four  of  her  younsest 

^nwl  fcrtlvity  begin. 
jw^  tou^beatth.  Dad  plod,  in  an 

“-0 

ni^  ***®  tomperature  at 

pW  stays  around  90  degrees  so  thera 

MMvity.  We rt ildtett  aS 
our  cliildroti  a$  In  nny  fliiiftli  it  s 

^OM  <rf  US  who  rrad,  road.  Most  of  us 

too.  like  the  men,  only  separately 'We 
sM  our  shoes  and  d<7cSiawS 

to^A  A?  ®”^  fou^  and 

£te  !n?Af“^®  ^ '*'**«"  **  *s 

fonac  lr*k  transfixes  its  sUvery 
balrony,  the  women  depart 

*"®"*  «"dX»y 

%e^5.£r  with- 

reace  be  with  you/Our  fomtli/  Im 

yoms/God  grant  you  life.**  I reply,  “And 

wifo  you.  my  family,  be  peaceT 

of  y*‘i"®***®‘’^*^*®®*  *»y  to  toe  life 

»md.  to  ^ doM  cantnRtdaling  na- 
^*PP**“g*  Once  I sott^t  art  in 
®*,®“«««ms.  I now  gaze 

rtme  folk  *^*^“®**y  ^ ®*®y  ®”«*  *)S 


ihe  West! 

As  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  the 
young  set  is  beginning  to  rebel  against 
tradition,  but  very  slowly.  American 
wives  are  becoming  a status  symbol 
among  the  college  set  in  Arabia.  When  j 
you  come  back  from  school,  you  are  not  ■. 
disiidierited  for  bringing  back  a pert,  I 
!>Ionde  udfe  who  can  read  and  write  and 
who  is  worth  about  fifty  camels  on  the 
Sheik’s  auction  block.  Fair-skinned  jewels 
ore  worth  their  weight  in  gold  and  a 
hundred  times  that  in  camels. 

Mv  husband  had  to  pay  a $1,500  j 
dowry  for  me,  which  is  close  to  the 
average  p'ioe  of  $1,000  for  a bride. 
In  reality,  the  husband  usually  pays 
this  price  for  a bride  he  has  never  hid 
eyes  upon.  His  nerves  jump  even  more 
quickly  than  his  whirling  dance  st^s. 

After  the  festivities,  a small  Moslem 
ceremony  united  bride  and  groom  and 
then  each  of  us  went  back  to  spend  the 
nig^t  at  fdends*  festivities,  until  the 
three  days  were  over.  Then  the  music 
dowly  grew  softer  and  the  food  was 
w^ped  up  with  Arabic  bread  dipped  in 
sweet,  syrupy  coffee,  crumb  for  orumb.  j 
Finally,  when  the  wedding  drew  to  a 
close,  in  the  henna  glow  of  dawn  on  the 
fourth  day,  Mohanuned  and  I left  the 
whirlfog  dcorvishes  and  returned  to  Moth- 
er's tent  pitched  on  the  wayside  of  the 
tenement  apartment  house  she  owns  but 
lives  in  only  occasionally. 

We  sl^t  throng  the  heat  of  day.  The 
Arab  comes  alive  only  at  sunset  when 
the  heat  begins  to  set^.  We  flew  again 
to  Dhahran,  f<nr  business  this  time,  tak- 
ing along  two  brodiers  fw  bodyguards. 
Hhia  American-type  city  of  ARAMCO 
features  Dhahran  Television,  with  Bo- 
nanza broadcast  on  radio  in  English  and 
in  Arabic  on  television.  After  seeing  that 
we  did  not  miss  an  episode,  Mohammed 
attended  to  business  and  we  flew  bade 
to  Riyadh  and  mama.  Just  north  oS  Me- 
dina, we  passed  over  a wrecked  train 
which  had  bc»n  lying  in  the  sand  since 
T.  E.  Lawrence  b^bed  it  in  1917. 

We  "rented”  a free  apartment  in 
mama's  tenement,  a new,  white  stone 
four-story  walk-up  in  Riyadh.  We  had 
the  kind  of  toilet  that  is  just  a hole  in 
the  ground;  a modem  kitchen;  a living 
loom;  two  bedrooms;  a dining  area;  and 
a den  and  balcony  with  two  extra  "wom- 
en's quarters”  (two  harem  rooms), 
whidr  we  transformed  into  a library 
containing  a huge  numbor  works  on 
lalfliwic  academic  foundations  and  archi- 
tecture t^t  we  had  picked  vap  in  book- 
stores in  Cairo.  Mohimuned's  office  Is  air 
conditiemed  and  we  are  having  the 
house  tewir^  for  it.  Oriental  rugs  that 
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At  dusk  the  cry,  "Salat,  Sater-prayer 
time -is  echoed  throu^  the  winding 
a^s  as  a green-turbaned  policeman 
thumps  on  windows  to  be  ck>^  for  the 
sunset  prayers.  The  streets  empty  a:  fast 
as  ink  running  off  wax  paper,  ^d  only 
the  wind,  carrying  bits  ot  flying  paper, 
can  be  heard  whispering  as  the  mties- 
zin  cries,  "A^  ou  akba/*  and  formally 
starts  the  call  to  evening  meditation  with 
God. 

As  the  desert's  diadows  lengthen  over 
the  shutters,  mama  cones  upstairs,  her 
heavy  footsteps  growing  louder.  She 
brtogs  plates  of  meat  turnovers  stuffed 
vdfo  ground  lamb,  saffron,  rice,  and 
sweet  peppers.  With  her  on  her  journey 
hrom  her  own  tent  in  the  marginal  oases 
area  of  Riyadh  are  four  of  her  youngest 

sms.  Her  vdl  is  removed,  and  the  eve-  < 

nfag  meal  festivity  begins  around  a 
warm,  family  hearth.  Dad  plods  in  an 
hour  later  for  coffee  and  baMaoa.  Mo- 
hammed and  the  taen  settle  c&  to  one 
roan,  while  tlm  wonen  gather  around 
the  sewing  cirde  hourth. 

In  this  hot  land  the  temperature  at 
ni^  stays  around  90  degrees,  so  there 
is  litfle  activity.  We  sit  and  tifik  about 
our  dUldren  as  in  any  small  U.S.  town. 

We  eat  and  fold  clothing  and  emlnfoider. 

TImse  of  us  who  read,  read.  Most  of  us 
can  read  at  least  the  Koran.  We  pray, 
too,  Iflce  the  men,  only  separately.  We 
shed  our  shoes  and  don  oonfortable 
rbhes  arid  sfo  ct^tee  and  laugh  and 
talk  at  thb  day's  klatch.  And  when  it  is 
late  and  the  moon  transfixes  its  silvery 
fangs  oi  the  balcony,  the  women  dmart 
together,  and  then  the  men,  and  Uiey 
cl^,  parting  from  our  conpany  with: 

*Teace  be  with  you/Our  family,  be 
yours/God  grant  you  life.”  I reply,  "And 
with  you,  my  family,  be  peacer 

So  eiK^  another  tj^cal  day  in  the  life 
of  an  American  udfe  a Bedouin  sheik. 

Outdde,  waves  of  sand  lap  at  the  shores 
of  my  city  and  wind-whipped  sculpture 
stan^  in  the  desert  fontemplating  na- 
ture's dappling.  Once  1 sou^t  art  in 
the  aristocracy  of  museums.  1 now  gaze 
on  it  in  the  simplicity  of  clay  and  the 
stone  folk. 
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Exaagple  1 

"In  this  hot  land  the  tengperature  at  nlc^t  stays  aroomd  90  degrees  ^ so  there  ^ 

is  little  activity.  We  sit  and  talk  about  our  children  as  in  any  small  f 

United  States  town.  We  eat  and  fold  clothing  and  enibroider.  Those  of  us 

who  read,  read.  Most  of  us  read  at  least  the  Koran.  We  pray,  too,  like 

the  men,  only  separately.  We  take  off  our  shoes  and  put  on  comfortable 

robes  and  sip  coffee  and  laugh  and  tcQk  ....  And  when  it  is  late  and  the 

moon  comes  out>  the  women  depart  together,  and  then  the  men  . . . they  part 

from  our  company  with!  "Peace  be  with  you/Our  family,  be  yours/  God  grant 

you  life."  I reply,  "And  with  you,  my  family,  be  peace!" 

Influence  of  Religion  ? 

How  are  the  Bedouin  customs  similar  to  some  of  ours?  Different?  ^ 

Why  do  most  of  the  Bedouins  "read  at  least  the  Koran?"  Why  is  the  Koran  > 

important  to  the  Bedouins? 

Why  do  the  men  and  women  pray  separately? 

What  does  "Our  family,  be  yours"  mean? 

Example  2 

At  sunset  mama  comes  upstairs,  her  heavy  footsteps  growing  louder.  She 
brings  plates  of  meat  turnovers  stuffed  with  ground  lamb,  saffron,  rice, 
and  sweet  papers.  With  her  on  her  journey  from  her  own  tent  in  the 
marginal  oasis  area  of  Riyadh  are  four  of  her  youngest  sons.  Her  veil  is 
removed,  and  the  evening  meal  festivity  begins  around  a warm,  family  hearth. 

Dad  plods  in  an  hour  later  for  coffee  and  baklava.  Mohammed  the  men 
settle  off  to  one  room,  while  the  women  gather  around  the  sewing  circle 
hearth. 

Family  Customs 


Why  don*t  *mama'  and  her  sons  live  with  the  young  Bedouin  couple? 

How  do  members  of  the  family  try  to  keep  some  of  the  Bedouin  customs? 

How  is  this  family  gathering  similar  to  a gathering  at  your  home? 
Different? 

Do  you  think  that  you  could  be  happy  as  a meniber  of  this  Bedouin  family? 
Explain  your  answer. 

Do  you  think  that  modem  tools  and  equipment  will  continue  to  change 
traditional  Bedouin  customs?  Explain. 

Exangple  3 

We  "rented"  a free  apartment  in  mama’s  tenement,  a new,  white  stonet four 
story  walk-up  in  Riyadh.  We  had  the  kind  of  toilet  that  is  just  a hole 
in  the  ground;  a modem  kitchen;  a living  room;  two  bedrooms;  a dining 
Q area;  and  a den  and  balcony  with  two  extra  "women's  quas^ers,"  which  we 
ERJC  transformed  into  a library  containing  a huge  nuaiber  of  books  on  Islamic 

““  ....  teachings  and  architecture  that  we  picked  up  in  bookstores  in  Cairo. 
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the  men,  only  separately.  We  take  ofT  onr  shoes  and  pat  on  comfortable 
robes  and  sip  coffee  and  laugh  and  talk  ....  And  when  it  is  late  and  the 
moon  comes  out,  the  women  depart  together,  and  then  the  men  . . . they  part 
from  our  conipany  with;  "Peace  be  with  you/Our  family,  be  yours/  God  grant 
you  life."  I reply,  "And  with  you,  my  family,  be  peace J" 

Influence  of  Religion 

How  are  the  Bedouin  customs  similar  to  some  of  ours?  Different? 

Why  do  most  of  the  Bedouins  "read  at  least  the  Kbran?"  Why  is  the  Koran 
important  to  the  Bedouins? 

Why  do  the  men  and  women  pray  separately? 

What  does  "Our  family,  be  yours"  mean? 

Example  2 

At  sunset  mama  comes  upstairs,  her  heavy  footst^s  growing  louder.  She 
brings  plates  of  meat  turnovers  stuffed  with  ground  lanib,  saffron,  rice, 
and  sweet  peppers,  ^th  her  on  her  journey  from  her  osm  tent  in  the 
marginal  oasis  area  of  Riyadh  are  four  of  her  youngest  sons.  Her  veil  is 
removed,  and  the  evening  meal  festivity  begins  around  a warm,  family  hesurth. 
Dad  plods  in  an  hour  later  for  coffee  and  baklava.  Shammed  and  the  men 
settle  off  to  one  room,  while  the  women  gather  around  the  sewing  circle 
hearth. 

Family  Customs 


Why  don't  'mama'  and  her  sons  live  with  the  young  Bedouin  couple? 

How  do  mesibers  of  the  family  try  to  keep  some  of  the  Bedouin  customs? 

How  is  this  family  gathering  similar  to  a gathering  at  your  home? 
Different? 

Do  you  think  that  you  could  be  happy  as  a member  of  this  Bedouin  family? 
Explain  your  answer. 

Do  you  think  that  modem  tools  and  equipEoent  will  continue  to  chazige 
traditional  Bedouin  customs?  Explain. 

Example  3 

We  "rented"  a free  apartment  in  mama's  tenement,  a new,  white  stone, four 
story  walk-up  in  Riyadh.  We  had  the  kind  of  toilet  that  is  just  a hole 
in  the  ground;  a modem  kitchen;  a living  room;  two  bedrooms;  a dining 
area;  and  a den  and  balcony  with  two  extra  "women's  quarters,"  which  we 
transformed  into  a library  containing  a huge  number  of  books  on  Islamic 
....  teachings  and  architecture  that  we  picked  vip  in  bookstores  in  Cairo. 
Mohammed's  orfice  is  air  ccmditioned,  and  we  are  having  the  house  rewired 
for  it.  Oriental  rugs  ...  cover  our  pine  floors.  Our  walls  are  stcxoe 
inside  and  out.  The  huge  terrace  is  used  at  night  only  when  we  sit  out- 
doors and  sip  coffee  or  mint  tea. 

Where  is  Riyadh?  Why  is  the  Bedouin  family  living  in  a city  rather  than 
roaming  the  desert? 

How  is  the  apartment  arrangement  similar  to  t^t  of  our  homes?  Different? 
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Hew  is  technology  being  used  to  make  life  more  pleasant  in  the  apartment? 
Hbw  is  apartment  living  different  from  life  in  a tent? 

Hew  can  we  tell  that  the  Bedouin  family  living  in  the  city  desires  comforts? 
Mdltional  Activities  on  the  BedotHT^g 


^ a desert.  At  Home  Around  the  World. 
5*  , irrigation  x^:'ojects  help  the  Arah  faanner.  The  flrsi  ’ 

W.  '*3.  615  lou  and  HelSS^ 


Discussion;  Which  plant  will  grow  longer  roots  - one  which  cets 

Httle  water?  In  which  direc- 

Won  will  the  roots  of  a plant  face  - away  from  or  towards  water? 
The  True  Book  of  iiant  Emerlmente.  p.  " zonxas  water? 

Arabia;  e.g.,  "Saudi  Arabia  - Beyond 
indiSl  or^  ^^osS,Geosa^. (January.  1966)  to  be  used  for 


I»epare  a class  newspaper  which  might  have  been 
^?^f^i?e  rmmpaper  sho^  reflect  m 


^am  some  of  the  folk  dances  of  Satadi  Arabia.  Physical  Activltlps  -Pot. 
Elementary  Schools.  ’‘Horra  Arabia,"  p.  119.  Activities  for 

Thr^h  r^e-playing,  children  can  enact  a typical  scene  at  a local 

Dri^tize  the  bargaining,  the  gossip  In  a coffee  shop,  the 
activities  in  the  various  stalls,  etc. 

Ask  pupils  to  create  a chart  showing  what  desert  nomads  might  buy  or  sell. 


Desert  Womads  Sell 

extra  camels 

goats 

sheep 

camel* s hair 

rugs 

dates 


Desert  Nomads  Buy 

barley 
coffee 
metal  goods 
cotton  cloth 
dates 


Around  the  World,  pp.  I37-147,  176;  Deserts 
PP.  52-53,  or  ^e  Heture  i^iory  of  the  Middle  East,  pp.  4-2^  2jl ’ 


Additional  Activities  on  the  Bedouins 


Discuss  the  in5)ortance  of  water  in  a desert.  At  Home  Around  the  Woryi> 
p.  126.  Tell  how  irrigation  projects  help  the  Arab  farmer.  The  First" 

Book  of  the  Arab  Worlds  pps.  5-1,  43,  6I;  You  and  Religions  Near  and  Far> 
pps.  19b-^o6. 

List  the  different  ways  by  which  plants  manage  to  live  in  the  deserts;  e.g., 
plants  have  long  roots;  plants  have  spikes  or  thorns  in  place  of  leaves;  a 
thick  shiny  coating  of  cantus-like  plants  helps  to  keep  moisture  inside. 

At  Home  Around  the  World,  p.  44. 

Discussion:  Which  plant  will  grow  longer  roots  - one  which  gebs 
enough  water  or  one  which  gets  very  little  water?  In  which  direc- 
tion will  the  roots  of  a plant  face  - away  from  or  towards  water? 

The  True  Book  of  Plant  Experiments  > p.  28* 

Look  for  magazine  articles  on  Saudi  Arabia;  e.g.,  "Saudi  Arabia  - Beyond 
the  Sands  of  Mecca,"  National  Geographic, (January,  1^)  to  be  used  for 
individual  or  group  reports. 

Ask  pupils  to  plan  and  yrepaxe  a class  newspaper  which  might  have  been 
published  in  a Saudi  Arabian  village.  The  newspaper  should  reflect  all 
aspects  of  life  in  the  village.  There  should  be  pictures  and  drawings 
in  the  newspaper. 

Learn  some  of  the  folk  dances  of  Saudi  Arabia.  Physical  Activities  for 
Elementary  Schools  > "Horra  Arabia,"  p.  II9. 

Through  role-playing,  children  can  enact  a typical  scene  at  a local 
market.  Dramatize  the  bargaining,  the  gossip  in  a coffee  shop,  the 
activities  in  the  various  stalls,  etc. 

Ask  pupils  to  create  a chart  showing  what  desert  nomads  might  b\;iy  or  sell. 

Deserc  Nomads  Sell  Desert  Nomads  Buy 


extra  camels 

goats 

sheep 

camel's  hair 

rugs 

dates 


barley 
coffee 
metal  goods 
cotton  cloth 
dates 


Suggested  references:  Work  Around  the  World,  pp.  137-147,  176;  Deserts > 
pp.  52-53,  or  The  Picture  Story  of  the  Middle  East»  pp.  22-23,  25. 

Use  a display  on  "Petroleum  and  its  By-Products"  to  bring  out  the  Impoartance 
of  this  natural  resource  to  the  desert  area. 


Display  pictures,  such  8ts  those  in  Figure  17  for  study.  Pupils  should  be 
helped  to  make  generalizations  about  clmmges  in  desert  cll^  life. 
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Case  Study;  People  of  the  Megev 
1*  Sugfi^ested  Approaches 


a. 


b. 


c. 


d. 


^ ^ desert  culture  other 

than  ttet  of  the  Hegev,  ask  pupils  to  use  earlier  learnings  in 

^scribing  the  ways  of  life  they  would  e3q>ect  to  find  in  the  ISfegev. 
^en  show  a fi3ia  or  filjastrip  on  Israel  which  includes  material^on 
the  Negev  (see  bibliography  in  Appendix.)  Pupils  should 
be  ask^  to  identify  important  similarities  and  differences  and 
account  for  these.  Reasons  for  the  differences  may  be  inferred 
even  at  this  initial  stage  of  the  case  study. 

A brief  discussion  of  the  Israeli-Arab  war  of  Jhne  1967  may  be  \ised 

^ Show  pictureTif  desert 

areas  taken  during  the  war.  Then  ask  such  questions  as  these-  If 

you  wre  a soldier,  how  would  you  feel  €bbout  fighting  a war  in  a 

desert?  Wbat  difficulties  would  you  expect  to  face?  Why  would  a 

country  wish  to  add  desert  lands  to  its  territory?  How  might  Israel’ 

^nquest  of  desert  areas  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  living  thert 
The  people  of  Israel?  ouere, 

Display  a collection  of  library  books  on  Israel.  Appoint  a groun  of 
^pils  to  look  up  "Negev”  and  "desert"  in  the  ind^^  each  bSdfc  and 
the  naterials  on  these  subjects.  These  pupils  may  then  take 
or^^^^^a?^  discussion  on  "The  Negev  - Wasteland 

Invite  a parent,  teacher,  or  pupil  who  has  visitedlsrael  to  come  to 
a ^s  interview."  Before  the  interview  takes  place,  the  pupils 
might  prepare  a list  of  questions  they  would  like  to  ask  about  the 


• Locating  the  Negev  through  Maps 


P^ils  sho^  be  assisted  in  locating  Israel  on  a globe  and  appro- 

class  may  then  mark  off  and  label  the  nation 
on  individual  cqpies  of  an  outline  map  of  the  world.  This  same  map 

may  be  used  for  other  case  studies  during  the  year.  (See  Figure  1) 


b.  ^^cate  and  JLstrib^e  an  outline  map  of  Israel  and  assist  pupils 
^ locating  and  labeling  the  Negev,  the  cities  of  Beersheba  and 
Eilat;  territories  belonging  to  surrounding  nations;  and  the  Dead, 
Red,-  and  Mediterranean  Seajs.  (See  Figure  2) 


c.  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  freehand  maps  of  Israel  or  the 

Neg^.  The  latter  may  be  sketched  rapidly  on  the  chalkboard  by 
drawing  a triangle  with  its  apex  pointing  to  the  south. 
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scholastic  Magazine 
Figure  1 
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scholastic  Magazine 
Figure  1 


Mo|>  qI  lh«  N«gtv 


Bima  Saoiael's  The  Negev,  published  hy  "Israel  Digest 9”  F.O.B.  92> 
Jerusalem,  July  19o5* 


Figure  2 
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3»  What  are  Some  Basic  Features  of  the  llTefeev? 


climate  features  of  the  Negev  may  he  used  hy 
hypotheses  and  draw  tentative  conc^io^  From  the 
chart  below,  choose  a few  items  which  may  be  con5>leted  as  puDils  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  development  ofthe  Ne^7  ^ 


o 

ERIC 


Land  and  Climate  Features 


Possible 


Problems 


1.  The  rain  falls  for  at  least 
three  months  of  the  year. 


2,  There  are  few  stivers* 


3*  Bracld.sh  water  is  found  under- 
ground. 


4.  Fresh  water  reserves  are  located 
to  the  noarfch  of  the  Negev. 


5.  The  soil  is  slightly  salty. 


6.  There  are  hot  days  and  cold 


7»  There  is  little  vegetation,. 


8.  The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas 
are  ne*irby. 


9.  Ccjpper,  manganese,  and  other 
minerals  are  found  in  the  Negev. 


10.  Egypt  and  Jordan  are  near  the 
Negev. 


11*  Ruins  of  ancient  farming  and 
J^gg  settlements  have  been 


12.  The  desert  is  crossed  by  caravan 
trails. 


^ did  the  people  settle  in  the  Ne^ev? 


Possible 

Advantages 


The  following  reading  selection,  which  should  be  adapted  for  less  able 
readers.  s«y  te  used  to  study  the  history  of  Isra^fSeert 


Israel  in  1948,  the  {Hsger  «as  thought  to  he 
regarded  as  a desert  t^  could 
“T.:  TJ-e  result 


5 

Land  and  Climate  Features 

Possible 

Problems 

Possible  1 

Advantages  | 

1*  The  rain  falls  for  at  least 
three  months  of  the  year. 

s 

2,  There  are  few  rivers# 

4 

3*  Brackish  water  is  found  under- 
ground. 

1 

4,  Fresh  water  reserves  are  located 
to  the  north  of  the  Negev. 

1 

i ' 

5*  The  soil  is  slightly  ssLlty. 

6.  There  are  hot  days  and  cold 
nights. 

i 

7*  There  is  little  vegetation. 

8.  The  Mediterranean  and  Red  Seas 
are  nearhy. 

9*  Copper,  manganese,  and  other 
minerals  are  found  in  the  Negev. 

- 

10.  Egypt  and  Jordan  are  near  the 
Negev. 

11.  Ruins  of  ancient  farming  and 
|i^|g  settlements  have  been 

- 

12.  The  desert  is  crossed  by  caravan 
trails. 

4.  Why  did  the  people  settle  in  the  NegevS 

The  following  reading  selection,  which 
readers,  may  be  used  to  study  the  histc 

Before  the  founding  of  Israel  in  19l< 
a land  without  a future.  It  was  reg 
never  be  made  to  bloom  - a land  unfi 
was  that  little  was  done  to  explore 
unknown. 

The  people  who  called  the  Negev  ”a  1 
had  a different  opinion  if  they  had 
know  that  large  parts  of  the  Negev  h 
time  the  Negev  grew  enough  food  to  f 
thousand  people.  Its  mines  produced 
men  living  in  the  region  fashioned  g 
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In  biblical  tines,  the  Negev  was  the  crossroads  of  the  Middle  East. 
It  was  a ’’land  bridge”  between  ancient  Egypt  and  Edom,  between  the 
^fediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  Negev  was  well  known  awong 
merchants  and  traders.  Countless  groups  of  people  seeking  better 
living  conditi^s  wandered  across  the  Negev.  Along  its  caravan 
trails,  roads,  and  highways  were  old  towns  and  cities  waiting  to 
serve  the  weary  travelers.  On  the  sea  coasts  were  ports  with  ships 
from  many  lands. 

One  of  the  earliest  groups  to  cross  the  Negev  were  the  Hebrew 
ancestors  of  the  Jewish  people.  About  5,000  years  ago,  in  the 
city  of  Ur  in  Babylonia,  lived  a nan  named  Abradiam.  Unlike  the 
people  of  his  tine,  he  believed  there  was  only  one  God.  Abraham 
left  Ur  to  live  in  Canaan,  later  called  Palestine  and  today  known 
as  Israel.  At  Beersheba,  a settlement  in  the  Negev,  he  set  up  his 
headquarters.  After  that  tine  the  Hebrews  thought  of  Israel  as 
their  Promised  Land.  One  Hebrew  group,  the  tribe  of  Sineon, 
settled  the  land  between  Beersheba  and  the  borders  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula. 

A nuaher  of  biblical  figures  appear  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Negev.  As  a young  man,  !GLng  David  escaped  from  his  enemies  by 
hiding  in  the  caves  around  Ein  Qedi  on  the  Dead  Sea.  y-tng 
Solomon,  another  Hebrew  ruler,  built  copper  mines  at  Tinna.  His 
fleet  of  merchant  ships  sailed  for  Africa  and  the  East  from  the 
port  of  Eilat  on  the  Red  Sea. 


After  the  time  of  Solomoa,  the  Negev  again  became  a crossroads 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  Nabateans,  a people  who  were  skilled 
merchants  and  traders,  built  farms  and  cities  in  the  Negev. 

Later,  the  Rcmoans  established  a chain  of  fortresses  to  strengthen 
their  control  over  the  Holy  Land.  Near  the  Dead  Sea  are  the 
remains  of  Masada,  a fortress  and  the  site  of  a three-year  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  At  its  end,  hundreds  of  Jewish 
men,  wcm^,  and  children  chose  to  kill  themselves  rather  than 
submit  to  Roman  rule. 

After  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  the  Negev  was  in  Areib  hands. 
Gradually  the  desert  took  over  the  settled  areas.  The  Arabs  had 
little  need  for  highways  and  the  towns  lost  their  importance  as 
supply  centers.  The  Negev  became  a ’’land  without  a future”  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Why  was  the  Negev  once  known  as  a ’’land  without  a future”? 

It  has  been  said  that  ’’the  past  is  a key  to  the  future.”  What  does 
this  mean?  How  might  the  people  of  the  Negev  profit  from  knowing 
the  history  of  the  region? 

What  is  a ’’land  bridge”?  Can  you  name  a laud  bridge  other  than 
the  Negev?  If  you  were  a businessman,  would  you  locate  your  busi- 
ness on  or  near  a land  bridge?  Explain. 


serve  the  weary  travelers.  On  the  sea  coasts  were  ports  with  ships 
from  max]y  lands. 

One  of  the  earliest  groups  to  cross  the  Ifegev  were  the  Hebrew 
ancestors  of  the  Jewish  people.  About  5,000  years  ago,  in  the 
city  of  Ur  in  Babylonia,  lived  a man  named  Abrediam.  Unlike  the 
people  of  his  time,  he  believed  there  was  onHy  one  God.  Abraham 
left  Ur  to  live  in  Canaan,  later  called  Palestine  and  today  known 
as  Israel.  At  Beersheba,  a settlement  in  the  Negev,  he  set  up  his 
headquarters.  After  that  time  the  Hebrews  thought  of  Israel  as 
their  Promised  Land.  One  Hebrew  group,  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
settled  the  land  between  Beersheba  and  the  borders  of  the  Sinai 
Peninsula. 

A nunflber  of  biblical  figures  appear  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Negev.  As  a young  man,  King  David  escaped  frm  his  enemies  by 
hiding  in  the  caves  around  Bin  Gedi  on  the  Dead  Sea. 

Solomon,  another  Hebrew  ruler,  built  copper  mines  at  Timna.  His 
fleet  of  merchant  ships  sailed  for  Af3rf.ca  and  the  East  from  the 
port  of  Eilat  on  the  Red  Sea. 

After  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Negev  again  became  a crossroads 
of  the  Middle  East.  The  Nabateans,  a people  who  were  skilled 
merchants  and  traders,  built  farms  and  cities  in  the  Negev, 
later,  the  Romans  established  a chain  of  fortresses  to  strengthen 
their  control  over  the  Holy  Land.  Near  the  Dead  Sea  are  the 
remains  of  ^sada,  a fortress  and  the  site  of  a three-year  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews.  At  its  end,  hundreds  of  Jewish 
men,  women,  and  children  chose  to  kill  themselves  rather  than 
submit  to  Roman  rule. 

After  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  the  Negev  was  in  Arab  hands. 

Gradually  the  desert  took  over  the  settled  areas.  The  Arabs  had 
little  need  for  highways  and  the  towns  lost  their  importance  as 
supply  centers.  The  Negev  became  a "land  without  a future"  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Why  was  the  Negev  once  Imown  as  a "land  without  a future”? 

It  has  been  said  that  "the  past  is  a key  to  the  future."  What  does 
this  mean?  How  might  the  people  of  the  Negev  profit  from  knowing 
the  history  of  the  region? 

What  is  a "land  bridge"?  Can  you  name  a land  bridge  other  than 
the  Negev?  If  you  were  a businessman,  would  you  locate  your  busi- 
ness on  or  near  a land  bridge?  Explain. 

What  part  did  the  Negev  play  in  early  Jewish  history? 

Name  some  of  the  groups  that  lived  in  the  Negev.  How  might  this 
information  be  used  to  jacove  that  the  Negev  was  a "crossroads  of 
the  Middle  East  ? 

Why  did  the  desert  gradually  take  over  the  settled  land  in  the  Negev? 

5.  How  Have  the  People  Developed  the  Economy  of  the  Negev 

a.  The  two  lists  below  present  scmie  of  the  projects  undertaken  in  recent 
times  to  develop  the  econony  of  the  Negev.  The  projects  in  each  list 
are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  were  performed.  Copy 
the  lists  on  the  chalkboard  after  altering  the  order  of  the  items.  Then 
call  ^ students  to  determine  the  order  in  which  the  projects  should  be 
carried  out.  Ask  pupils  to  explain  and  defend  their  choices. 
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A 

Exploring  and  mapping  the  Eegev 
Sfeasuring  monthly  rainfall 

Setting  up  pioneer  (experimental)  farm  settlements 

B 


Building  roads 
Building  water  pipelines 
Establishing  new  towns 
Opening  mines 
Developing  new  industries 

b.  A collection  of  pictures  may  be  used  by  pupils  to  discover  ways  by 
which  modem  technology  can  transform  a desert  area  into  a region 
of  increeusing  productivity. 

Begin  a lesson  on  the  development  of  the  Negev  by  calling  on  pupils 
to  explain  the  following  quotation:  ”We  made  the  Negev  bloom  because 

we  had  no  other  choice,”  Then  direct  pupils  to  analyze  the  pictures 
below^  or  suitable  silbstitutes^  in  order  to  develop  understaJidings  of 
how  modem  man  may  alter  his  environment. 


tvik  iMiitfitng  ef  Hm  mw  pert  of  niei 


Setting  up  pioneer  (esqperimental)  farm  settlements 


B 


Building  roads 
Building  water  pipelines 
Establishing  nevr  towns 
Opening  mines 
Developing  new  industries 

h*  A collection  of  pictures  may  he  used  by  pupils  to  discover  ways  by 
which  modem  technology  can  transform  a desert  area  into  a region 
of  incmasing  productivity. 

Begin  a lesson  on  the  development  of  the  Negev  by  calling  on  pupils 
to  explain  the  following  quotation:  "We  made  the  Negev  bloom  because 

we  had  no  other  choice,"  Then  direct  pupils  to  analyze  the  pictures 
below,  or  suitable  substitutes,  in  order  to  develop  understandings  of 
how  modem  Tmm  may  alter  his  environment. 


lulk  hORdtino  iRStallotloRt  of  Hit  rrw  pflft  of  fiiot 


Tht  “Kitan"  toatilo  (odery  crt  DiRiono  it  Iht  Mcend  bisgtif  IR  iwwl 


Figure  3 
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inMMtial  qiMMrifr  of  Rlol 


Figure  2(a 

From  torael  Today;  The  Negev  ("Israel  Digesl^"  P.O.B.  92, 
Jerusalem,  July  1965)-  With  permission. 


Which  pictures  show  ways  in  which  water  may  be  obta3.ned?  What  methods 
may  be  used  to  add  to  the  water  supply?  Why  is  the  search  for  water 
so  important  to  the  future  of  the  Negev*? 

WMch  picture  indicates  that  sea  water  may  be  a source  of  minerals? 

What  is  potash  used  for?  How  might  its  use  benefit  the  people  of  the 
Negev? 


What  other  projects  were  carried  out  to  the  Negev  "bloom"? 

Why  are  the  Israelis  trying  to  erase  disease  among  the  Bedouins?  Hbw 
might  both  groups  profit  from  this? 

What  might  the  people  of  other  desert  areas  do  to  better  their  living 
conditions?  Could  they  do  these  things  without  outside  help?  Nxpledn. 

Understanding  the  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Desert 

Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  pictuares  of  a desert  city  such  €us 
Be^sheba.  (See  Figures  3 and  4^  Develop  questions  based  on  the 
teact  accompanying  the  pictures. 
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New  Towns  Bloom  in  Israeli  Desert 


“PSwunld”  apartment  Mock  in  Beershete*  ctesert  town  tlurt  was  planned  as  a **gaiidea  c!^y**  20  years  ago 


By  ADA  LOUISE  HUXTABLE 
a^MUd  to  Tte  New  Yotk  Tiaut 

BEERSHEBA,  Israel-— Every  year  the 
Israelis  push  the  desert  back  a few 
more  miles,  and  it  is  a miracle  that 
people  come  from  all  over  the  world 
to  see.  The  new  towns  and  cities, 
some  only  5 or  10  years  old,  rise  like 
mirages  in  the  Negev  wilderness  of 
the  south— the  strange,  dry  hills 
through  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered millennia  ago. 

On  every  side  the  desert  presses 
against  the  settlonents  that  Israel  is 
building  to  distribute  her  population 
and  cultivate  her  resources.  The  line 


between  man’s  world  and  the  wilder- 
ness is  sharp.  The  latest  and  most 
closely  watched  of  these  settlmnents 
is  the  new  town  of  Arad.  The  sun- 
baked site  consists  of  4,200  acres  on 
a plateau  that  rises  2,000  feet  and 
then  drops  more  than  3,300  feet  to 
the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  25 
miles  from  Beersheba,  one  of  the  first 
and  largest  of  Israel's  new  towns, 
begun  in  1950  on  an  ancient  city  site. 

In  the  words  of  a Negev  regional 
planner,  David  Livneh,  Beersheba, 
now  a city  of  70,000,  is  “a  museum 


of  planning  errors.”  Arad  is  the  bright 
new  model  on  which  the  nation  pins 
its  development  hopes. 

Almost  everytliing  tl^  was  done 
in  Beersheba  is  being  reversed  in 
Arad.  Beersheba  was  designed  as  a 
garden  city  — an  English  example 
brought  to  Israel  from  Europe,  where 
the  English  planners'  gospel  of  a home 
for  every  man  on  his  own  green  plot 
on  winding  cormtiy  roads  in  widely 
spaced  communities  was  the  admired 


«*pyt«iiiM»»  i^artniffiit  block  ia  BeeiSlieba,  Negev  desert  tomi  that  was  phumed  as  a <^gardea  dtp**  20  years  ago 


By  ADA  LOUISE  HUXTABLE 

•pedal  to  me  Hew  Yotk  Timn 

BEERSHEBA,  Israel—Every  year  the 
Isradis  pudi  the  desert  bade  a few 
more  Toiles*  and  it  is  a miracle  that 
pecqple  come  tnm  all  over  the  world 
to  see.  The  new  towns  and  cities, 
amne  only  5 or  10  years  old,  rise  like 
in  the  Negev  wilderness  of 
the  south— the  strange,  dry  hills 
throng  which  the  Israelites  wan- 
dered millennia  ago. 

On  every  side  the  desert  presses 
against  the  settlements  that  Israel  is 
building  to  distribute  her  population 
and  cu^wite  her  resources.  The  line 


between  man*s  world  and  the  wild^ 
ness  is  riimp.  The  latest  and  most 
closely  watched  of  these  settlements 
is  the  new  town  Arad.  The  sun- 
baked site  consists  of  4,200  acres  on 
a plateau  that  rises  2,000  feet  and 
then  drops  more  than  3,300  feet  to 
rile  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  25 
miles  from  Beersheba,  one  of  the  first 
and  largest  of  Israel's  new  towns, 
begun  in  1950  on  an  ancient  city  site. 

In  the  words  of  a Negev  r^onal 
planner,  David  Livneh,  Beersheba, 
now  a city  of  70,000,  is  **a  museum 


of  planning  errors.**  Arad  is  the  bright 
new  mod^  on  which  the  nation  pins 
its  development  hopes. 

Alm<»t  everything  that  was  done 
in  Beersheba  is  being  reversed  in 
Arad.  Beersheba  was  designed  as  a 
garden  city  — an  English  example 
brou^t  to  Israel  frmn  Europe,  where 
the  Engli^  planners*  gospel  of  a home 
for  every  man  on  his  own  green  plot 
on  win^g  country  roads  in  widely 
spaced  communities  was  the  admired 


In  Arad,  the  Negev’s  newest  city,  clustered  igmrtnmnt  bulkBngs  Hke  these  are  going  np 
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New  Israeli  Towns  Test 
Planning  in  Negev  Desert 


prMotype  cS  tite  first  decades 
ot  this  century. 

It  was  fine  for  Englishmen 
•scaping  from  sooty  19th- 
^tuty  industrial  slums.  And 
it  was  fine  for  England^  where 
it  rains.  In  the  Negev,  mccept 
for  seasonal  cloudbursts,  it 
does  not  rain.  The  land  is 
open,  brown  and  sere. 

lii  B^heba,  desert  dust 
blows  through  the  planners* 
open  spaces,  unjrianted  ex- 
cept where  costly  and  diffi- 
cult cultivation  has  nurtured 
vogetation  maintained  only 
as  a constant  battle  against 
the  odds  of  nature.  Beer- 
8heba*s  “garden  city*’  neigh- 
borhoods of  20  years  ago 
have  no  green  lawns,  it  is 
impossible  to  create  and 
maintain  them. 

The  rambling  plans  entail 
an  expensive  spread  of  util- 
ities and  services.  The  large 
areas  maihed  on  blueinrints 
for  community  centers  are 
still  unfulfilled  focuses  of  ur- 
ban life.  They  leak  out  onto 
ring  roads  beymid  brown 
wastes  labeled  ’’greenbelts.** 
Beersheba  is  correcting  its 
mistakes  where  it  can.  It  now 
displays  one  of  the  country’s 
most  advmrced  apartment 
towers,  a new  neighborl.3od 
of  patio  housing  and  an  un- 
usual “pyramid”  apartment 
block. 

Today  the  town  of  Arad  is 
held  up  as  the  latest  in  Is- 
raeli planning  theory  and 
practice.  It  clusters  its  houses 
closety  and  turns  thm  in- 
ward toward  central  courts 
protected  against  the  desert ' 
winds.  This  design  also  pro^ 
vides  for  economical  concen- 
tration of  utilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  cmnmunity  center  of 
sh<^,  schools  and  activities 
buildings  is  no  longer  a void 
on  a map  marked  for  future 
development  it  is  built  along 
with  the  housing,  advancing 
in  a strip  as  the.housing  itself 
advances. 

This  ’linear”  center  can  be 
built  to  serve  all  the  needs 
of  the  town  as  far  as  it  has 
grown  at  any  point  It  grows 
naturally  with  the  city. 

Xl ± A 


years.  That  Is  practically  hi- 
stant  city.  One  of  ^ odd- 
ities of  this  ancient  land  is 
that  this  kind  of  planned  de- 
velopment has  made  Israel 
virtually  an  instant  country, 
containing  some  of  the  new- 
est and  the  oldest  cities  in 
the  world. 

This  year  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  start  of 
the  planning  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the 
state  of  Israel  and  that  has 
brou^t  about  the  fantastic 
changes  of  demography  and 
geography  that  coexist  with 
Biblical  vistas  and  conditions. 

There  will  be  25,000  peo- 
ple in  Arad’s  six  neighbor- 
hoods when  they  are  com- 
pleted and  another  25,000 
in  adjoining,  lower-density 
areas.  The  first  4,000  resi- 
dents are  living  in  the  first 
neighborhood  unit 
Life  in  a new  desert  town 
is  not  easy,  but  there  is  a 
noticeable  sense  of  pride. 

“We  feel  as  if  we’re  grow- 
ing up  with  the  town,”  one 
family^ says.  They  believe 
fiat  the  town  is  important 
to  the  nation. 

Arad,  an  experiment  in  so- 
cial as  well  as  chysioal  plan- 
ning. Is  the  result  of  trial  and 
error  in  the  new  towns  of 
both  north  and  smith..  Every 
feature  represents  a lesson 
learned. 

Unlike  the  earlier  Negev 
towns,  which  were  largely 
transit  can^  for  new  immi- 
grants fiorn  Mediterranean 
areas,  built  undor  great  pres- 
sure and  often  to  nifatimtim 
reguirmnento,  Arad’s  social 
structure  is  as  carefiilly 'con- 
trolled as  its  site  plan. 

The  town  was  b^un  with 
a nucleus  of  Europeans  and 
nath^  Israsdis  In  a mdculated 
effort  to  set  jnedetermined 
administrative  and  cultural 
standards.  Other  Negev  towns 
have  had  a population  tiuit 
was  50  per  cent  Eastern 
Mediterranean  Immigrant,  and 
self-government  and  achieve- 
ment levels  have  lagged.  Arad 
will  have  a balaimed  mix. 

Sections  of  Arad’s  neigdi* 
borhoods  have  been  handled 
by  different  archite«‘.ts  and  . 
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escaping  rrom  sooty  I9th« 
centwy  industrial  slums.  And 
it  was  fine  for  England,  where 
it  rains.  In  the  Negev,  except 
for  seasonal  cloudbursts,  it 
does  not  rain.  The  land  is 
open,  brown  and  sere. 

In  Beersheba,  desert  dust 
blows  through  the  planners* 
open  spaces,  implanted  ex* 
cept  where  costly  and  diffi* 
cult  cultivation  has  nurtured 
vegetation  maintained  only 
as  a constant  battle  against 
the  odds  of  nature.  Beer^ 
Sheba'S  "garden  city"  neigh* 
borhoods  of  20  years  ago 
have  no  green  lawns.  It  is 
impossible  to  create  and 
maintain  them. 

The  ramUing  plans  entail 
an  e^[>ensive  sisread  of  util* 
ides  and  services.  Tim  iange 
areas  marked  on  blueprints 
for  community  centers  are 
sdU  unfulfilled  focuses  of  ur* 
ban  life.  They  leak  out  onto 
ling  roads  beyond  brown 
wastes  labeled  "greenbelts." 

Beersheba  is  cmrecting  its 
mistakes  where  it  can,  Itnow 
displays  one  of  the  country's 
most  advanced  apartment 
towers,  a new  neisdiborhood 
of  patio  housing  ai^  an  un* 
psual  "nn^mid"  apartment 
block. 

Today  the  town  of  Arad  is 
held  up  as  the  latest  in  Is* 
raeli  planning  theory  and 
practice.  It  clusters  its  houses 
dosely  and  toms  them  in- 
ward toward  central  courts 
protected  against  the  desert 
winds.  This  design  also  pro- 
vides for  econornical  concen- 
tratioa  of  utilities  and  serv- 
ices. 

The  community  center  of 
shops,  schools  and  activities 
buiidings  is  no  longer  a void 
on  a map  marked  for  future 
develojnnmrt  It  is  built  along 
with  fee  housing,  advancing 
in  a strip  as  the  housing  itself 
advances. 

This  "linear"  center  can  be 
built  to  serve  all  the  needs 
of  the  town  as  far  as  it  has 
grown  at  any  point  It  grows 
naturally  wife  the  city. 

In  Arad  there  will  be  six 
nei^iborhoods  along  this 
ship.  Aaimiiig  began  in  1962 
and  construction  followed 
hmnedatety.  The  first  neigh- 
borhood is  complete  and  the 
second  is  being  built  now. 

Constmctim  is  proceeding 
at  the  rate  of  about  400 
housing  units  a year,  or  a 
neighborhood  every  two 


virtually  an  instant  country, 
containing  some  of  fee  new- 
est and  fee  oldest  cities  in 
fee  worid. 

This  year  mafim  fee  20th 
anniversary  of  fee  start  of 
fee  planning  that  followed 
fee  establishment  of  the 
state  of  Israel  and  ttet  has 
brought  about  fee  fantastic 
changes  of  demography  and 
geography  that  coexist  with 
Biblical  vistas  and  conditions. 

There  will  be  25,000  peo- 
ple in  Arad's  she  neighlmr* 
hoods  when  they  are  com- 
pleted and  another  25,000 
in  adjoining,  lower-density 
areas.  The  first  4,000  resi- 
dents are  living  in  the  first 
neighboriiood  unit 
Life  in  a new  desert  town 
is  not  eaty,  but  there  is  a 
noticeable  sense  of  pride. 

"We  feel  as  if  we're  grow- 
ing up  with  fee  town,"  one 
family  says.  They  believe 
feat  fee  town  is  important 
to  the  nation. 

Arad,  an  mtyerhnent  in  so- 
cial as  well  as  pbysioal  plan- 
ning. Is  fee  result  of  trial  and 
error  in  fee  new  towns  of 
both  north  and  smith..  Every 
feature  represents  a lesson 
learned. 

Unlike  the  earlier  Negev 
towns,  which  were  lar^y 
transit  camps  for  new  ii^- 
grants  from  Mediterranean 
areas,  built  under  great  pres- 
sure and  often  to  ihfaiimimi 
requirements,  Arad's  social 
structure  is  as  carefully 'con- 
trolled as  its  site  j^an. 

The  town  was  begun  with 
a nucleus  of  Europeans  and 
nattye  Israelis  In  a calculated 
effort  to  set  predetermined 
administrative  and  cultural 
standards.  Other  N^ev  towns 
have  had  a population  feat 
was  80  per  cent  Eastmn 
Mediterranean  immigrant,  and 
self-government  and  achieve- 
ment levels  have  lagged.  Arad 
will  have  a balanced  mix. 

Sections  of  Arad's  neigh- 
borhoods have  been  handled 
by  different  architects  and 
thty  vary  in.  success  and 
character.  One  of  the  firat 
sections,  by  D,  Best  and  A. 
Eyal,  has  an  Inviting  felicity 
of  scale  and  detail,  with  a 
notably  pleasant  quality  In 
its  buildings  and  spaces.  It 
adjoins  a section  in  which 
these  qualities  are  noticeably 
absent 

The  town's  most  attractive 


i 


feature  is  a wide  pedesfrian 
street  tint  runs  tiumigh  the 
center  of  each  neighborhood 
like  a continuous  paved  and 
planted  j^axa.  It  is  flanked 
by  liie  apartmoit  blodcs  that 
enclose  it,  and  is  bordered  Ity 
arcaded  i^s.  Cam  are  kept 
to  surroundiag  roads. 

The  neighboffiood  housiag 


is  CtovaninwaMHiilt  Hatf  fe 
pr^brlcated,  using  a tystem 
new  aindjMl  aatipaalty.  On 
the  adja<mat  hills  several 
hundred  mnall  houses  mr 
villas  are  being  put  up  Ity 
individuals. 


Figure  6 


New  York  Times,  May  19,  1969 
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HCw  is  shelter  proviaed  for  people  in  the  desert? 

B-  do  the  apartnent  hnildings  compare  with  those  in  your  neighborhood? 
Why  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  illustrations  of  a very  n»dem  style? 
IVon  Where  night  the  materials  for  the  buildings  be  dbtained? 

though  it  has  no 

^ Explain  your  reasons, 

you  account  for  the  presence  of  the  old  and  the  new  in  the 
What  would  be  the  advantages  of  living  in  a desert  city?  msadventages? 
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Israel  Hopes  to  House  Nejev  Bedouins,  a People  of  Spac 


Read  the  above  article.  Refer  to  the  suggested  list  of  cultural 
contrasts  and  point  out  to  the  students  the  significance  of  contrast- 
ing cultures,  (see  Figure  6.^ 
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Contrasts  in  the  Desesrb 


Apartment  h.ouses  - Tents 

Market  place  (permanent  structure)  - Traditional  open-air  market  place 

Settled  coinmunities  - Nomadic  coaaomanities 

Uihan  - Urban 


N.B.  Introduce  concept  of  nomadic  movem^t  by  citing  the  idea  of  n 
camping  - moving  across  the  United  States  - enjoyed  by  many 
people  during  the  summer  months. 

Note  that  camp  sites  have  been  established  throughout  the  country 
for  use  1by  campers  and  camping  has  became  a common  and  enjoyable 
way  to  see  the  country. 


Fandng  in  Istml 
Likened  to  Raising 

Melons  in  Sahara 



TEL  AVII^.  (UFI)  —Israel’s 
farming  in  the  Negev  Desert 
bears,  on  the  surface,  a resetn* 
blance  to  trsring  to  grow  water* 
melons  In  the  Sahara. 

The  Negev  has  no  vegetation 
except  for  a few  thorn  oudies. 
It  Is  a of  shaipbr  eroded 
hills,  from  whi^  the  scarce  rain* 
fall  of  2.6  inches  a year  rushes 
to  the  wadi  bottoms,  leaving 
none  bshhid.  The  des^s  tem- 
perature mounts  in  summer  to 
120  degrees  fahrmdieit  y^  it 
can  get  quite  cool  in  winter. 

The  underground  watei>-of 
which  there  is  ample  supply 
in  some  areas-rdmortmt  teach* 
1^  widrsalinity  ranging  from 
200*300  parts  to  more  than 
3000  parts  per  million.  Live- 
stock can  accustom  itself  to  the 


the  lonely  road  froflik 
to  Elath  at  the  tip 
of  Aqaba,  provide 
possibilities  for  research 
desert  farming,  as  well  as  se- 
emrity  for  the  region.  Ih^  also 
enable  more  people  to  take  part 
in  Idbbutz  membership,  now 
that  most  of  the  land  in  ^ 
rest  of  Israel  is  occupied.  For 
sne  reason  kibbutdm  only 
succeed  with  terming  or  fidiing 
as  a basis. 

Kibbuta  Eilat  is  just  nteth  of 
the  town.  It  was  a military  set- 
tlement and  is  still  tiie  am^s 
ispondUiity.  The  main  baud- 
inik  houses  and  livestock  are 
wm  the  foothills,  while  the 
aratee  land,  about  300  aerm, 
Iks  two  miles  away  in  the  val< 


the  JtMTdan  border, 
for  all  their 
atfaltehay 

- « Sl 

the  heat  hud  cou^tell 

shaded  pens— seem  to  Ml 
well,  and  the  young  cattle 
thitve. 


lower  levels  of  salinity,  but  it 
is  too  salte  for  conventional 
in^tlon  fanning. 

Factually,  econmnic  farming 
is  only  a oolnddmital  bypro- 
duct of  Israeli  agriculture. 
Security  Is  Key 
The  kibbutzim  and  moshavim 


aUa  tsowA  duel  it. 


Settled  cOMMunities 


Nomadic  comnnmities 


Urban 


- Urban 


N.B.  Introduce  concept  of  nomadic  mo\remiait  by  citing  the  idea  of 
camping  - moving  across  the  United  States  - enjoyed  by  many 
people  during  the  summer  months. 

Note  that  camp  sites  have  been  established  throughout  the  country 
for  use  Tby  campers  and  canping  has  become  a cQnnnon  and  enjoysdJle 
way  to  see  the  country. 


FamSaii  in  Israel 
Likened  to  Raising 
Welons  in  Sahara 


^ TEL  AVI?^.  (UPI)  —Israel’s 
fanning  in  the  Negev  Desert 
bears,  on  the  surface,  a resem> 
blance  to  trying  to  grow  water- 
melons  in  we  Sahara. 

The  N^ev  has  no  vegetation 
except  for  a few  thmn  bushes. 
It  is  a region  of  sharply  eroded 
hills,  fiomnddch  the  scarce 
fall  of  2.6  inches  a year  rashes 
to  the  wadi  botto^,  leaving 
none  Mhhid.  The  d^m^s  tm- 
peratore  mounts  in  summer  to 
120  degrees  fahrenheit  yet  it 
can  get  quite  cool  in  winter. 

The  underground  water— of 
which  there  is  ample  'supply 
in  some  areas-^oftmi  brack- 
ish, with  salinity  ranging  from 
200-300  parts  to  more  ^an 
3000  parts  per  million.  Live- 
stock can  accustom  itself  to  the 
lower  levels  of  salinity,  but  it 
is  too  salty  for  conventional 
irrigation  farming. 

Fmrtuaily,  economic  farming 
is  only  a cdncidentai  byr^ 
duct  ot  agriculture. 

Security  is  Key 
The  kibbutzim  and  mosbavlm 
(communal  and  cooperative 
farms)  that  occupy  90  per  cent 
of  the  land,  have  other  func- 
tions. They  are  often  idtuated 
more  for  security  advantages 
than  agricultural  advantages 
and,  more  important  still,  they 

Kide  one  of  the  main  strong- 
s of  Zionism  in  a society 
where  town  life  could  swiftly 
dissipate  its  spirit  They  also 
;make  possible  potentially  val- 
uable agricultural  reseanm  and 
croptesong. 

So  the  idbbutsdm  either  cp- 
erating  or  b^ng  planned  along 


the  lonely  road  troSk 
to  Elath  at  the  tip 
of  Aqaba,  provide  un  . 

possimllties  for  research 

desert  fBmtin&  as  well  as  se- 
curity for  the  region.  also 
miable  more  people  to  take  part 
in  kibbutz  mmnbership,  now 
that  most  of  the  land  in  the 
rest  of  Israel  is  occupied.  For 
smne  reason  kibbutmm  <mty 
succeed  with  farming  or  fishing 
as  a basis. 

Kibbutz  Eilat  is  just  north  of 
the  town.  It  was  a milit^  set- 
tlement and  is  still  the  army's 
resp<m!dltility.  The  main  biuid- 
ins^  houses  and  livestock  are 
all  in  the  foothills,  white  the 
araUe  land,  about  300  acres, 
lies  two  miles  away  in  the  val- 


the  Jordan  border, 
id  for  all  their 
alfalfa  luty 

«»  Impwrts 

frmti^llinbr  nccSB.  &i  nSn-d 
the  heat  bad 

of  grazing,  the  i miis  WigHn 
ityend  all  ihdk  fiias  iH 
shaded  pens — seem  to- 
well,  and  the  young  cattio 
ttnv6. 


Introduce  above  article  to  class. 

In  setting  up  a kibbuts  or  iaoshaV|  why  must  security  be  considered? 


an 
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7.  Life  On  a Kibbutz  and  a Moshav 

The  following  reading  selections  describe  kibbutz  life  in  the  southern 
Negev  and  life  on  a moshav.  The  selections  can  be  read  to  the  class 
by  the  teacher.  The  pictures  may  be  used  to  develop  understandings 
concerning  communal  life  on  the  kibbutz.  (See  Figures  7-9 •) 
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fipom  Vfe^ly  News  Hgfvieif^  Vol.  Ii6,  lb.  li,  October  2,  1967 
(Civic  Sdacation  Service,  Washington,  D*  C«)«  Vlith  permission** 
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KIBBUTZ  LIFE,  ttiougli  tough,  hot  Ite  momonit  of  Mnira.  Here,  Mbbuli  tnhablh 
ants  listen  to  their  regular  Fridqf  n^  concert 


Figure  8 


From  Weelslv  Neirs  Revlgy.  Vol.  hS,  llo.  U, 
October  2,  1967  (Civic  Education  Service 
Washington,  D.C.)  With  permission. 
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HOW  WE  LIVE  m rSRATgT. 


^ syf (laoh-SHAV)  called  Yoknam  (YOHFC-nah-ahm. ) A moshav 
commuiiity,  where  the  houses  are  built  close  together  - a 
ISach  ftoner  oras  a field  of  abort  25  acr^S^e  si^of 

^ m oor  back. 

JJe  fanners  of  the  moshav  raise  squash,  apricots,  and  and  +>»ov 

moshava  coo^rative  hel^ 

ell  our  crops.  But,  of  course,  the  fanner  who  produces  more  Sms  more,  ^ 

We  also  have  many  shc^s  on  the  moshav.  We  have  to  nav  for  what  va  w >>«+ 

store,  and  the  hardware  store  are  all  cooperatives  - 
that  is,  we  all  own  part  of  the  shops  and  share  in  the  p^fit^T 

anywhere  else.  Hfy  parents  came 

me^  ^ together^S^th^ir 

We  get  to  see  a lot  of  the  things  we  study  about  in  geosranhv  last  v»aT  rmr 
c^s  veat  <m  a three-day  tour  through  the  Galil  (gah-IEEL  ^ ’or  Galilee  a^ 

ing  fMM.  into  a class  fund.  I picked  sugar  beets  on  nelgbbor- 

I get  up  at  6:30  and  have  a quick  breakfast 
teck^^i  ar?’  Then  I take  the  school  bus\o  class  - and 

Wten  I get  home,  we  have  our  main  meal  of  the  day.  It's  a meat  meal*  bayb.<*n«s 
!n7  We  often  have  squash,  tosh  from  the  aSto,’ 

E^^^^s  terl'  ^ watermelon;  we 

ho^ork.  Then  at  4:30  I go  to  one  of  ray  cliibs  at  the 
knam  Center.  One  day  it  s the  folk  dancing  group,  another  day  it*s  sports. 

collect  the  eggs  from  our  hen  house.  After  I’ve  finished 
(ha.  which  is  a dairy  meal:  salad,  cheese,  olives  and  hatzilim 

i^^lltr^S*  eggplant,  and  lebuneuh  Cleh-buh-MEE-uhTTy^ 

r?t;n  to  ^ ^ SSiS-songs  on  the  radlS  urtS 

is  OrttodoK,  so  we  Observe  all  the  kosher  laws,  such  as  not  «».4ug 

S^h^«Ti!^h  at  the  same  meal  - or  even  froa  the  seme  dishes.  Saturdew 

sabbath,  a ^ of  rest.  I have  time  then  to  look  over  ay  odlto^ 
matchbooks  and  play  with  ay  pets  - three  dogs  and  too  cats. 
On^S^fws  «ma  often  I go  to  the  movies  with  ay  friends. 


yard  we  raise  chickens  for  eggs* 


The  fanners  of  the  moshav  raise  squash,  apricots,  and  peaches,  and  they  share 
the  leirge  equipment  that  the  farm  needs*  Then  the  mcshava  cooperative  helps 
sell  our  crops*  But,  of  course,  the  farmer  who  produces  more  earns  more* 

We  also  have  many  shops  on  the  moshav*  We  have  to  pay  for  what  we  buy,  but 
the  supermarket,  the  feed  store,  and  the  hardware  store  are  all  cooperatives  - 
that  is,  we  all  own  part  of  the  shops  and  share  in  the  profits* 

I like  living  here,  but  then  I*ve  never  lived  anywhere  else*  % parents  came 
to  Israel  from  Germany  many  years  ago*  When  they  get  together  with  their 
friends  and  relatives,  I can’t  understand  anything  they  say,  because  they  speak 
German  > and  I don’t  know  that  language* 

But  I do  know  one  foreign  language:  English.  This  is  sy  third  year  of  study- 

ing English*  I’m  13  and  in  the  8th  grade  at  the  K’far  Yehoshnia  (yeh-hoh>^H00- 
ah.)  We  study  math,  Hebrew  literatizre,  natirre,  music,  Jewish  and  gene3?al 
history,  English,  and  geography* 

We  get  to  see  a lot  of  the  things  we  study  about  in  geography*  last  year  my 
class  went  on  a three-day  tour  through  the  Galll  (gah-IEEL  ),  or  Galilee  as 
it's  csdled  in  English*  The  whole  class  did  different  things  to  earn  money, 
and  we  put  our  earxiings  into  a class  fund*  I picked  sugar  beets  on  neighbor- 
ing farms* 

Classes  start  early  - at  7:30.  I get  up  at  6:30  and  have  a quick  breakfast 
of  coffee,  bread,  and  marmalade.  Then  I take  the  school  bus  to  class  - and 
back  again  at  2* 

When  I get  home,  we  have  our  main  meal  of  the  day.  It's  a meat  meal;  barbecued 
chicken  is  my  favorite*  We  often  have  squash,  fresh  from  the  fields,  and  plenty 
of  salad  and  olives*  mother  makes  her  own  soups,  like  tomato  with  rice  or 

borscht  (beet  soup  ),  For  dessert, there's  fresh  fruit*  I like  watermelon;  we 
have  round  ones  heTO  in  Israel* 

After  the  meed.,  I do  my  homework.  Then  at  4:30  I go  to  one  of  my  clubs  at  the 
Yoknam  Center*  One  day  it's  the  folk  dancing  group,  another  day  it's  sports* 

daily  chore  is  to  collect  the  eggs  from  our  hen  house*  After  I've  finished, 
it's  time  for  dinner,  which  is  a dairy  meal:  salad,  cheese,  olives  and  totzillm 
(ha-tzee-IEEM) , which  is  chopped  eggplant,  and  lebuneiih  (leh-buh-BEE-uh) , which 
is  like  yogurt*  Afterward  I read  or  listen  to  Israeli  songs  on  the  radio  until 
8:30  or  9 - then  to  bed* 

Str  family  is  Orthodox,  so  we  observe  all  the  kosher  laws,  such  as  not  eating 
nriiir  imfl  meat  xxroducts  at  the  same  meal  - or  even  frcmi  the  same  dishes*  Saturday 
is  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  a day  of  rest*  I have  time  then  to  look  over  my  collec- 
tlons  of  stamps  matchbooks  and  play  with  my  pets  - three  dogs  and  two  cats* 
Saturday  night  the  Sabbath  is  over,  and  often  I go  to  the  movies  with  my  friends* 
On  Stmday,  it's  back  to  school* 

Summertime  I help  out  in  the  fields.  I help  pick,  pack,  and  sort  the  crops*  I 
also  help  move  the  aluminum  pipes  which  bring  water  into  the  field*  In  this 
part  of  Israel,  we  get  little  or  no  rain  from  March  to  Woveniber* 

Some  of  my  friends  would  rather  live  in  a city  than  In  Yoknam*  But  I think 
I'll  remain  here*  The  work  is  hard,  but  it's  fun,  too.  And  I like  being  close 
to  the  land* 

By  Ofra  Kahari  (QHP-ruh  nah-HAH-ree) 

As  told  to  A.M.  Goldstein 
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8 a.m.~ Breakfast— with  “Davar” 


10  a.m.  —Refreshment  break. 


4 p.m.  — Children ‘s  play  time 


8 a.m.— Breakfast— with  "Davar" 


9 a.m.— Peeling  spuds  for  lunch. 


10  a.m. —Refreshment  break. 


4 p.m.— Children  ’v  play  time 
9 p.m.— Lecture 


7 p.m.— Children's  show 
1 1 p.m.— Late  Committee  Meeting 


Israel  Magazine, 
Vol.  1,  No.  11  1969 
Figure  9 
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How  does  a kibbutz  differ  from  an  American  farm? 

An  Israeli  once  said:  *'The  people  on  hqt  kibbutz  are  hqt  family,*' 

What  does  he  mean?  Why  does  he  regard  the  menibers  of  his  kibbutz  as  his  family? 


What  is  the  difference  between  a kibbutz  and  a moshav?  On  which  would  you 
rather  live?  Why? 

Many  people  who  came  to  the  Negev  after  I9U8  lost  their  families  during  the 
Second  World  War.  What  advantages  would  they  find  in  living  in  a kibbutz? 

Additional  Activities 


Conduct  a sociodrama  to  illustrate  communal  life  in  the  Negev. 

Ask  pupils  to  pretend  they  are  living  cai  a kibbutz.  They  might  then 
write  letters  to  friends  in  New  York  City  describing  their  life  in 
the  Negev. 

Organize  the  class  into  a special  committee  of  the  Israeli  parliament 
(Khesset).  The  class  should  then  be  directed  to  discuss  this  question: 
Which  form  of  settlement  will  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  in 
developing  the  Negev? 

Design  travel  posters  depicting  life  on  a kibbutz  or  a moshav. 

Make  a map  or  diorama  of  a typical  farming  community  in  Israel. 

See  Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal's  My*  Village  in  Israel  (Pantheon,  1959> 
frontispiece)  for  a good  exan5>le. 

8.  Cultural  Affairs  in  the  Negev 

Pupils  should  be  helped  to  understand  that  the  culture  of  the  Negev  today 
is  that  of  the  modem  state  of  Israel.  This  culture  reflects  ancient 
Judaic  and  Western  traditions  as  well  as  those  of  the  many  countries  in 
which  the  Jewish  people  have  lived.  Pupils  should  also  recognize  that 
Israeli  culture  is  undergoing  change  and  that  it  encompasses  many  elem^ts 
of  recent  and  distinctively  Israeli  origin. 

An  overview  of  cultural  affairs  among  the  people  of  the  Negev  may  be  gain- 
ed from  viewing  one  or  more  of  the  films  and  selected  frames  from  the 
filmstrips  listed  in  the  bibliography  for  this  bTilletin.  A display  of 
travel  posters,  offered  gratis  by  the  Israel  Qoveroment  Tourist  Office, 
ytk  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  may  be  analyzed  to  discover  cultural 
developments.  Additional  pictorial  materials  showing  cultural  activities 
may  be  found  in  Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal's  My  Village  in  Israel  (Pantheon,  I959) 
and  Idfe  World  library's  Israel  (Time  Incorporated,  1965). 

a.  Language 


Show  pupils  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  samples  of  Hebrew  writing  in 
manuscript  and  cursive  forms.  Pupils  should  learn  that  Hebrew 
like  other  Semitic  languages,  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  following  chart  may  be  used  by  pupils  to  write  their  names 
in  Hebrew  letters.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a guide  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Hebrew  words  presented  by  the  teacher.  (See  Figure  10. ) 


rather  live?  Why? 


Many  people  who  came  to  the  Negev  after  19^  lost  their  families  the 

Second  World  War.  What  advantages  would  they  find  in  living  in  a kibhutz? 

Additional  Activities 

Conduct  a sociodrama  to  illustrate  ccamnunal  life  in  the  Negev. 

Ask  pupils  to  pretend  they  are  living  on  a kibbutz.  They  might  then 
write  letters  to  friends  in  New  York  City  describing  their  life  in 
the  Negev. 

Organize  the  class  into  a special  committee  of  the  Israeli  parliament 
(Khesset).  The  class  should  then  be  directed  to  discuss  this  question; 
Which  form  of  settlement  will  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation  in 
developing  the  Negev? 

Design  travel  posters  depicting  life  on  a kibbutz  or  a moshav. 

Make  a map  or  diorama  of  a typical  farming  community  in  Israel. 

See  Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal’s  My  vmage  in  Israel  (Pantheon,  1959, 
frontispiece)  for  a good  example, 

8.  Cultural  Affairs  in  the  Negev 

Pupils  should  be  helped  to  understand  that  the  culture  of  the  Negev  today 
is  that  of  the  modem  state  of  Israel.  This  culture  reflects  ancient^ 
Judaic  and  Western  traditions  as  well  as  those  of  the  many  countries  in 
which  the  Jewish  people  have  lived.  Pupils  should  also  recognize  t^t 
Israeli  culture  is  undergoing  change  and  that  it  encompasses  many  elements 
of  recent  and  distinctively  Israeli  origin. 

An  overview  of  cultural  affairs  among  the  people  of  the  Negev  may  be  gain- 
ed from  viewing  one  or  more  of  the  films  and  selected  franoes  from  the 
filmstrips  listed  in  the  bibliography  for  this  bulletin.  A displ^T  of 
travel  posters,  offered  gratis  by  the  Israel  Government  Tourist  Office, 

574  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York,  may  be  analyzed  to  discover  c^toal 
developments.  Additional  pictorial  materials  showing  cultural  activities 
may  be  found  in  Sonia  and  Tim  Gldal»s  W Village  in  Israel  (Pantheon,  1959) 
and  life  World  library*  s Israel  (Time  Incorporated,  19^5 )• 

a.  Language 

Show  inapils  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  samples  of  Hebrew  writing  in 
manuscript  and  cursive  forms.  Pupils  should  learn  that  Hebrew 
like  other  Semitic  languages,  is  written  from  right  to  left. 

The  following  chart  may  be  used  by  pupils  to  write  their  names 
in  Hebrew  letters.  It  may  also  be  used  as  a guide  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Hebrew  words  presented  by  the  teacher.  (See  Figure  10. 
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THE  HEBREW  ALPHABET 

9iown  batowam  the  letters  of  the  He* 
brew  atphabeti  ertth  their  ecfulvelente 
In  Engilih.  Letters  ean  ^se  incHeate 
numbers.  Only  the  tetter  * W repre* 
eentsa  vowel  sound.  The  other  vow* 
els  ean  be  Indicated  by  special  ^ns. 
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Figure  10 


tunity  to  hear  apoken  Behreir.  Hehrew  in  the  Elementarv  Schm^ 
(^cui™  Buuetin  Hb.  12,  1903:TZ>  Ueries)  ' 
language  recordB  which  nay  be  played  for  thia  potpoae  (^09). 

literature 


regarding  larael's  literary  heritage,  diacuaa 
the  following  information  with  the  ^ ^ * oiBcuag 
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A guest  speaker  might  he  invited  to  class  to  give  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  spoken  Hehrew,  Hebrew  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
(Curriculum  Bulletin  No.  12,  196^-66  Series}  lists  several 
language  records  which  may  he  played  for  this  purpose  (p.l09)  • 

h.  Literature 


To  develop  insights  regarding  Israel's  literary  heritage,  discuss 
the  following  information  with  the  children: 

The  ancient  Hebrews  have  passed  on  to  us  some  important  hooks. 

Some  of  these  hooks  make  up  the  Torah,  which  is  the  of 
Jewish  religious  law.  The  hooks  of  the  Torah  can  he  found  in 
the  Christian  Bible.  They  are  the  first  five  books  of  the  old 
Testament:  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Nunft>ers  and  Deuter^ooy* 

These  books  tell  the  Hebrew  sto3?y  of  the  creaticm  of  the  world 
and  the  earliest  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  story  of  the  wander- 
ings of  the  Hebrew  tribes  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  is  part 
of  this  history. 

The  Old  Testament  contains  other  hooks  that  tell  about  Hebrew 
history,  great  lecders  and  heroes,  poetry/  wise  sayings. 

Some  of  these  hooks  are: 

Ju^es  which  teU.s  the  story  of  Samson,  a man  of  great  strength 
and  Gideon,  a great  and  wise  military  leader. 
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Kings  which  contain  the  story  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 
Tkey  -bell  hwsSil  formed  the  kingdom.  They  also  tell  of  the 
courageous  life  of  David>  the  shepherd  boy  who  slew  Goliath , the 
giant  and  later  became  king. 


Psalms  is  a book  of  poetry 


Proverbs  has  wise  sayings. 


Questions  for  Discussion 

SUBme  two  religions  which  are  related. 

How  are  these  religons  represented  among  the  peoples  who  live  in  New 
York  City? 

How  is  the  Christian  Bible  related  to  the  Jewish  Bible? 

How  is  the  Bible  similar  to  other  books  written  about  man's  past? 

How  is  it  different? 

pead  and  discuss  children's  stories,  such  as  those  of  Ruth,  Esther, 

David,  Ifoses,  and  Joseph  in  terms  of  the  historical  past  of  the  Hebrews. 

Hiave  individual  pixpils  consult  children's  books  which  gives  information 
on  Israeli  holidays. 

The  following  chart  is  a g\iide  for  lessons  pertaining  to  official  holidays 
of  Israel.  Dates  of  holidays  may  be  noted  on  a clcussroom  calendar  and  dis- 
C'issed  as  they  occur.  The  claart  may  also  be  used  to  have  pupils  develop 
an  understanding  of  an  overall  time  pattern  of  these  holidays  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  major  Christian  holidays. 


Jewish  Holidays 


The  Sabbath 


B^ins  at  sundown  Friday  and  lasts  until  sundown  on 
Saturday.  It  is  the  day  set  aside  to  rest  and  to 
honor  God. 


Rosh  Hashannah 


The  Jewish  New  Year.  The  beginning  of  their  religious 
year  is  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  Jewish  month 
and  comes  in  Septenber  or  during  October. 


Yom  KLppur 


The  Day  of  Atonement,  comes  at  the  end  of  ten  Days  of 
Repentance  following  Rosh  Hashannah.  Everyone 
fasts  for  twenty-four  hours  to  show  that  a person 
has  the  strength  to  live  a good  life  in  the  year  to 
come*  It  is  also  a day  for  honoring  the  good  deeds 
of  those  who  died. 


Suceoth 


Jewish  Harvest  Festival  which  comes  daring  October, 
five  days  after  Yom  KLppur.  Succoth  has  many  ziames 
One  of  them  is  the  Feast  of  the  In-gathering.  It 
celebrates  the  end  of  harvest  season. 


fsaojas  18  a oooic  or  poetrv. 


Rroverbs  has  vise  saylogs. 


Questions  for  Discussion 


Rfeme  two  religions  which  are  related. 

How  are  these  religons  represented  among  the  peoples  who  live  in  Hew 
York  City? 

How  is  the  Christian  Bible  related  to  the  Jewish  Bible? 

How  is  the  Bible  similar  to  other  books  written  about  man's  past? 

How  is  it  different? 

Head  and  discuss  children's  stories  * such  as  those  of  Ruth,  Esther, 

David,  Moses,  and  Joseph  in  terms  of  the  historical  past  of  the  Hebrews. 

Have  individual  pupils  consult  children's  books  which  gives  information 
on  Israeli  holidays. 

The  following  chart  is  a guide  for  lessons  pertaining  to  official  holidays 
of  Israel.  Dates  of  holidays  may  be  noted  on  a classroom  calendar  dis- 
cussed as  they  occur.  The  chart  may  also  be  used  to  have  pupils  develop 
an  understanding  of  an  overall  time  pattern  of  these  holidays  in  relation 
to  seme  of  the  major  Christian  holidays. 

Jewish  Holidays 

The  Sabbath  Begins  at  sundown  Friday  and  lasts  until  sundown  on 

Saturday . It  is  the  day  set  aside  to  rest  and  to 
honor  God. 

The  Jewish  Hew  Year.  The  beginning  of  their  religious 
year  is  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  Jewish  month 
and  comes  in  Septenber  or  during  October. 

The  Day  of  Atonement,  comes  at  the  end  of  ten  Days  of 
Repentance  following  Rosh  Hashannah.  Everyone 
fasts  for  twenty-four  hours  to  show  that  a person 
has  the  strength  to  live  a good  life  in  the  year  to 
come.  It  is  edso  a day  for  honoring  the  good  deeds 
of  those  who  died. 

Succoth  Jewish  Harvest  Festival  which  comes  during  October, 

five  days  after  Yom  Klppur.  Succoth  has  many  names. 
One  of  them  is  the  Feast  of  the  In-gathering.  It 
celebrates  the  end  of  harvest  season. 


Rosh  Hashannah 


Yom  Klppur 


Passover 


Shavouth 


A festival  of  Freedom.  It  now  celebrates  the  escape 
of  the  Htebrews  from  Egypt.  It  comes  in  March  or  April 
and  is  the  most  famous  of  the  Jewish  holdays. 

Celebrates  the  giving  of  the  Torah,  or  religious  law, 
to  the  Jewish  people.  It  is  also  the  festival  celebrat- 
ing the  first  harvest  of  the  season.  Shavouth  begins 
seven  weeks  after  Passover. 


Sources:  Morrow,  Betty  and  Hartman,  Louis,  Jewish  Holidays,  Illinois: 

ctoMod  Ptfbiishmg  Co. , 1967  ^ 
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Holidays 


AutuiQii 


Jewish 

Bosh  Hashannah 
Yom  Klppur 


Christian 


Thanksgiving 


Winter 


Spring 


Chanukah 


Passover 


Christinas 


Easter 


Religion 

Israel  (see  bibliography  for  this  theme)  describe 
holidays  of  religious  significance.  Such  accounts  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  class  discussion. 


occur  through  the  year,  may  be  the  motivation  for  a 
c^ariscm  of  the  way  of  celebrating  a particular  holiday  in  the  United 
J^th  Israeli  observances.  Your  Neighbor  Celebrates . a painphlet 
issued  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B^nai  B*rlthj  g. 

^r^on  s Join  Us  for  the  Hblidavs  (New  York;  National  Women’s  League, 
1958)  may  be  consulted  for  this  purpose.  ^ 

displays  a collection  of  invaluable  objects  associated 
with  religi^s  observances.  A classroom  display  of  articles  currently 
in  use  my  be  arranged  by  contacting  a local  synagogue  or  temple.  A^ 
class  visit  may  also  be  arranged. 

Music 


^ections  from  the  following  recordings  may  be  used  to  present  Israeli 

Folk  S^s  of  Israel.  New  York,  New  York,  Elektra  Records. 

33  1/3  RPM  with  text ) . 

?%  York,  New  York,  Rblkways  Records  & Service 
Corp.  (One  33  1/3  rrm  with  booklet). 

^rael  So^s  for  Children  in  Hebrew.  New  York,  New  York,  Folkways 
Records  and  Service  Corp.  (FC7226 ) . ^ 


Stoay  Gap;  fetreg  Songs  tor  Chliaren.  New  York;  Wnedco  Records. 


Bosh  Hashaxmah 


Thanksgiving 


Yom  Kippur 


Winter 

Chanukah  Christmas 

Spring 

Passover  Easter 


c.  Religion 

Children's  books  on  Israel  (see  bibliograplQr  for  this  theme)  describe 
holidays  of  religious  significance.  Such  accounts  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  class  discussion. 

Holidays,  as  they  occur  throu^  the  year,  may  be  the  motivation  for  a 
comparison  of  the  way  of  celebrating  a particular  holiday  in  the  United 
States  with  Israeli  observances.  Your  Weighbor  Celebrates,  a pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  and  lAllian  S. 
Abramson's  Join  Us  for  the  Holidays  (New  York:  National  Women's  League, 
1958)  may  be  consulted  for  this  purpose. 

The  Jewish  Miseum  displays  a collection  of  invaluable  objects  associated 
with  religious  observances.  A classroom  display  of  articles  currently 
in  'uce  may  be  arranged  by  contacting  a local  synagogue  or  temple.  A 
class  visit  may  also  be  arranged. 

d.  Music 

Selections  from  the  following  recordings  may  be  used  to  present  Israeli 
music: 

Folk  Songs  of  Israel.  New  York,  New  York,  Elektra  Records. 

(One  33  l/3  RPM  with  text). 

Hebrew  Folk  Songs.  New  York,  New  York,  Folkways  Records  cn  Service 
Corp.  (One  33  1/3  RPM  with  booklet)  • 

Israel  Songs  for  Chiltoen  in  Hebrew.  New  York,  New  York,  Folkways 
Records  and  Service  Corp.  (FC7226 ) . 

Shiray  Gan;  Hebrew  Songs  for  Children.  New  York:  Mnedco  Records. 

Books  of  songs  such  as  the  following  may  also  be  consulted: 

Coopersmith,  Harry.  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Songs. 

New  York:  Jewish  Education  Committee  Press,  19^. 

. Songs  of  Zion.  New  York:  Behrmgtn  House,  Inc.  19^8 


. The  New  Jewish  Song  Book.  New  York;  Behrman  House, 
Inc.,  1965 

The  Songs  We  Sing.  New  York:  United  Synagogue 

Commission  on  Je^sh  Education,  1950. 

Eisenstein,  Judith.  Gateway  to  Jewish  Song.  New  York:  Behrman 
House,  1939. 
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6»  The  Dance 


'^Si55i7iorof'Sh*ESe^;n,^°.°^  Childhood,.  iTev  York} 


Teach  the  class  an  Israeli  rhrnno.  t» 

ing  volumes:  ^ • ®Q^ces  are  described  in  the  follow- 


Chochem,  Corine  and  Both,  Muriel  pot 
Mew  york:  Bebrmn 


Delakova,  Katya  and  Berk 

Mew  york:  HlUel  Ses^',  Palestine. 


jLifh°^;nc77^!^/°^  Pences.  »af  york:  The 


^ and  Architeefaiye 


Jewish  Eduean^  * »«»  York; 


^^ppa^e  projector  may  be  used  to  show*  the 

^ and  architectural  styles  as  thef?  examples  of  Israeli 

books  listed  in  the  bibliJ^aX^^^^^^^  vari^ 

other  sources  of  useful  p^urS^’  filmstrips  on  Israel  are 


Agriculture 


is  »>Pulatlon,  the  land 

fanners  use  every  available  piece  of  svamps  or  deserts, 

thel.  e^. 


M to  bring  the  y»um  ^ 

the  Kher  Ytekm  to  the  dry  Negev. 

VN1T8D  NAtlOltS 


out?  CJLCtOO  eUi  OICIXJLV?^  • i^CUUvCO  CbJL't?  OlwOwXa.i7COL  XIJL  UlIC  — 

ing  volmes: 

Chochem,  Corine  and  Roth,  Miriel.  Palestine  Dances. 

New  York:  Behrman  House,  Inc.,  1941. 

Delakcwa,  Katya  and  Berk,  Fred.  Dances  of  Palestine. 

New  York:  INUel  Resources,  19WI 

Jewish  Agency.  Israel  Folk  Dances.  New  York:  The 

Jewish  Agency,  1959» 

Lapson,  Dvora.  Dances  of  the  Jewish  People.  New  York: 

Jewish  Education  Committee  Press,  19^^* 

. Folk  Dances  for  Jewish  Festivals.  New  York: 
Jewish  Education  Committee  Press,  1961. 

f.  Art  and  Architecture 

An  opaque  projector  may  be  used  to  show  the  class  examples  of  Isre  ^'i 
art  and  architectural  styles  as  these  are  presented  in  the  various 
hooks  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Films  and  filmstrips  on  Israel  are 
other  sources  of  useful  pictures. 

g.  Agriculture 

Although  agriculture  occupies  only  one-sixth  of  the  population,  the  land 
is  intensively  cultivated.  In  areas  that  once  were  swamps  or  deserts, 
farmers  use  every  available  piece  of  land  and  every  drop  of  water  to 
raise  their  crops.  About  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  is  irrigated. 


tsraeUs  laying  pipes  to  bring  the  waters  of 
the  River  Yarkon  to  ttx  dry  Negev, 


imneoHATKms 


Schwartz  and 
0*  Connor, 


Exploring  a 
Changing  World. 
New  York:  Globe 
Book  Co.,  1966. 


Citrus  fruit,  grown  on  the  coastal  plain,  is  the  most  important  farm 
product  and  is  one  of  Israel’s  principal  exports.  Grains,  tobacco, 
grapes,  olives,  and  other  fruits  are  grown  in  Galilee.  Farmers  on 
the  fringes  of  the  Negev,  and  dairy  farming  prosper  in  the  north 

and  on  the  plain.  Figure  11 
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consnuxill/iBS  coJllsd  **3£i'bb'U'bzirf*  have  been  biiilb  near  "the  newly 
irrigated  land.  Most  of  the  workers  are  young  men  and  women.  Although 
f . have  modem  farm  machinery,  their  work  is  hard.  Until  their 
c ^msKin^ties  are  well  established,  they  must  do  without  many  things. 

*.yong  people  are  Israel’s  pioneers. 

Activities 

Have  students  list  various  kinds  of  citrus  firuit. 

yi*h  our  on  map  the  coastal  plain  and  the  location  of  Galilee. 

Why  must  a large  percentage  of  the  land  be  irrigated? 

What  is  dairy  farming? 
h*  industry 

Manufacturing  contributes  25  per  cent  of  Israel’s  income.  The  refining 
of  domestic  oil  and  of  crude  oil  shipped  to  Haifa  is  the  country’s  most 
important  heavy  industry.  Others  include  chemical  production,  metal 
processing,  and  machinery  manufacturing.  Israelis  work  in  many  light 
industries,  including  diamond  polishing,  textile  weaving,  glass  making, 
food  processing;  and  wine  making. 

Many  industries  and  farms  are  operated  as  cooperatives  or  collectives. 
Most  of  Israel’s  factory,  farm  and  office  workers  belong  to  HISTRADRUT, 
the  leading  national  labor  union,  which  provides  a wide  variety  of  social 
and  ecozicmic  services. 

What  do  we  mean  by  ’’light  industry”? 

If  Israeli  workers  belong  to  labor  unions  (HISTRADRUT),  what  do  they  have 
in  common  with  American  workers? 

Activities 

Show  class  film  on  Israel.  (Refer  to  listing  of  audio-visual  materials,) 
What  did  you  like  £d)out  the  film? 

Do  you  have  a better  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Israel?  In  what 
way? 
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^se  Study;  Indians  of  the  River  Baain 

1*  S^gested  Approaches 

a.  Discuss  with  the  children  how  thev  1,^4. 

heavily  for  a day  or  two.  ^ ^ ^ * sunaaer  days  idien  it  rains 

How  do  you  feel  on  a hot,  rainy  day? 

Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 

How  would  plants  grow  in  such  weather? 

S *• "» «» 

*■  !IS.‘  gr4"S«_‘25  - «•  -»r„- 

This  will  show  that  Ss^ve  “• 

on  the  glass  of  the  te“^iSiT  Notice  the  condensation 

Why  don*t  we  water  the  teriarium? 

Where  does  the  moisture  come  from? 

What  happens  to  the  moisture? 

did  you  feel  ,*en  you  placed  your  hand  into  the  terrarium? 

Sr^L^“*  ^ like  that  Of  the 

Slloil!^®  ^mderstanding  that  heavy  rainfaU  causes 
“■  set  aside  two  plants  to  he 

What  is  happening  to  the  soil  in  our  over-watered  plants! 

Why  is  the  soil  running  out  of  the  container! 

What  do  you  think  happened  to  the  minerals  that  was  in  the  soil? 

What  would  happen  if  we  used  this  soil  for  growing  other  plants? 

How  cell  we  solve  our  problem? 

What  suggestions  would  you  give  a faimier  who  had  this  problem? 
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The  World  of 

THE  RAIN  FOREST 
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2.  Understanding  the  Rain  Forest  Environment 

a.  Project  the  map  "The  World  of  the  Rain  Forest"  and  discuss  the  trop- 
ical rain  forest  areas  of  the  earth.  (See  Figure  1.) 

How  can  we  locate  the  wide  belt  of  rain  forests  around  the  earth? 

On  which  continents  do  we  find  rain  forests? 

What  does  "tropical"  mean? 

On  idiich  continent  is  the  widest  tropical  rain  forest? 

How  do  the  low  latitudes  help  us  to  identify  this  area  as  tropical? 

(See  Figure  2.) 

What  do  the  words  "tropical"  and  "rain"  tell  you  about  the  forests? 

h.  Introduce  the  children  to  "latitudes"  as  a means  of  understanding  cli- 
matic regions.  Project  Figure  2 on  an  opaque  projector.  Use  questions 
below  in  a discussion  to  reinforce  globe  skills.  You  may  wish  to 
develop  a vocabulary  list  for  use  in  other  activities.  (See  Figure  2.) 


Nordt  Pdh 


Raoion  wh«i»  Hit  cold  most  of  th«  yMur. 

Roflion  whoro  tummart 

am  «MUrm  and  winters  ars 
cold  in  most  plaeos. 
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Region  where  tt  ie 
wafm  the  year  round 
(exeefrtonl 
mountains). 


What  does  "tropical"  mean? 

On  which  continent  is  the  widest  tropical  rain  forest? 

How  do  the  low  latitudes  help  us  to  identify  this  area  as  tropical? 

(See  Figure  2.) 

What  do  the  words  "tropical"  and  "rai.ii  tell  you  about  the  forests? 

b.  Introduce  the  children  to  "latitudes"  as  a means  of  understanding  cli- 
matic regions*  Project  Figure  2 on  an  opaque  projector*  Use  questions 
below  in  a discussion  to  reinforce  globe  skills.  You  may  wish  to 
develop  a vocabulary  list  for  use  in  other  activities*  (See  Figure  2*) 


NbftAMb 

88* 


^ion  wh*r»  it  is  eoM  most  of  tho  yoar. 

Region  whore  summers 
are  warm  and  winters  are 
eoid  in  most  places. 


Region  where  it  is 
warm  the  year  round 
(except  on  high 
mountains). 


80* 
Sooth  Pok 


Figure  2 

How  does  the  equator  help  us  to  understand  the  climate  within  the 
low  latitudes? 

What  kind  of  climate  do  we  find  in  low  latitudes? 

How  would  you  describe  the  climate  in  the  middle  latitudes?  |fi.gh 
latitudes? 

How  do  the  low  latitudes  help  us  to  identify  this  area  as  tropical? 
In  which  of  the  latitudes  are  tropical  rain  forests  located?  Why? 
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c.  Reinforce  children’s  ability  to  locate  rain  forest  regions  of  the 
earth.  Make  and  duplicate  a stencil  of  an  outline  map  of  the  world. 

Have  children  color  rain  forest  regions  green  and  make  a legend  for 
their  maps. 

d.  Use  pictures  to  help  children  ^stinguish  between  the  terms  ’’jungle”  and 
”rain  forest.”  (See  Figures  3 gfed  4.) 

Jungle  is  an  impenetrable  thicket  or  tangled  mass  of  tropical 
vegetation.  (A  path  must  be  made  through  jungle  growth  to  reach  a 
rain  forest.  Point  out  the  fact  that  people  cannot  live  in  a 
” jungle.”) 

Rain  forest  is  characterized  by  an  immense  variety  of  lofty  ever- 
green trees,  lianas  and  woody  epiphytes.  It  is  technically  de- 
fined as  an  extensive  plant  society  of  shrubs  and  trees  with  a 
closed  canopy  and  having  tlie  quality  of  self-perpetuation. 

e.  Draw  upon  the  children’s  ability  to  identify  with  a figurative  descrip- 
tion of  the  rain  forest  atmosphere.  Read  aloud,  discuss,  and  ”recreate” 
the  lush  colors,  silence,  sounds,  and  nature’s  way  of  camouflaging 
plant  and  animal  life. 

In  a hot  land  near  the  equator,  where  winter  never  comes,  a new  day 
is  beginning.  The  climbing  sun  looks  close  enou^  to  touch  as  it 
turns  the  sky  pink.  Out  of  the  mist  a vast  ocean  of  leaves  appears, 
splashed  with  yellow,  orange,  and  violet  blossoms.  It  is  the  roof 
of  the  jungle  (rain  forest).... 

Thick  vines  hang  from  the  trees  like  ropes.... The  forest  looks  as 
if  it  is  tangled  in  an  enormous  net... The  jungle  (rain  forest) 
seems  deserted,  but  thousands  of  creatures  are  hidden  within  the 
screen  of  leaves.  A piece  of  bark  falls... and  becomes  a lizard. 

A leaf  trembles. . . . 


Helen  Borton,  The  Jungle.  New  York:  Harcourt, 

Brace  & World,  196S.* 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations 


A rubber  grower  threads  his  way  through  the  dense  undergrowth  on  his 
rounds  of  collecting  the  latex  from  his  rubber  trees. 

Figure  3 


How  can  you  tell  that  this  man  is  walking  through  a rain  forest? 
How  is  a rain  forest  different  from  a jungle? 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations 

An  irrigation  canal  (at  low  tide)  by  which  land  bordering  the  Amazon 
has  been  reclaimed  for  intensive  cultivation.  Worker  is  clearing 
canal  entrance. 


Coiirtesy  of  the  United  Nations 

An  irrigation  canal  (at  low  tide)  hy  which  land  bordering  the  Mazon 
has  been  reclaimed  for  intensive  cultivation.  Worker  is  clearing 
canal  entrance. 

Figure  4 


How  does  this  picture  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  word  "j\ingle?” 
Why  is  most  jungle  growth  found  along  the  river  banks? 
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f.  Help  the  children  understand  the  "plant  society"  of  the  tropical  rain 
forests.  ]>uplicate  passages  for  class  reading  and  discussion. 

iCROPICAL  RAIH  FORESTS 

The  hot  and  rainy  lowlands  in  the  low  latitudes  have  dense  forests 
growing  in  them.  These  forests  are  called  tropical  rain  forests. 

Tropical  rain  forests  can  be  found  arotmd  the  earth  near  the 

equator.  The  rain  forest  area  is  widest  in  the  Annazon  region  of 
South  America. 

The  trees  in  a tropical  rain  forest  are  evergreens.  There  are 
great  trees,  growing  close  together,  strai^t  and  very  tall.  Under 
the  great  trees  there  is  a second  forest  of  smaller  trees  fitting 
each  other  for  space  in  this  overcrowded  place.  Stretching  among 
these  trees  are  vines.  They  twist  among  the  branches  and,  in 
places,  form  an  almost  solid  ceiling  above  the  forest  floor.  Seeds 
of  small  plants,  such  as  mosses,  ferns,  peppers,  and  orchids  take 
root  on  these  vines  and  branches  and  grow  there.  These  plants  grow 
well  in  the  sh^:de.  As  you  mig^ht  expect,  they  need  a great  deal  of 
heat  and  water. 

The  forest  floor  has  very  few  plants  growing  on  it.  The  trees  and 
vines  do  not  let  enough  sunli^t  through  for  plants  to  grow.  The 
floor  is  also  clear  of  fallen  leaves  and  branches.  They  decay 
quickly  in  the  hot,  moist  climate. 

In  which  latitudes  are  tropical  rain  forests  located? 


What  types  of  trees  grow  in  tropical  rain  forests? 

Why  are  these  trees  called  evergreens? 

Describe  the  "second  forest"  in  the  rain  forest. 

How  do  the  vines  help  to  make  a ceiling  above  the  forest  floor? 

What  helps  the  small  plants  to  gprow  without  much  sunligpit? 

Why  do  very  few  plants  grow  on  the  forest  floor? 

What  happens  to  the  leaves  and  branches  that  fall  on  the  forest  floor? 

Why  can  we  walk  with  less  difficulty  in  a rain  forest  than  in  a Jungle? 

g.  Plan  a class  visit  to  a botanical  garden  to  learn  about  the  kinds  of  plants 
that  gp*ow  well  in  a hot  das^  climate. 

BotaMcal  Gardens 

Brooklyn 

Queens 


equator.  The  rain  forest  area  is  widest  in  the  Amazon  region  of 
South  ihnerica. 

The  trees  in  a tropical  rain  forest  are  all  evergreens.  There  are 
great  trees,  growing  close  together,  straight  and  very  tall.  Under 
the  great  trees  there  is  a second  forest  of  smaller  trees  fighting 
each  other  for  space  in  this  overcrowded  place.  Stretching  among 
these  trees  are  vines.  They  twist  among  the  branches  and,  in 
places,  form  an  almost  solid  ceiling  above  the  forest  floor.  Seeds 
of  small  plants,  such  as  mosses,  ferns,  peppers,  and  orchids  take 
root  on  these  vines  and  branches  and  grow  there.  These  plants  grow 
well  in  the  shade.  As  you  might  expect,  they  need  p areat  deal  of 
heat  and  water. 

The  forest  floor  has  very  few  plants  growing  on  it.  The  trees  and 
vines  do  not  let  enough  sunlight  through  for  plants  to  grow.  The 
floor  is  also  clear  of  fallen  leaves  and  branches.  They  decay 
quickly  in  the  hot,  moist  climate. 

In  which  latitudes  are  tropical  rain  forests  located? 

What  types  of  trees  grow  in  tropical  rain  forests? 

Why  are  these  trees  called  evergreens? 

Describe  the  "second  forest"  in  the  rain  forest. 

How  do  the  vines  help  to  make  a ceiling  above  the  forest  floor? 

What  helps  the  small  plants  to  grow  without  much  sunlight? 

Why  do  very  few  plants  grow  on  the  forest  floor? 

What  happens  to  ^he  leaves  and  branches  that  fall  on  the  forest  floor? 

Why  can  we  walk  with  less  difficulty  in  a rain  fores+  than  in  a jungle? 

Plan  a class  visit  to  a botanical  garden  to  learn  about  the  kinds  of  plants 
that  grow  well  in  a hot  dasgp  climate. 

Botanical  Gardens 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Bronx  Zoo 

Display  pictures  of  rain  forest  scenes  and  use  them  to  help  the  children 
make  generalizations  about  problems  which  man  confronts  in  this  tropicatl 
environment.  (See  Figure  3.) 

Imagine  that  you  are  standing  in  a rain  forest.  How  would  you  des- 
cribe the  area? 

What  problems  are  created  by  heavy  plant  growth? 

What  happens  to  the  soil  when  there  is  too  much  rain? 

How  does  this  picture  show  a problem  in  transportation? 

What  is  the  easiest  way  of  solving  the  problems  of  traveling  through 

a rain  forest? 
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i.  Help  children  to  \mderstand  the  natural  process  that  creates  a hot,  wet 
climate.  Study  the  diagram  and  information  with  your  class. 

Why  are  the  Lowlands  Hot  and  Rainyt 

Near  the  equator,  there  are ‘heavy  rains  in  the  lowlands,  all  through 
the  year.  The  sun  is  high  in  the  sky  every  day.  The  nearly  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  draw  the  water  from  the  ground  and  streams  into  the 
air  very  quickly.  This  makes  the  air  in  the  lowlands  warm. 

The  warm  air  quickly  rises  from  the  earth,  just  as  it  rises  s^ove  a 
stove.  Higher  and  higher  it  moves,  carrying  water  vapor  with  it. 

Water  vapor  is  water  in  the  form  of  a gas.  As  the  warm  air  rises,  it 
begins  to  cool.  Then  the  water  vapor  begins  to  change  from  a gas 
back  to  a liquid.  First  white  clouds  form.  Then  more  clouds  pile  up 
and  become  darker  and  heavier.  When  the  air  can  hold  no  more  moisture, 
the  rain  begins  to  fall  as  if  a huge  tank  of  water  were  overturned. 

Clouds  act  as  a blanket.  They  keep  the  heat  close  to  the  earth. 

This  means  that  even  at  night,  the  temperatures  are  high  in  low  lati- 
tude lowlands.  It  is  hot  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night. 

The  hot  and  rainy  lowlands  in  the  low  latitudes  have  dense  forest 
growing  in  them.  These  forests  are  called  tropical  rain  forests. 
Tropical  forests  are  places  that  are  always  ho-^  and  damp.  They  are 
green  the  year  round.  Old  leaves  fall  and  new  leaves  appeeor  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  trees  are  never  bare.  It  is  never  so  dry  or  so 
cold  that  plants  stop  growing. 

-Adapted  from  Sister  Mary  Ursula, 

Geography  Gateways,  Boston:  Allyn  & 

Bacon,  Inc.,  p.  1^0. 


rays  or  -cne  sun  draw  tne  water  rrom  tne  grouna  ana  streaios  into  the 
air  very  quickly.  This  makes  the  air  in  the  lowlands  warm. 

The  warm  air  quickly  rises  from  the  earth,  just  as  it  rises  above  a 
stove.  Higher  and  higher  it  moves,  carrying  water  vapor  with  it. 

Water  vapor  is  water  in  the  form  of  a gas.  As  the  warm  air  rises,  it 
begins  to  cool.  Then  the  water  vapor  begins  to  change  from  a gas 
back  to  a liquid.  First  white  clouds  form.  Then  more  clouds  pile  up 
and  become  darker  and  heavier.  When  the  air  can  hold  no  more  moisture, 
the  rain  begins  to  fall  as  if  a huge  tank  of  water  were  overturned. 

Clouds  act  as  a blanket.  They  keep  the  heat  close  to  the  earth. 

This  means  that  even  at  ni^t,  the  temperatures  are  hi^  in  low  lati" 
tude  lowlands.  It  is  hot  day  after  day,  and  ni^t  after  ni^t. 

The  hot  and  rainy  lowlands  in  the  low  latitudes  have  dense  forest 
growing  in  them.  These  forests  are  called  tropical  rain  forests. 
Tropical  forests  are  places  that  are  always  hot  and  dan^.  They  are 
green  the  year  round.  Old  leaves  fall  and  new  leaves  appear  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  trees  are  never  bare.  It  is  never  so  dry  or  so 
cold  that  plants  stop  growing. 

-Adapted  from  Sister  USary  Ursula, 

Geography  Gateways.  Boston;  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Inc.,  p.  130. 


Sister  Mary  Ursula,  Geography  Gateways. 
Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  p.  130. 


Figure  5 
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Francis  Maziere,  Parana;  Boy  of  the  Amazon, 
Chicago:  Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1959* 


Figure  6 

3.  Locating  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest 

a.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  children  a map  of  South  America.  (See 
Figure  6.) 


o 
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Why  do  you  think  this  area  was  named  the  Amazon  rain  forest? 

On  which  continent  is  the  Amazon  rain  forest  located? 

Why  would  you  expect  the  Amaizon  rain  forest  to  he  very  hot? 

Why  cri  we  say  that  from  above,  the  Amazon  River  looks  like  a tree? 

How  do  th<  "branches  of  the  Amazon"  make  it  the  largest  river  in 
the  world? 

Prom  what  kind  of  land  formation  do  most  rivers  begin? 

Into  which  ocean  does  the  Amazon  River  flow? 

An  important  city  is  located  where  the  river  meets  the  ocean.  Why 
is  this  so? 

Why  mi^t  more  people  live  near  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Basin? 

What  problems  might  such  a large  river  cause  for  people  who  live  in 
the  area? 

b.  Use  maps  to  understand  the  relationship  between  rainfa}!.  and  vegetation 
growth.  (See  Figure  7.) 


How  do  the  "branches  of  the  Amazon"  make  it  the  largest  river  in 
the  world? 

From  what  kind  of  land  formation  do  most  rivers  begin? 

Into  which  ocean  does  the  Amazon  River  flow? 

An  important  city  is  located  where  the  river  meets  the  ocean.  Why 
is  this  so? 

Why  might  more  people  live  near  the  rivers  of  the  Amazon  Basin? 

What  problems  mi^t  such  a large  river  cause  for  people  who  live  in 
the  area? 

b.  Use  maps  to  understand  the  relationship  between  rainfall  and  vecsetation 
growth.  (See  Figure  7.) 


Roinfaii  is  important  in  determining  where  different  kinds  of  vegetation  will  grow. 


Fideler  & Kvande,  South  America.  Michigan: 
Fideler  Co.,  1966,  p.  2S. 


Figure  7 
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Where  might  you  find  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest?  Why? 

About  hour  many  inches  of  rain  falls  on  the  Amazon  River  Basin 
each  year? 

What  does  the  vegetation  map  tell  us  about  the  heavy  rainfall? 

Hew  would  heavy  rainfall  cause  problems  to  people  living  near 
the  river? 

How  mig^t  the  heavy  rainfall  affect  the  cultivation  of  food  in 
the  rain  forest? 

4.  Understanding  the  Relationship  Between  Climate  and  Man’s  Use  of  Clothing 

a.  Display  pictures  of  people  outdoors  in  various  climates  and/or  seasons. 

Why  do  we  change  the  amount  of  clothing  we  wear? 

When  do  you  wear  little  clothing? 

How  do  clothes  make  you  feel  in  hot^  damp  weather? 

Why  is  little  clothing  needed  in  hoc,  damp  weather? 

If  you  traveled  from  a region  in  the  middle  latitudes  where  clothing 
is  needed  to  one  in  which  clothing  is  not  needed,  why  mi^t  you  wear 
your  usual  amount  of  summer  clothing?  (custom) 

Wliy  might  your  clothing  seem  strange  to  people  in  a different  part 
of  the  world? 

Why  do  people  chan^  their  way  of  dressing  even  thou^  the  climate 
does  not  change?  (Discuss  transference  of  cultural  traits.) 

b.  Tahe  advantage  of  the  "cultural  wealth"  of  the  Amazon  Basin  (eind  sur- 
rounding areas)  by  providing  infoan&ation  that  motivates  an  appreciation 
of  the  "human  network"  of  the  region. 

Using  the  ability  and  interest  level  of  the  class  eus  a gauge,  duplicate 
the  following  material  for  class  or  Individual  reading  and  discussion: 


People  of  the  Amazon  Basin  * 

!Ehe  people  who  live  in  the  Amazon  Basin  or  lowlands  today  are  a mix- 
ture of  several  different  groups  of  people. 

During  the  early  days  the  only  people  who  lived  in  the  Amazon  Rain 
Forest  were  Indians.  Later  men  ftom  Portugal  traveled  down  the 
Amazon  River.  This  caused  great  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Amazon 
Indians. 


hftftvy  rfli-nfall  cause  prODi.eaiS  'CO  peopxe  j.xvxiis  ueax- 

the  river? 

How  migjht  the  heavy  rainfall  affect  the  cultivation  of  food  in 
the  rain  forest? 

4,  Understands  the  Relationship  Between  Climate  and  Man  Vs  Use  of  Clothixig 
a*  Display  pictures  of  people  outdoors  in  various  climates  and/or  seasons. 

Why  do  we  change  the  amount  of  clothing  we  wear? 

When  do  you  wear  little  clothing? 

How  do  clothes  make  you  feel  in  hot,  damp  weather? 

Why  is  little  clothing  needed  in  hot,  dau5>  weather?  < 

If  you  traveled  from  a region  in  the  middle  latitudes  where  clothing 
is  needed  to  one  in  which  clothing  is  not  needed,  why  mi^t  you  wear 
your  usual  amount  of  summer  clothing?  (custom) 

Why  mi^t  your  clothing  seem  strange  to  people  in  a different  pai*t 
of  the  world? 

Why  do  people  change  their  way  of  dressing  even  though  the  climate 
does  not  change?  (Discuss  transference  of  cultural  traits. ) 

b*  Take  advantage  of  the  "cultured,  wealth"  of  the  Amazon  Basin  (and  sur- 
rounding areas)  by  providing  information  that  motivates  an  appreciation 
of  the  "human  network"  of  the  region. 

Using  the  ability  and  interest  level  of  the  class  as  a gauge,  duplicate 
the  following  materieil  for  class  or  individual  reading  and  discTission: 


People  of  the  Amazon  Basin 

The  people  who  live  in  the  Amazon  Basin  or  lowlands  today  are  a mix- 
tiire  of*  severe!  different  groups  of  people. 

During  the  ea:!y  days  the  only  people  who  lived  in  the  Amazon  Rain 
Forest  were  Indians.  Later  men  from  Portugal  traveled  down  the 
Amazon  River.  This  caused  great  changes  in  the  life  of  the  Amazon 

Indians. 

Today  some  Amazon  people  are  part  Indian  and  part  Portuguese.  Some 
people  are  all  Indian.  Others  are  all  Portuguese.  Soon  after  the 
IfortoguesB  ^»ook  over,  they  began  to  bring  in  African  people  to  work. 
Today  you  will  find  people  of  African  descent  also  living  in  the 
Amazon  region.  Most  Amazonians  live  in  settlements  and  cities  along 
the  Amazon  River. 

The  coming  of  people  from  other  places  caused  some  Indian  groups  to 
continue  to  build  homes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  They  learned 
new  wsys  from  the  outsiders  to  add  to  their  usual  way  of  living. 
These  indians  who  live  near  the  rivers  carry  new  ways  back  to  those 
Indians  who  live  in-land.  Some  of  these  new  ways  can  be  seen  in  the 
use  of  different  tools  and  new  ways  of  dress. 
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Xcfpe’war  IS  ISv^"®  SST'tC’'®'^  deep  into  the  forest  to 
rai.  forestSI  SirS^y 

Brazil  wants  to  use  the  forest  in  new  ways^*But^^ 
^.he  Indians  do  not  wish  to  change.  ® ^ 

SleS^Ihlt  SI  SIC  SeiTlSr”‘l^Sn“S"”? 

to  bring  the  old  sSTeC  C^erf  **“ 

?SeSr  *°  «“  Anason  Bain 

How  did  new  people  get  into  the  Amazon  a^.jnT 

S ^ «“  of 

^•SetoaSl  *’*  ®'“’®  *°  *®“*'  newcomers  to  live 

?SdiUolS  C "««=>'  *°  the  lndi««  Who  live  in  the 

How  can  signs  of  change  be  seen? 

«hy  did  scsse  Indians  push  deep  into  the  forest  years  agot 
Why  are  they  going  still  ftirther  into  the  forest  today? 

Why  is  the  river  very  ii®ortaat  to  people  of  the  Amazon  Basin? 

Why  don't  some  people  want  to  change  their  ways  of  living? 
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c. 


-presentation  in 

aneestora  protabiy  Z lT 


How  can  jou  tell  that 
this  boy  lives  in  a city? 


Junior  Scholastic 

fccii  21,  l§6^ 
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j.  «"•* 'swswBwraw^waH 

Tnw  Amoion  boy  troini  parrots  for  sale. 


This  young  girt  of  the  Amaion  wsars  what  at 
first  looks  ilka  a hair  ribbon  on  har  haad.  It  is, 
InMaad,  attaohad  to  a knapsaek.  By  carrying 
thiny  this  way,  har  hands  ara  fraa  and  har  hair 


1 

i 

4 


How  can  you  tell  that 
this  hoy  lives  in  a city? 


Junior  Scholastic 
Marcii  21,  19^9 


Carpenter,  Children  of  Our  World. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1949 > 

p.  86. 

Why  are  parrots  popiilar  pets  in 
the  Amazon  area? 


This  young  girl  of  the  Amazon  wears  what  at 
first  looks  like  a hair  ribbon  on  her  head,  it  is, 
instead,  attached  to  a knapsack.  By  carrying 
things  this  way,  her  hands  are  free  and  her  hair 
cus>  <ons  the  puii  of  the  strap. 


Carls,  et  al..  Knowing  Our  Neifdihors 
in  Latin  America.  New  York:  Holt, 

Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc.  , 1966, 

p.  147. 

Why  would  this  girl  need  to  have  her 
hands  free? 


Figure  8 
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Frances  Maziere,  Parana:  Boy  of  the 

Amazon.  Chicago:  Pollett  Publishing  Co., 

1959,  p.  25. 


Figure  9 
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^1^  these  people  ealled  the  traditional  people  of  the 


Why  do  these  Indians  wear  little  clothing? 

When  do  people  in  warm  regions  wear  very  little  clothing? 


5. 


Divide  the  class  into  four  groups  with  at  least  one  advanced  reader  in 

following  rea^ngs  and  assignments  and  dis- 
tribute a different  set  to  each  group.  (The  teacher  may  work  on  each 
assignment  with  the  entire  class  if  group  work  is  not  feasible. ) 

Assignments 

gfotolems  Caused  by  Conditions  in  the  Rain  Forest 

1.  Retin 

2.  Soil 

3o  Trees  and  vines 

^ ■'*®  Amazon  Sain  JOrast.  Often 
Indians  and  other  family  groups  must  move  their  villages  and  build  new 

houses  every  few  years  because  the  soil  wears  out  quickly.  The  heaw 
rains  take  -toe  food  the  plants  need  from  the  soil.  This  is  called 
caching.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  clearing  away  thick  trees  and 

Va216S  a 

Group  2.  How  the  Indig^s^Clear_jthe_Lflnd^^f222^J^OT2i^^ 

1.  Cut  underbrush  3. 


2. 


4. 


houses  in  a traditional  Indian*  village  are  small  fields  where 
the  Indians  group  crops. 


o 
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Indian  men  clear  the  land  of  trees  and  vines  for  their  new  village  and 
garden.  Years  ago  they  used  stone  axes  for  this  Job.  Today  they  cut 
away  underbrush  with  a machete  which  is  a knife  with  a law  blade.  Of 
^se,  many  trees  are  too  large  to  be  cut  down  with  axes  or  machetes. 

^ girdling  them.  !?his  means  cutting 
thro^  a tree.  Fires  are  then  built  at  the  base  of 

branches.  In  this  way  the  tree  wiU  die  and  the  ashes 
S^b^  fSn^®  fertilize  the  soil.  This  is  caUed  slash- 

Group  3.  The  Indians  Grow  »p^age  Fooda 


5.  How  the  Indians  Who  Follow  Traaitional  Ways  Solve  the  Rroblems  of  Living 
in  a Rain  Forest  Environaent 


a.  Divide  the  class  into  foiir  groups  with  at  least  one  advanced  reader  in 
each  group.  Duplicate  the  following  readings  and  assignments  and  dis- 
tribute a different  set  to  each  group.  (The  teacher  may  work  on  each 
assignment  with  the  entire  class  if  group  work  is  not  feasible.) 


Group  1.  Problems  Caused  by  Conditions  in  the  Rain  Forest 

1.  Rain 

2.  Soil 

3.  Trees  and  vines 

It  is  not  easy  to  live  and  grow  food  in  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest.  Often 
Indians  and  other  family  groups  unist  move  their  villages  and  build  new 
houses  every  few  years  because  the  soil  wears  out  quickly.  The  heavy 
rains  take  the  food  the  plants  need  from  the  soil.  This  is  called 
leaching;.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  clearing  away  thick  trees  and 

vines. 

Group  2.  How  the  Indiana*  Clear  the  Land  for  Farming 

1.  Cut  underbrush  3* 

2.  4. 

Near  the  houses  in  a traditional  Indian*  village  are  small  fields  where 
the  Indians  group  crops. 

Indian  men  clear  the  land  of  trees  and  vines  for  their  new  village  and 
gs^^den.  Years  ago  they  used  stone  axes  for  this  job.  Today  they  cut 
away  underbrush  with  a machete  which  is  a knife  with  a large  blade.  Of 
course 9 many  trees  are  too  large  to  be  cut  down  with  axes  or  machetes. 

The  Indians  kill  the  large  trees  by  girdling  them.  This  means  cutting 
through  the  bark  all  around  a tree.  Fires  are  then  built  at  the  base  of 
the  tree  with  dry  branches.  In  this  way  the  tree  will  die  and  the  ashes 
from  the  burnt  tree  are  used  to  fertilize  the  soil.  This  is  called  slash- 
and-bum  fanning. 

Group  3.  The  Indians  Grow  These  Foods 

1.  Manioc  3«  5. 

2.  4.  6. 

Group  4.  The  Indians  Get  Food  By 

1.  3* 

2.  4. 

Note:  The  following  reading  material  should  be  distributed  to  both 

Group  3 and  4. 
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When  the  land  is  cleared,  women  work  in  the  gardens  with  sticks. 

They  grow  manioc,  sweet  potatoes,  (both  lima  and  kidney)  beans, 
cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  pepper,  squash  and  pineapple.  Besides 
growing  some  of  their  food,  the  Indians  had  nuts  and  fruits  grow- 
ing around  them. 

The  TTK*P  catch  fish  in  the  streams  with  small  nets.  Sometimes  food 
supply  is  poor.  Soaietimes  they  also  catch  large  turtles  in  these 
streams.  However,  the  men  must  be  careful  of  a small  dangerous 
fish  called  the  piranha.  It  has  small  sheucp  teeth  and  can  easily 
take  a bite  out  of  a leg  or  arm  pushed  into  the  water.  All  the 
fish  must  be  eaten  at  once  or  dried  in  the  sun  or  over  a fire. 

Althou^  there  are  few  wild  animals  fit  to  eat,  Indian  men  hunt 
animals  with  blowguns  and  poisoned  arrows.  Their  favorite 
comes  from  the  peccary  and  tapir.  These  two  animals  are  like  wild 
pigs.  The  monkey  and  the  parrot  are  also  usee,  for  food  and  are 
easier  to  get.  By  fanning,  fishing  and  hunting,  the  Indians  use 
the  rain  forest  to  solve  their  food  problem. 

Help  Ube  children  summarize  the  findings  of  each  group  and  encourage  an 
appreciation  of  the  inventiveness  of  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest  Indians. 

Which  group  discovered  problems  of  Indians  who  live  in  the  Amazon 
Rain  Forest? 

What  are  semie  problems  which  the  Indians  must  solve? 

Which  groups  discovered  ways  in  idiich  the  Indians  solved  these 
problems? 

How  do  the  Tndifttig  o^*‘ercome  the  problem  of  thick  underbrush? 

On  the  chalkboard  above  written  assignments  of  Groups  2,  3 and  4,  write 
the  heading!  How  the  Indians  Solved  the  Problem  of  Growing  Food.  Guide 
children  to  make  generalizations  from  their  conaalttee  findings. 

Reinforce  understandings  of  ways  in  which  traditional  Indian  groups 
solved  their  food  problem  by  class  discussion:  (See  Figure  10. ) 

What  are  the  problems  of  growing  food  in  the  rain  forest? 

How  do  traditional  Indian  groups  solve  these  problems? 

If  people  move  around  often,  what  does  this  tell  you  ^out  the 
availability  of  land  in  this  area? 

What  does  the  use  of  ashes  as  fertilizer  tell  us  about  the  Indians? 
Why  did  they  use  stone  axes  at  first? 

How  did  the  change  in  the  type  of  farming  tools  come  about? 

For  what  purposes  was  cotton  grown?  (Clothing  and  hammocks) 

How  does  fishing  and  hunting  help  to  solve  the  food  shortage  pro- 
blem that  is  caused  by  leaching? 

Why  must  fish  be  dried  if  it  is  not  eaten  immediately? 
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c.  Help  the  children  make  the  following  chart: 


d. 


How  the  Indians  Use  the  Rain  Forest  for  Food 


Farming 

Fishing 

Hunting 

Wild  Foods 

MEUiioc 

Fish 

Monkey 

Fruits 

Sweet  Potatoes 

Turtles 

Parrot 

Huts 

Beans 

Peccary 

Tapir 

Ex^oit  the  we^th  of  folklore  as  a source  of  information  on  the  Amazon 

Buries  Jahoti"  in  Adventures 
^ 


e. 


Use  an  opaque  pro;Jector  to  study  pictures  of  modem 
in  the  Amazon  area,  (See  Figure  11. ) 


fanning  practices 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations, 


This  is  a fairly  modern  farm.  Rice  is  planted  between  these  tree  stumps, 
many  of  which  have  been  burned. 


Figure  10 


Explain  how  this  picture  shows  a carryover  from  the  old  Indian  method  of 
rain  forest  farming. 

Why  do  you  think  this  method  is  being  used  even  today? 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations, 


Near  the  city  of  Belem,  in  the  Amazon  region  of  Brazil,  workers  clear  land 
for  plantings. 


Figure  I', 


Nhat  problem  do  these  modern  farmer  workers  have  in  common  with  the 
traditional  Indians? 

Kow  are  their  farming  methods  the  same  as  the  Indians? 

Nhat  signs  of  change  from  traditional  Indian  ways  do  you  see  in 
this  picture? 

How  is  the  use  of  modern  methods  improving  the  use  of  the  land? 
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f.  Show  chllcbren  plctxxres  of  Indian  homes.  (See  Figures  12  and  13.)  Dis- 
tribute the  following  information  for  discussion: 


Traditional  Homes  of  the  Amazon  Reiin  Forest 


Traditional  Indian  groups  build  their  houses  in  clearings 

in  the  forest  back  ffom  the  main  rivers.  Everyone  in  the  village 
takes  part  in  building  a house. 

Some  Indian  groups  build  large  houses  in  which  several  families 
may  live.  These  big  houses  have  hi^-peaked  roofs  made  of  a 
heavy  thatch  of  palm  leaves.  The  palm  thatch  is  placed  over  a 
framework  of  poles  tied  together  with  vines.  Such  a house  is  a 
single  room,  perhaps  100  feet  long.  There  is  a small  opening  at 
either  end;  but  there  are  no  windows.  From  the  air,  a village 
of  these  houses  may  lobk  like  a group  of  large  beehives.  These 
houses  aare  called  malokas. 

Other  groups  of  Indians  build  houses  that  look  scmiewhat  dif- 
ferent. The  houses  are  smaller.  Some  of  them  are  round.  Others 
are  box-*shaped.  Often  they  are  built  hi^  above  the  ground. 

The  Indians  put  long  poles  into  the  ground.  They  build  a floor 
several  feet  above  the  ground.  They  also  have  tall  slanting 
roofs  that  are  thatched.  The  lower  part  is  left  open  and  the 
roof  hangs  over  the  side  like  a wall. 

Adapted  ffom  Carls,  Sorensen,  & 
MsAulay,  Knowing  Our  Meighbors  in 
Latin  Merlca.  New  York:  Holt, 

Rinehart,  Winston,  Inc.,  196?,  P«  l49« 


What  materials  are  used  to  build  Indian  houses? 

Why  are  these  materi  ils  used? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  poles? 

Why  is  it  important  to  have  a sloping  roof? 

What  is  the  importance  of  a palm  leeifed  roof?  (cooling) 

Why  are  there  no  walls  in  some  Indian  houses? 

Why  do  the  people  of  an  Indian  village  work  together  to  build 
their  houses? 

Why  do  you  depend  on  other  people  to  build  your  house? 

What  qualities  do  the  Indians  have  that  allow  many  of  them  to  live 
together  in  one  house? 

Why  do  some  Indians  build  their  houses  high  above  the  ground? 
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Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  and  discuss  these  pictures. 


Everyone  worked  together  to  build  the  new  moioko.  The  men  put  up  o framework  of  tree  trunks.  Then  they 
covered  the  walls  and  roof  with  thick  palm-leaf  mats  that  were  made  by  the  women  and  dtildren.  Notice  the 
stumps  where  trees  hove  been  cut  down  to  make  a clearing  in  the  rain  forest. 


Gross,  et  al.,  Exploring  Near  and  Far. 
New  York:  Follett  Publishing  Co. , 1959> 

p.  60. 


Evaryera  worked  together  to  build  the  new  moloka.  The  men  put  up  a firameworic  of  tree  tniidcs.  Then  they 
covered  the  wolb  and  roof  with  thick  polm-leof  mots  Hwt  were  mode  by  the  women  and  children.  Notice  the 
stumps  where  trees  hove  been  cut  down  to  moke  o cleorlng  in  the  rain  forest. 


Gross,  et  al.,  Exploring  Near  and  Fax« 
New  York:  Pollett  Publishing  Co,,  1959> 

p.  60. 


BuHdlng  th0  tmw  "matokaf*  wm  on  mdting  Hmm  for  the  man»of  Pimwo^t  viMage.  PHta  helped  fe  pvt 
up  the  homework  of  free  fronkt  which  wpportod  the  roof . PImwe  holpod  to  moke  the  mkk  paim* 

leaf  mats  wHh  which  the  roof  was  hid, 

Samford,  et  al.  You  yid  Regions  Nestr  and 
Par.  Chicago:  Benefic  Press,  196^.  ' 


Figure  12 
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CouT'tdsy  of  "blio  Uni  tod  J^&'tions 


Figure  13 

How  can  you  tell  that  this  rnaloka  was  built  on  hig^  land? 
Describe  the  way  in  which  this  house  was  built. 
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Encourage  the  children  to  draw  pictures  to  show  how  forest  resources  are 
used  to  huild  homes.  ELace  pictures  in  sequential  order.  Caption  each 
drawing: 


2.  iChey  are  tied  with  3.  Small  branches  are 

vines.  These  vines  ‘ made  into  frames 

come  from  the  trees.  woven  with 

leaves. 

h.  Encourage  children  to  write  simple  stories  telling  how  Indian  children 
might  feel  at  house«*building  time.  Use  children's  work  to  twaTw»  o bul- 
letin board  display. 

1.  Help  the  children  paint  a mural  showing  rain  forest  life.  Draw  pictures 

of  different  types  of  homes  showing  influence  of  high  and  low  land  factors 
on  style. 


1.  Boles  are  cut. 
They  are  made  of 
wood  from  trees. 


3 • Study  pictures  of  a variety  of  buildings  found  in  rural  and  urban  Amazonia. 
(See  Figures  l4-l6. ) Help  children  to  see  how  environmental  culture 
factors  influence  construction  of  shelter. 


wood  from  trees.  come  rrom  xne  -urees.  wuveii  wxwi  i»«uuu 

leaves. 

h.  Encourage  children  to  write  simple  stories  telling  how  Indian  children 
might  feel  at  house-building  time.  Use  children’s  work  to  make  a bul- 
letin board  display. 

i.  Help  the  children  paint  a mural  showing  rain  forest  life.  Draw  pictures 
of  different  types  of  homes  showing  influence  of  hi^  and  low  land  factors 
on  style. 

j . Study  pictures  of  a variety  of  buildings  found  in  rural  and  urban  Amazonia. 
(See  Figures  l4-l6. ) Help  children  to  see  how  environmental  and  culture 
factors  influence  construction  of  shelter. 


Homes  in  the  Amazon  lowland.  Some  people  live  in  thatched  houses  built  on  Sooting  rofts. 


Raymond  Fideler  and  Carol  Kvande>  South 
America.  Michigan:  Fideler  Co.,  p.  65. 


Figure  l4 
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Why  are  these  houses  built  on  rafts? 

How  are  these  houses  similar  to  traditional  Indian  houses? 

How  do  you  think  these  villagers  built  their  houses  on  the  river? 


View  of  the  city  of  Manaus,  Brazil. 

Lindop,  Understanding  Latin  America. 
Wev  York!  Ginn  and  Company,  p.  419. 

Figure  15 


In  what  w^s  are  the  roofs  on  these  buildings  similar  to  those 
built  by  the  Indians? 

Why  is  a slanted  roof  necessary  in  an  Amazon  Lowland  city? 

Of  what  material  are  these  buildings  made? 

Why  is  it  easy  to  bring  new  materials  to  this  city? 


Coiirtesy  of  UNESCO 


This  is  a model  of  a private  house  at  Makuna  district  in  the  Amazon  River 
Basin.  The  round  and  square  roof  is  made  of  straw. 

Figure  l6 


How  does  this  home  show  a mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new? 

Why  would  it  be  unusual  for  someone  in  New  York  to  build  a modern 
house  of  this  style? 
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k.  Duplicate  the  foUowing  paragrai>h  for  class  reading  and  discussion. 


Traditional  Indian  Clothinf^ 

There  are  great  differences  in  the  dress  of  various  Amazon  Indian 
groups.  Among  some  groups,  women  spin  cotton  thread  ^ch  the 

18  used  of 

i f burlap.  Other  groups  take  the  feathena 

as  liT.T  a briiiS^t  iSrir 

the  shinmiAT.?  ® breast.  03ie  gorgeous  colors  of  the  macaw, 

featSi^iof^  parakeets  and  parrots  are  used  in  this 

eather  clo^.  Some  Indians  use  tattooing  as  the  main  wav  of 

alli^tor  or  are 

used  to  make  necklaces  and  wrist  and  ankle  bracelets?  Often  feathers 
are  also  used  as  headbands,  necsklaces  and  bracelets. 


A^ted  from  Sperry,  Armstrong,  The  Amazon 
iqver  Sea  of  Brazil.  Illinois:  Garrard, 
1961,  p.  72. 


What  materials  are  used  for  clothing? 
Why  are  these  materials  used? 

How  is  cloth  made? 


1. 


Why  is  very  little  clothing  needed  in  a rain  forest  area? 

r f®*  wearing  clothing  like  ours. 

What  caused  this  change  in  dress?  (See  Figure  21.) 

sn  s:£rs.“'  •“  - “IS. 


Comnittee  1 - Types  of  Orneaents  Used  (neeJOaces,  bracelets,  headpieces) 
Comnittee  2 - Ifeterials  Used  in  Making  Articles  (string,  feathers,  seed) 
Committee  3 - Colors  Used  in  Clothing 


6. 


o 

ERIC 


^ Traditional  Indian  toowleage  Contributed  to  Modem  industry  .ns 


a. 


^elop  understanding  that  the  traditional  Indians  contributed  to  modem 
tectoi^s  for  jolting  the  natural  resources  of  the^^s^n^^i 
tf  ite  the  following  sentences  on  the  board  or  read  them  to  class: 


^ J^peans  «rst  sailed  down  the  Amazon  Blver,  they  sew 

strange  baUs  that  bounced.  ®e 
tomans  also  1^  rings,  figurines,  bowls,  shoes,  bags,  bottles, 
and  ^n  sq^rt  guns  made  of  the  same  material.  This  nat.,rlal 

®°“'l  1“  '*lte  teardrops  from  the  tree  they 


i 


\ 


of  birds  ana  weave  tnem  into  cxo-cn.  xni8  gxves  a ui-xjju.»uo 
as  soft  as  a robin *s  breast.  The  gorgeous  colors  of  the  macaw, 
the  shimmering  greens  of  the  parakeets  and  parrots  are  used  in  this 
feather  cloth.  Some  Indians  use  tattooing  as  the  main  way  of 
decorating  their  bodies.  Seeds  and  alligator  or  jaguar  teeth  are 
used  to  TnqVe  necklaces  and  wrist  and  ankle  bracelets.  Often  feathers 
are  also  used  as  headbands,  necklaces  and  bracelets. 

Adapted  from  Sperry,  Armstrong,  The  Amazon 
River  Sea  of  Brazil.  Illinois:  Garrard, 

1961,  p.  72. 


What  materials  are  used  for  clothing? 

Why  are  these  materials  used? 

How  is  cloth  made? 

Why  is  very  little  clothing  needed  in  a rain  forest  area?  4 

In  the  picture  of  Belem  we  see  people  wearing  clothing  like  ours.  ] 

What  caused  this  change  in  dress?  (See  Figure  21. ) ;• 

1.  Plan  a trip  to  the  Brooklyn  Mxseum  to  view  the  exhibit  on  the  Amazon 
Indian.  This  exhibit  includes  a variety  of  articles  of  clothing  and 
ornamentation.  Be  sure  children  have  background  information.  Give 
museum  assignments  for  use  in  subsequent  classroom  activities.  Some  sug-  i 

gested  assignments: 

Committee  1 - Types  of  Ornaments  Used  (necklaces,  bracelets,  headpieces) 
Committee  2 - Materials  Used  in  Making  Articles  (string,  feathers,  seed) 
Committee  3 - Colors  Used  in  Clothing 


6.  How  Traditional  Indian  Knowledge  Contributed  to  Modern  Industry  and  Science 

a.  Develop  understanding  that  the  traditional  Indians  contributed  to  modern 
techniques  for  exploiting  the  natural  resources  of  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest. 
Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  board  or  read  them  to  class: 

When  Europeaiis  first  sailed  down  the  Amazon  River,  they  saw 
Indiaui  boys  playing  with  strange  balls  that  bounced.  The 
Indians  also  had  rings,  figurines,  bowls,  shoes,  bags,  bottles, 
and  even  squirt  guns  made  of  the  same  material.  This  material 
was  a gum  which  oozed  in  white  teardrops  from  the  tree  they 
called  the  “weeping  wood.  ” Later  this  liquid  gum  was  named 
latex.  The  Indians  had  discovered  that  the  gum  could  be  tried 
and^hardened.  The  Europeans  took  some  of  this  elastic  <1  water- 
proof material  to  Europe.  A man  in  England  found  out  that  it 
would  rub  out  pencil  marks,  and  so  he  named  it  irubber. 

Katheryne  Whittemore,  Melvina  Svec  and 
Marguerite  Utteley,  The  United  States, 
Canada  and  Latin  America.  New  York: 

Ginn  & Co. , 196^9  P*  1-30. 
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Who  were  the  first  people  in  the  Amazon  to  use  rubber? 
Where  did  the  Indians  get  the  rubber? 

How  did  they  use  the  lubber? 


How  was  this  material  used  in  England? 

Acquaint  children  with  the  rise  and  decline 
related  to  the  rubber  market. 


of  the  city  of  JManaus  as  it 


Encourage  children  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  scientific 

“ "»°y  lives.  Use  The  Amazon.  Mver 

of  Brazil  by  Armstrong  Sperry,  pages  47-48  for  fSther  InfirStion.  ' 

following  chart  to  illustrate  that  medicines 
f°T  of  years  by  doctors  in  traditional  Indian  iri  liases  are 

f States.  More^e^x“dTe™ 
plete  the  chart  as  a homework  assignment.  ^ 


Medicine 


quinine 
digitalis 
coca  leaves 
snakeroot 
belladonna 


bark  of  cinchona  tree 
foxglove  plant 
coca  plant 


for  malaria 
for  heart  trouble 
for  pain 


How  does  dentist  deaden  a patient’s  pain? 

In  what  forms  are  most  of  our  medicines?  (pills  and  capsules) 

Why  would  the  Indians  need  medicine? 

^nSS^’i  doctors  know  a lot  about  the  "medicines 


related  to  the  rubber  market. 


c.  Encourage  children  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  scientific  knowledge 
of  rain  forest  people  has  found  its  way  out  into  the  modern  world  where 
it  is  being  used  today  to  save  many  lives.  Use  The  Amazon,  River  Sea 
of  Brazil  by  Armstrong  Sperry,  pages  i^7-48  for  further  infoimtion. 

Help  the  children  make  the  following  chart  to  illustrate  that  medicines 
used  for  hundreds  of  years  by  doctors  in  traditional  Indian  villages  are 
used  today  by  doctors  in  the  United  States.  More  able  children  may  com- 
plete the  chart  as  a homework  assignment. 

Medicine  Where  Obtained  For  Illness  Chir  Use 

quinine  bark  of  cinchona  tree  for  malaria  < 

digitalis  foxglove  plant  for  heart  trouble 

coca  leaves  coca  plant  for  pain 

snakeroot 

belladonna 


How  does  dentist  deaden  a patient’s  pain? 

In  what  forms  are  most  of  our  medicines?  (pills  and  capsules) 

Why  would  the  Indians  n«ied  medicine? 

Why  would  traditional  Indian  doctors  know  a lot  about  the  "medicines 
of  nature”? 

How  does  a traditional  Indian  doctor  of  the  rain  forest  get  medicine? 
(plants  and  animals) 

How  did  the  knowledge  of  the  Indian  doctors  become  known  to  other 
people? 

Who  are  the  people  in  the  modem  world  who  change  medicine  from  plants 
to  pills? 

What  8ore  the  advantaiges  of  having  medicines  in  pill  form? 

7.  How  the  Amazon  River  is  Used  as  a Means  of  Transportation  and  Acculturation 

a.  Guide  children  to  discover  the  many  ways  in  which  the  rivers  of  the 

Amazon  Basin  are  now  being  utilized.  Find  information  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  magazine  articles  to  read  to  class: 

Islands  float  down  the  Amazon.  Islands  with  soil,  plants,  bushes 
and  trees.  People  hook  rides  for  hundreds  of  miles,  living  on 
these  pieces  of  drifting  real  estate.... 

ZA 
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big  seven-passenger  locomoMle  touring  canoe  wit^a  ?L  o-f 

thatch;  some  prefer  the  open  models.  The  rich  mivq 

JustsTn^^et 


Holiday  Magazine,  "Amazon  Journev  " 
November,  1962. 


What  does  this  article  tell 
Amazon  River? 


us  about  the  size  and  power  of  the 


community,  why  would 

a bike? 


you  prefer  a canoe  to 


b. 


have  small  gardens  in  which  local  plants  grow  in 
wooden  boxes  or  empty  kerosene  cans.  ^ 

of  the  men  are  in  the  fishlns  business,  sailing  dav  after  d»v 

-3^Sd|'’h^lL*veS'hL^  bei^^g^^ey'^r 

times  ^Te 


Adapted  from  Fernando  Dias  de  Avila  Hres. 
The  Floating  Community  of  Amazonas," 

New  York:  Natural  History.  October  1965, 


List  the  ways  in  which  these  people  have 
near  the  river. 


solved  the  problem  of  living 


Why  is  a strong  eaffein  drink  very  useful  in  a hot  caa®  climate* 

^P??a  w «>« 


^ ^ dugouts  and  similar-type  boats  important  to  people  tdio  ll-i* 
in  the  rain  forest  area*  (See  Figure  18.)  ^ “ 
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Typical  "river  caravans"  of  small  toats  loaded  with  cargo  being  towed 
down  the  River  Negro  to  port  at  Manaus. 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations. 

Figure  17. 


How  are  these  people  using 
help  them  earn  a living? 


the  rivers  in  the  Amazon  Basin  to 


o 
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c.  The  fllxa^  Tropical  Lowlands  (BAVI  Loan  Collection)  gives  a comprehensive 
picture  of  life  on  the  Amazon  River.  Several  viewings  may  he  necessary 
before  concepts  are  grasped. 

1.  Before  first  viewing,  review  previous  learnings  about  man’s  use  of 
the  Amazon  River  and  its  tributaries: 

The  Indians  built  dugout  canoes.  How  did  this  show  use  of  the 

forest  to  solve  their  problem  of  transportation? 

l^y  is  the  dugout  canoe  still  in  use  today? 

In  what  other  ways  did  Indians  use  the  rivers? 

What  occupations  are  found  in  a modern  Amazon  River  settlement? 

2.  Divide  class  into  committees.  Give  each  committee  a card  with  a 
topic  written  on  it*  Committee  members  are  to  look  for  related 
information  as  they  view  the  film. 

Suggested  topics  are  kinds  of: 

Jobs  Cargo 

Homes  Animals 

Furnishings  Signs  of  Change 

3.  After  viewing,  use  the  information  to  develop  simple  outlines  on 
uses  of  the  Amzon  River.  Some  related  activities  may  be: 

a)  Children  with  hi^  ability  level  may  write  individual  reTOrts 
on  one  topic,  (e.g.,  Bbmes  found  along  the  Amazon  River.) 
Encourage  interest  in  unique  river  adaptations  such  as  board- 
walks. 

b)  Other  pupils  may  be  assigned  to  find  or  draw  pictiires  for  book- 
lets or  bulletin  board  display,  (e.g..  Boats  used  on  the  Amazon.) 
Th.ey  should  write  a caption  for  each  pict\ire  telling  the  advan- 
tage of  the  boats  specific  use. 


8.  How  Acctiltiiration  Influences  Traditional  Indian  Life 


a.  Duplicate  and  distribute  the  following  p6U?agraphs  to  be  used  as  an  intro- 
duction to  understanding  how  modern  values  are  changing  traditional 
peoples  lives* 

Most  of  the  products  of  the  rain  forest  are  gathered  wild 
wherever  they  grow*  In  villages  along  the  rivers,  workers 
make  agreements  with  the  local  trader.  They  promise  to  bring 
him  a certain  amoiint  of  rubber,  or  Brazil  nuts  or  balsa  logs. 

He  b\;iys  them  and  ships  them  to  market. 

The  gatherer  gets  very  little  money  and  he  must  spend  most 
of  it  at  the  trader's  store  for  lard,  kerosene,  salt,  and  other 
things  he  and  his  family  need.  Most  workers  owe  money  to  the 
trader  and  continue  to  work  for  him  all  their  lives.  The 
trader  is  the  big  man  of  the  area.  His  home  and  store  is  the 
business  and  social  center.  There  are  regular  days  for  trading* 

Lots  Qf_.  coffee,  and  drinks  are,  consumed  and  everyone  exchanges 


Why  is  the  dugout  canoe  still  in  use  today? 

In  what  other  ways  did  Indians  use  the  rivers? 

What  occupations  are  found  in  a modern  Amazon  River  settlement? 

2.  Divide  class  into  committees.  Give  each  committee  a card  with  a 
topic  written  on  it,  Coimnittee  members  are  to  look  for  related 
information  as  they  view  the  film. 

Suggested  topics  are  kinds  of: 

Jobs  Cargo 

Homes  Animals 

Furnishings  Signs  of  Change 

3.  After  viewing,  use  the  information  to  develop  simple  outlines  on 
uses  of  the  Amazon  River.  Some  related  activities  may  be: 

a)  Children  with  hi^  ability  level  may  write  individual  reports 
on  one  topic,  (e.g. , Homes  found  along  the  Amazon  River.) 
Encourage  interest  in  unique  river  adaptations  such  as  board- 
walks. 

b)  Other  pupils  may  he  assigned  to  find  or  draw  pictures  for  book- 
lets or  bulletin  board  display,  (e.g..  Boats  used  on  the  Amazon.) 
They  should  write  a caption  for  each  picture  telling  the  advan- 
tage of  the  boats  specific  use. 


How  Acculturation  Influences  Traditional  Indian  Life 

a.  Duplicate  and  distribute  the  following  paragraphs  to  be  used  as  an  intro- 
duction to  understanding  how  modem  values  are  changing  traditional 
peoples  lives. 

Most  of  the  products  of  the  rain  forest  are  gathered  wild 
wherever  they  grow.  In  villages  along  the  rivers,  workers 
make  agreements  with  the  local  trader.  They  promise  to  bring 
him  a certain  amount  of  rubber,  or  Brazil  nuts  or  balsa  logs. 

He  buys  them  and  ships  them  to  market. 

The  gatherer  gets  very  little  money  and  he  must  spend  most 
of  it  at  the  t-»»ader’s  store  for  lard,  kerosene,  salt,  and  other 
things  he  and  his  family  need.  Most  workers  owe  money  to  the 
trader  and  continue  to  work  for  him  all  their  lives.  The 
trader  is  the  big  man  of  the  area.  His  home  and  store  is  the 
business  and  social  center.  There  are  regular  days  for  trading. 

Lots  of  coffee  and  drinks  are  cons\uned  and  everyone  exchanges 
news  and  gossip.  On  holidays  (including  the  trader's  birthday), 
there  may  be  a dance. 


D.  Bieven,  Hello  Brazil,  Hew  York: 
Norton  & Co. , 19l'7,  p.  88. 
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How  do  gatherers  get  most  of  the  forest  products  they  trade? 
What  does  the  trader  do  with  them? 

What  does  the  gatherer  do  with  the  money  he  eamsf 
Trom  whom  does  the  gatherer  get  his  fopd  supplies? 

Why  is  the  trader  called  ”the  big  man  pf  the  area?” 

Why  mij^t  gatherers  look  forward  to  going  to  the  trading  center? 
How  has  life  changed  for  Indians  who  now  work  as  gatherers? 

y^rwonf.^^^®  traditional  or  modem?  Give 


h. 


Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  chart  “What  the 
Trade  to  the  class*  (See  Figure  19.) 


i^mazon  Indians 


Cutrifi^ht,  Charters,  and  Clark,  living 
Together  Around  the  World.  New  York: 
Nacnillan,  19^8.  ’ 

Figure  19 


Hov  some  fovac-h  a/I 4m A 4b 


Why  joie^t  gatherers  look  forward  to  going  to  the  trading  center? 

How  has  life  changed  for  Indians  who  now  work  as  gatherers? 

Which  way  of  life  would  you  prefer  traditional  or  modern?  Give 
your  reasons. 

b.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  chart  **What  the  Amazon  Indians 
Trade”  to  the  class.  (See  Figure  19. ) 


Outright,  Charters,  and  Clark,  Living 
Together  Around  the  World.  Kew  York: 
Macmillan,  1998.  " 

Figure  19 

How  are  some  forest  products  used  in  a traditional  Indian  village 

What  means  of  transportation  do  the  Indians  use? 

What  is  done  with  the  products  the  Indians  bring  to  a trading  post? 
How  do  Indians  use  the  goods  they  receive? 

If  a trader  wanted  more  forest  products,  how  might  he  get  them? 

How  does  trading  bring  old  and  new  ways  together? 
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Use  the  color  sound  film  "Amazon  Family,”  (BAVI  Loan  Collection),  to 
develop  insist  into  changes  in  the  life  of  Amazon  people  as  related 
to  modern  uses  of  forest  resources.  Before  viewing  the  film,  review 
hi^ights  of  a day  in  the  life  of  traditional  Indian  group  by  reading 
Parana,  Boy  of  the  Amazon,  by  Frances  Maziere.  Develop  charts  simi- 
lar to  the  following: 

Before  viewing: 

Traditional  Indi  Family 

Mother  - Cooks,  gardens,  weaves  cloth 

Father  - Fishing,  hunting  for  family 

Children  - Play  with  pets,  swim,  tau^t  by  village  people 


- fter  viewing: 

Rubber  Gatherer  *s  Family 
Mother  - Cooks,  gardens,  weaving 

Father  - Works  (gathering  rubber)  to  trade  for  other  goods 
Children  - Go  to  special  school,  wear  more  clothing,  cattle 


Show  the  picture  of  an  Amazon  family  in  their  new  farmhouse  to  help  the 
children  understand  that  some  traditional  customs  continue  to  meet 
people’s  needs.  (See  Figure  20.) 

Help  children  organize  information  to  show  changes  taking  place  in  the 
traditional  life  of  the  Amazon  Indian  in  terms  of  meeting  their  basic 
needs.  Develop  a notebook  or  bulletin  board  chart  similar  to  the 
following: 


Traditional  Life Modern  Life 


Food 

Gather  or  raise  food 

Raise  some:  buy  some 

Clothing 

Make 

Trade,  buy 

Shelter 

Tools 

- 

Draw  attention  to  rain  forest  resources  which  are  used  locally.  Pre- 
view the  filmstrip  "Brazil,  Industries  and  Products,"  Eyegate  Filmstrip 
Co.,  to  note  these  frames  which  show  rain  forest  products  of  Brazil. 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations 


A new  farmhouse  at  Mimosinko,  Father  is  in  the  hammock  while  mother  and 
children  use  the  new  furniture. 

Figure  20 


How  does  the  use  of  the  hammock  show  a carryover  of  an  Indian  tradition 
in  a modern  farmhouse? 

Why  is  a hammock  a practical  household  article  for  sleeping  in  a hot 
climate? 

In  what  ways  can  hammocks  make  a small  house  more  comfortable  for  large 
family  living? 
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rSkf  are  used  in 

the  resources,  such  as  the  niSer^tree 

used  as  models.  Assign  another  groun  of  may  he 

tures  of  products.  ^ children  to  clip  magazine  pic- 


er|c 


4.**  wae  «ain  Forest 


There  Grows 
(Drawings) 
Riibher  tree 


From  Which 
Ffeople  Get 


To  Use  Por 


(Jbgszlne  ellBplngs)  (Magazine  cUjidngs) 


Rubber 


Mattresses,  toys, 
automobile  tires 


Carntiba  tree 
Cinchona  tree 
Jute  vine 


Floor  wax 

Quinine 

Rope 


Protecting  wood 
Medicine 
Anchor  ships 


n. 


z ss.  «”ssi  sss-  h^.  ■*. « 

Andes  Mountains  in  Jteru  In<iians  who  lived  closer  to  the 

great  slMlarltjr  to  the'jtai^  Raln^sr^S^;^ 


Suggestions  for  planning: 


1.  Make  a iirevle*  visit  to  the  Miseum. 

the 

cultural  meanlagr^t  f “tress  on 

Shrinking  due  to  ■eonm^lSSsT*  >“««- 

Background  Information  on  the  Custom  of  Head-himt^i 

gives  the  taker  stffl^turS^o«,  trcqjhy  head 

tMsoust«a.  hST^e™ 

attraction  of  South  As^^.  eaqjloited  as  a tourist 

f ?“«“  S^-Jas  tiien  divide 

^ wa5  X (s“,sa2r“  »• 


a)  List  types  and  names  of  crops  grown 
D)  List  musical  instruments  used. 


A * ^ -g- 


There  Grows 


xo  use  rur 


feopie 


(Drawings) 


(Magazine  clippings)  (Magazine  clippings) 


Rubber  tree 


Rubber 


Mattresses,  toys, 
automobile  tires 


Carnuba  tree 


Floor  wax 


Protecting  wood 


Cinchona  tree 


Quinine 


Medicine 


Jute  vine 


Rope 


Anchor  ships 


h.  Plan  a trip  to  the  Musetm  of  Natural  History.  The  Museum  Hall,  Men  of 
Montana,  shows  the  culture  of  Amazon  Indians  who  lived  closer  to  the 
Andes  Mountains  in  Peru.  (Montana  means  mountains. ) However,  there  is 
great  similarity  to  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest  culture. 

Suggestions  for  planning: 

1.  Mkke  a preview  visit  to  the  Museum. 

2.  To  play  down  distraction  that  will  occur  when  children  encounter  the 
case  with  the  shrunken  heads,  discuss  the  practice  with  stress  on 
cultural  meaning.  Point  out  the  modem  tendency  to  overplay  head- 
shrinking  due  to  commercialism. 

Background  Information  on  the  Custom  of  Head-huntix^ 

Head-hunting  is  not  a form  of  warfare.  The  custom  is  motivated 
principally  by  revenge.  There  is  a belief  that  ihe  trophy  head 
gives  the  taker  supernatural  power.  The  Jivaro  Indians  have 
this  custom.  This  practice  has  been  exploited  as  a tourist 
attraction  of  South  America. 

3.  Elicit  questions  that  children  can  ask  of  museum  guides  then  divide 
the  class  into  groups  of  ”Bxplorers."  Each  group  should  be  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  answer  to  one  or  two  questions. 

4.  Advanced  **Explorers”  may  be  assigned  to  copy  information  from 
exhibits: 

a)  List  types  and  names  of  crops  grown. 

b)  List  musical  instruments  used. 

c)  List  children's  toys. 

d)  List  materials  used  to  make  Jewelry. 

5.  Have  several  groups  of  "Explorers”  carry  sketch  pads  and  pencils  to 
use  in  maJdlng  simple  drawings  of  homes,  village  activities  (weaving, 
building,  Jewelry,  musical  instruments,  children’s  toys  and  clothing.) 

9.  The  Cities  of  the  Amazon  River  Basin  as  Centers  of  Acculturation  and 
Industrial! zation 

a.  Help  the  class  take  an  imaginary  trip  up  the  Amazon  River.  Motivate 
interest  in  the  topic  by  discussing  clothing  preparations  necessary  for 
visiting  the  area.  Discuss  boats  as  means  of  river  transportation  in 
visiting  smaller  settlements. 
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BupUcate  aad  al^S  L S^.  ""  "*°  " 


l4l 


Cities  of  the  Aiaazon  Baaln 

5tSf°ir^s-,^i,“’;  i.  «f 

Stuts  over  tte^ter  Ther^a*^+“i<v'i“  f®"  planks  set  on 
ture  aside  1^ 

«HIUW^.J5.  or  TJWO,  and  perhaps  a sewing  machine. 

D,  l^n,  lejJ.o  ^azil.  New  York: 
Norton  & Co.,  1967. 

What  types  of  houses  will  we  find  in  the  cities? 

^oh^house,  vm  1*  sinilar  to  those  of  traditional  Indian 


Why  wlU  we  find  aiost  taazonians  living  in  this  Igrpe  house? 
Why  wiu  we  see  baoBodcs  stiU  being  used  today? 

What  familiar  modem  household  machine  will  we  see? 

the  SS?  ^ ’***  °^  • sewing  machine  cause  greater  changes  in 


c. 


Project  a nap  of  the  Amazon  Mver  to  ?noVa  4 4.4^ 

of  two  cities  - Belem  and  Manaus  ® 

|uide  by  reading  descriptions  each  city  m Srto'®®^®^ 

and  pro1ecting°^i:?^^r  It  ^^ties 
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Dockside  at  Belem,  Brazil. 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations 


Courtesy  of  the  United  nations 


Dockside  at  Belem,  Brazil, 


Figure  21 


How  did  location  help  to  make  Belem  an  important  city  in  the  Amazon 
region? 

What  signs  of  change  from  old  to  new  does  this  picture  show? 

What  tells  you  that  this  used  to  be  a "rain  forest?” 

What  modern  machine  will  become  important  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  living  in  a rain  forest  climate? 
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Belem 


Belem  3 s the  largest  city  of  the  itoazoii  region*  Walk  down  to 
the  docks  of  Belem  and  you  can  see  and  smell  the  products  of 
the  forest  that  have  attracted  people  from  all  over  the  world 
to  this  uncomfortable  part  of  the  eeurth*  There  are  bcLLes  of 
hides  and  jute  fiber,  drums  of  pEdm  oil,  brown  "Biscuits"  of 
smoked  rubber  that  smell  like  fish,  Brazil  nuts,  manioc  root, 
sacks  of  cacao  and  rice.  There  are  cages  of  birds,  snakes, 
and  other  animals  that  are  being  shipped  to  zoos  and  pet  shops 
in  many  countries. 

Belem  is  now  connected  by  a rougjh  highway  to  Brasilia  and  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  other  cities  of  Amazonia,  cars  are 
more  for  show  than  use.  Few  roads  go  more  than  a few  miles 
beyond  the  edge  of  town  before  disappearing  in  the  jungle. 

The  only  way  to  travel  any  distance  is  by  airplane,  or  boat. 

Adapted  from  D.  Bowen,  Hello  Brazil. 

Hew  York:  Horton  & Co. , 1967, 

pp.  88-89. 

Post  tour  discussion  of  Belem. 

What  is  the  size  of  Belem? 

How  did  our  eyes,  ears,  and  noses  tell  us  that  Belem  is  a city 
cut  out  of  the  rain  forest. 

Why  were  so  many  forest  products  on  the  docks? 

How  does  location  help  the  city  to  grow? 

How  does  the  rain  forest  create  a problem  of  transportation  for 
the  cities? 

How  does  the  rough  hi^way  show  an  attempt  to  overcome  the  pro- 
blem of  land  transportation? 

Why  do  very  few  people  own  cars? 

How  does  the  use  of  the  airplane  show  another  attempt  to  over- 
come the  problem  of  transportation? 
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Manaus  An  Unusual  City 

We  leave  our  river  steamer  at  Manaus  a3)out  1,CX)0  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon.  There  is  no  city  in  all  the  i/orld  quite 
like  Manaus,  It  sits  on  a diff  in  the  middle  of  the  rain  forest. 

It  was  hxiilt  a century  ago,  at  a time  \dien  some  people  were  making 
great  fortunes  from  the  wild  rubber  trees  of  the  Amazon  forest. 

In  those  days,  most  of  the  world’s  rubber  came  from  the  Amazon 
Basin  and  people  got  rich  almost  in  one  ni^t.  Manaus  was  such  a 
rich  place  that  a great  opera  house  was  built.  The  best  singers 
from  Europe  were  brought  here  to  sing.  Msuisions  were  built  with 
materials  from  Europe.  The  first  streetcars  in  South  America  ran 
in  Manaus. 

However,  when  cheaper  rubber  began  to  come  from  Asia,  Manaus  went 
to  sleep.  The  opera  house,  other  buildings  and  streets  are  sti3JL 
there  to  remind  people  of  the  days  of  wealth. 

People  who  live  in  this  city  today  use  electricity,  streetcars, 
and  telephones.  They  have  a good  water  system.  Yet  there  are  no 
roads  leading  frcM  the  city  in  any  direction.  Manaus  is  really  a 
large  trading  post  - a place  where  Indians  and  other  traders 
bring  natural  rubber,  nuts,  wood  and  cacao  seeds  from  shipment 
down  the  river.  There  are  also  factories  which  make  ^ute  sacks, 
paper,  plywood  and  dairy  products  and  other  things  used  by  people 
in  the  Amazon  Basin. 


Adapted  from  Drummond  and  Sloan,  Jotirneys 
Through  Many  Lands.  New  Jersey:  AUyn 

and  B^on,  I960,  p.  60. 

David  Bowen.  Hello  Brazil.  New  York: 
Norton  and  Co.,  1967 > pp.  90-91. 

Post-Tour  discussion  of  li^aus. 

How  far  up  the  Amazon  have  we  traveled? 

Why  is  the  location  of  Menaus  unusual? 

How  did  Manaus  once  become  a wealthy  city? 

Why  did  people  want  to  hear  music  fj:*om  Europe? 

What  caused  Manaus  to  go  to  sleep? 

How  is  Manaus  like  our  city? 

Why  couldn’t  we  find  a road  leading  from.  Manaus  to  another  place? 


TTfifu  •Hit  a o A nn 


In  those  days,  mosx  oi  Tine  woro.a  s ruuuw  vjtuuc  xxwiu 
Basin  and  people  got  rich  almost  in  one  night.  Manaus  was  such  a 
rich  place  that  a great  opera  house  was  built.  The  best  singers 
from  Europe  were  brought  here  to  sing.  Mansions  were  bid.lt  with 
materials  from  Europe.  The  first  streetcars  in  South  America  ran 
in  Manaus. 

However > when  cheaper  rubber  began  to  come  from  Asia^  Manaus  went 
to  sleep.  The  opera  house,  other  buildings  and  streets  are  still 
there  to  remind  people  of  the  days  of  wealth. 

People  who  live  in  this  city  today  use  electricity,  streetcars, 
and  telephones.  They  have  a good  water  system.  Yet  there  are  iio 
roads  leading  from,  the  city  in  any  direction.  Manaus  is  really  a 
large  trading  post  - a place  idaere  Indians  auad  other  traders 
bring  natural  rubber,  nuts,  wood  and  cacao  seeds  from  shipment 
down  the  river.  There  are  also  factories  \diich  make  jute  sacks, 
paper,  plywood  and  dairy  products  and  other  things  used  by  people 
in  the  Amazon  Basin. 


Adapted  from  Drummond  and  Sloan,  Journeys 
TTrroufih  Many  Lands.  Hew  Jersey:  Allyn 

and  B^on,  19^0,  p.  60. 

David  Bowen.  Hello  Brazil.  Hew  York: 
Horton  and  Co.,  19^7,  PP* 90-91 • 

Post-Tour  discussion  of  {(ktnaus. 

How  far  up  the  Amazon  have  we  traveled? 

Why  is  the  location  of  Manaus  unusual? 

How  did  Msnaus  once  become  a wesiLthy  city? 

Why  did  people  want  to  hear  music  from  Europe? 

What  caused  Manaus  to  go  to  sleep? 

How  is  Manaus  like  our  city? 

Why  couldn’t  we  find  a road  leading  from  Manaus  to  another  place? 
How  does  this  show  a problem  in  communication? 

Prom  where  did  the  interesting  people  come? 

Why  is  a good  location  for  a jute  sack  and  paper— making 

factory? 

How  do  you  think  the  factories  will  change  the  life  of  the  people 
in  Stoaus? 

How  might  the  factories  create  a need  to  oveaxiotne  the  problem  of 
transportation? 
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'**®  following  articles  to  Illustrate  aspects  of 
City  life  and  chancres  brought  about  by  acculturation. 
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MmiWsUmh 

BRAZIL 


By  RAIMUNDO 
RODRIGUES  DA  SILVA 

(ry«>MOOM*<loh  ndMl*RaB-prtis  . . ,) 
As  told  to  SHEILA  TURNER 


»«  like  to  shop 
?♦**  mtorfront  maiket.  Pecnh 
^ MaUer  wllsges  atoig  toe 
^ m toefo  dugout  canoes, 
cassava,  ^ 
oanas,  sugar  cane,  nuts,  and  fresh 
fish  evev  day.  You  ^ ci,^ 

you  can  see  ftom  look- 

as  Portuguese  and  Indian 
apcertora  Some  of  toe  old  roli. 

^befiefe^AttcahJtob^ 

®»  Christtan  cue- 
tojl^o  African  pert  is  called 

My  friends  and  I hke  to  spend 
our  ^re  time  playing  futebol, 
which  I am  told  is  like  soccer  in  the 
United  States.  We  play  in  the  yard 
of  my  school  where  I am  in  fourth 
grade. 

Since  we  only  have  four  years  of 


I AM  15  and  live  with  my  mothm, 
sister,  and  eight  other  people  in  a 
three  room  wood  hut  in  the  fuvelu 
of  Beldm,  Brazil. 

Our  dty  is  very  large  (pop:  600,- 
000),  very  beautiful,  and  very  old. 

It  was  founded  by  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers more  than  400  years  ago.  ...  » u - 

They  tried  to  make  it  look  like  ..  Sf ^ ?* 
towns  back  home,  so  they  broii^t  2?  vV\^  5® 

ceramic  tiles  with  pictures  on  t^  like  to  go  to  a trade 

to  decorate  aU  the  houses.  Today  5?^  S ? ^ to  fis  ma- 

people  put  tiles  on  new  houses,  too. 

And  some  people  even  make  tile  Sttf™  2.^  doeai*t  live 

patterns  on  the  floors  of  their  ga-  SJi  mother  earns  very 

rages!  « w ga  ^ ^ 

Beldm  is  on  the  Amazon  River.  u 

surrounded  by  jungle,  and  not  ht  a probably  end  up  on  the 

in  from  the  Atla^  Ocean.  Ocean  orfcum*  people 

ships  come  here  from  many  parts  ““Si  “S’* j ^®.  *“®® 

of  the  world.  Among  otiier  thi ^ “®«®®’’f‘* 

they  bring  us  canned  food,  a^  ®J““*king 

mobiles,  machines,  and  flour.  St  slums  in  the  United  States. 

o Sometimes,  when  my  fomily  on  lan^ 

ERIC  needs  money  badly,  I work  on  the  “®“^  In  our  case,  our 

— docks  helping  to  unload  ships  in-  5 "®  ®"*  jwer  a swamp 

a , to  nill  of  mOSQUltiieg  A tirf  OttyKoie^ 


I^de  our  house,  11  of  us  sleep 
in  three  smaU  rooma  We  have 
hooks  on  the  walls  for  stringiiig 
hai^crnks.  People  say  that  tiie 
South  American  jungle  Indians  in- 
ven^  hammocks  for  sleepiv  g.  Ac- 
ksmmocks  make  a lot  of 
se^.  They  are  lightweight,  cooL 
and  easy  to  keep  clean.  I find  them 
very  wmfortable,  but  tiien  I»ve 
been  deeping  in  them  aU  my  Hfe. 

Unto  I was  12  I Hved  with  rela- 
tives  in  a jungle  village,  a couple 
of  days  upriver  from  here  by  canoe 
In  many  ways  I Uked  the  village* 
better  t^  Beldm.  There  was 
to  do.  I could  hunt  anteaters  and 
^d  pigs  and  birds  and  monkeys 
with  my  cousins.  I could  fldi.  And 

we  ^emed  to  have  a lot  more  Hma 
to  play. 

my  mother  thought  I should 

£?  w ®®  ®**®  brought  me  back 
to  Beldm.  I guess  she*s  right  These 
flays  a man  really  has  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write.  He  also  has  to 
Know  how  to  use  money. 

Ba<&  in  the  juni^e,  we  hardly 
ever  bought  anything.  We  made 
^erythii^.  But  now  toere  seems  to 
he  more  and  more  things  that  cost 
monijf.  I want  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  thmgs  like  electricity  and  run- 
nmg  water  and  guns  for  hunting. 
Lafe  ^ms  to  be  changing  real  fast 
even  in  the  jungle.  ^ 


StomWsMmki 

BRAZIL 

By  RAIMUNDO 
RODRiQUES  DA  SILVA 

(ry*-MOON-doh  nihd-RBE-gulis  . . .) 

As  told  to  SHEILA  TURNER 

I AM  15  and  live  with  my  mother* 
sister,  and  eight  other  people  in  a 
three  room  wood  hut  in  the  faveia 
of  Bel4m,  Brazil. 

Our  dty  is  very  large  (pop:  600,- 
000),  very  beautiful,  and  very  ol^ 
It  was  founded  by  Portuguese  ex- 
plorers more  than  400  years  ago. 
They  tried  to  make  it  look  like 
towns  back  home,  so  they  brought 
ceramic  tiles  with  pictures  on  them 
to  decorate  all  the  houses.  Today 
people  put  tiles  on  new  houses,  too. 
And  some  people  even  make  tile 
patterns  on  the  floors  of  their  ga- 
rages! 

Belem  is  on  the  Amazon  River, 
surrounded  by  jungle,  and  not  far 
in  from  die  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ocean 
ships  come  here  from  many  parts 
of  the  irarld.  Among  other  things, 
they^  bring  us  canned  food,  auto- 
mobiles, machines,  and  flour. 

Sometimes,  when  my  -family 
needs  money  badly,  I work  on  the 
docks  helping  to  unload  diips  in- 
stead of  going  to  school,  i make 
about  40  cents  a day  in  US.  mon- 
ey. 1 may  not  look  very  strong,  but 
I can  carry  heavy  loads.  Just  like 
a man. 

life  in  Bel5m  can  be  mcciting. 
We  have  movie  theaters  here.  We 
have  many  stores.  We  even  have  a 
supermarket  that  the  sailors  tell 
me  is  just  like  a supermarket  in  the 
United  States. 


Mostly,  though,  we  like  to  shop 
at  the  waterfront  market  People 
rom  jailer  villages  along  the  river 
wme  here  in  their  dugout  canoes, 
bringing  pineapples,  cassava,  ba- 
nanas, sugar  cane,  nuts,  and  fresh 
fish  eveiy  ^y.  You  also  can  buy 
voodoo  herbs  and  charms  at  this 
market  As  you  can  see  from  look- 
mg  at  me,  many  of  us  have  African 
as  well  as  Portuguese  and  Indian 
ancestors.  Some  of  the  old  reli- 
gious behefs  from  Africa  have  been 
mixed  m with  our  Christian  cus- 

My  friends  and  I like  to  vend 
I our  qiare  time  playing  futebol, 
which  I am  told  is  like  soccer  in  the 
United  States.  We  play  in  the  yard 
of  my  school  where  1 am  in  fourth 
grade. 

Since  we  only  have  four  years  of 
public  school  here,  this  year  will  be 
my  last  I*d  like  to  go  to  a trade 
school  and  learn  how  to  fix  ma- 
chines, but  my  family  cannot  afford 
to  send  me.  My  fisther  doem’t  live 
with  us  and  my  mother  earns  very 
little  sorting  nuts  in  a Brazil  nut 
factory. 

1*11  probably  end  up  on  the 
docks,  like  many  other  poor  people 
of  Beldm.  It  sure  would  be  nice 
thou^  if  we  could  afford  to  leave 
the  faveia.  Favelaa  are  something 
like  slums  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  always  built  on  land  that 
nobody  else  wants.  In  our  case,  our 
houses  are  on  poles  over  a swamp 
full  of  mosquitoes  and  garbage. 

We*re  one  of  the  luckier  families 

because  our  house  is  rq^t  on  the 
edge  of  the  faveia  on  dry  land.  We 
can  keep  pigs  and  chickens  in  our 
3rard  instead  of  inside  the  house 
like  some  people.  And  I have  a pet 


tuauy  hammocks  make  a lot  of 
sense.  They  are  lightweight,  cooL 
and  easy  to  keep  dean.  I find  them 
very  comfortable,  but  then  I*ve 
been  sleeping  in  them  all  my  life. 

Until  I was  12  I Uved  with  rela- 
tives in  a jungle  village,  a couple 
of  days  upriver  from  here  by  canoe. 
In  many  ways  I liked  the  village 
better  than  Bielem.  There  was  more 

•ij  * } anteaters  and 

wild  pigs  and  birds  and  monkesrs 
with  my  cousins.  I could  fish.  And 
we  seemed  to  have  a lot  more  time 
to  play. 

But  my  mother  thought  I should 
go  to  sc-booL  so  she  brought  me  back 
I to  Beldm.  I guess  she*s  right  These 
days  a man  really  has  to  know  how 
to  read  and  write.  He  also  has  to 
know  how  to  uae  money. 

Back  in  the  jungle,  we  hardly 
ever  bought  anything.  We  made 
^ersdhing.  But  now  there  seems  to 
be  more  and  more  things  ttot  cost 
money.  I want  to  be  able  to  pay 
for  things  like  electridty  and  run- 
ning water  and  guns  for  hunting, 
lafe  seems  to  be  changii^  real  fast 
even  in  the  jungle.  ^ 


JS  idiotos  Iqr  Wuili  IHmtf 


Indian  villagers  bring  vegetables, 
eggs,  fish,  and  other  foods  to 
dties  to  be  sold  In  open  markets. 
Note  up-to-date  plastie  wrapping. 


e.  Make  travel  brochures  on  Amazon  cities.  Use  these  to  give  an  imaginery 
toTir  to  other  classes  or  to  invited  parents.  Include  pictures  of 
modern  techniques  for  overcoming  problems  of  the  rain  forest,  e.g. , 
transportation . 
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gftse  Study;  People  of  the  Congo  Rain  Forest  (Bantu-speaMng  Pfeoples) 
Teacher  Backgroimd 


History  or  the  Bantu- speaking  Peoples 


ae  word  Beans  people.  It  is  the  plural  of  Muntn.  a person.  The  root 

IS  forad  in  all  the  languages  of  the  modern  Bantu-speakers.  Today,  * 

^ of  Central  Africa  and  the  cmW 

and  sTOttem  regions  of  East  Africa  where  they  were  mainly  rMTOSih'rforthe 
introduction  and  spread  of  farming  and  metal-working.  The  fact  that  Bantu 

their  history  and  noting  their  geographical  location. 


Earliest  Location 


Li^stle  evidence  clearly  indicates  the  area  from  i*ich  the  first  Bantu- 
iSS  original  homeland  must  have  been  in  the  Ca2?oon  high- 


It  appears  that  from  about  A.B.  zero  to  500,  they  had  moved  into  the  <7T-aseien.i 
country  of  the  southeastern  Congo  Basin  where  they  began  to  increase  steadily  in 

developed  daughter  languages  from  their  original  mother  langueje.^ 


Bantu-s^aMng  groups  were  living  in  small  fanning  and  cattle- 
die»+Pfl  +h  Centra.,  and  East  Africa.  Recent  archeological  research  in- 

processes  of  iron-working  was  known  to  them  and  they 
e^eS^^^p^?  methods  of  mining,  smelting  and  working  other  minerals. 


and  J^,  Bantu^speaking  populations  ranged  from  small  village 
“v  ^ with  several  thousand  people,  to  large,  stable  kingdom^  The 
political  unit  throufijhout  most  of  Central  Africa,  was  com- 
posed of  large  kin  groupings.  Village  leadership  was  provided  by  a council  of 

resected  and  honored  for  age  and  wisdom  which  gave  them  the 
capaci-ty  to  exemplify  the  social,  economic  and  religious  values  which  were 

?Z°?h^r  inextricably  woven 


Adapted  from  Basil  Davidson,  The  Growth 
of  African  Civilization.  LondonI 
Longmans > 19^^ • 

Roland  Oliver  and  R.,  Tage.  A Short  History 
of  Africa.  Baltimore:  Pengi^n  Books,  1962. 


Suggested  Approach  . 


I^epare  the  children  for  a study  of  the  Congo  rain  forest  by  helping  them  place 

th^elves  In  the  rain  forest  environment.  Set  the  stage  by  >»»ir<"g  them  to 
pantomime  a trip  into  the  past: ^expxng  unem  uo 


The  word  Bantu  means  people.  It  is  the  plural  of  Mantu»  a person.  The  root» 
ntu»  is  found  ir  all  the  languages  of  the  modern  Bantu- speakers.  Today > 

Bantu- sper‘''ers  can  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  Central  Africa  and  the  central 
and  southe.n  regions  of  East  Africa  where  they  were  mainly  responsible  for  the 
introduction  and  spread  of  farming  and  metal-working.  The  fact  that  Bantu- 
speakers  are  not  exclusively  a forest  people  can  be  discerned  by  studying 
their  history  and  noting  their  geographical  location. 

Earlie st  Location 


Linguistic  evidence  clearly  indicates  the  area  from  which  the  first  Bantu- 
speakers  migrated.  Their  original  homeland  must  have  been  in  the  Cameroon  high- 
lands and  along  a thin  strip  of  lowland  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  south  of 
the  Cameroons. 

It  appears  that  from  about  A.D.  zez^  to  ^00,  they  had  moved  into  the  grassland 
country  of  the  southeastern  Congo  Basin  where  they  began  to  increase  steadily  in 
numbers.  Eventually  this  large  group  split  up  into  different  peoples,  who 
developed  dau^ter  languages  from  their  original  mother  language. 

By  A.D.  500 » Bantu-speaking  groups  were  living  in  small  farming  and  cattle- 
raising  villages  in  Central  and  Esist  Africa.  Recent  archeological  research  in- 
dicates that  by  this  time,  processes  of  iron-working  was  known  to  them  and  they 
had  also  developed  methoas  of  mining,  smelting  and  working  other  minerals, 
especially  copper. 

Between  1000  and  1500 » Bantu- speaking  populations  ranged  from  small  village 
units,  frequently  with  several  thousand  people,  to  large,  stable  kingdoms.  The 
village,  the  key  political  unit  throu^out  most  of  Central  Affica,  was  comr 
posed  of  large  kin  groupings.  Village  leadership  was  provided  by  a council  of 
elders,  who  were  respected  and  honored  for  age  and  wisdom  which  gave  them  the 
capacity  to  exemplify  the  socieil,  economic  and  religious  values  which  were 
common  to  nearly  all  Bantu- speaMng  peoples  and  which  were  inextricably  woven 
into  their  life  fabric. 

Adapted  from  Basil  Davidson,  The  Growth 
of  African  Civilization.  London: 

Longmans,  19®. 

Roland  Oliver  and  R.  Page.  A Short  Histo^ 
of  Africa.  Baltimore : Penguin  Books,  1962 r 

Suggested  Approach  • 

Prepare  the  children  for  a study  of  the  Congo  rain  forest  by  helping  them  place 
themselves  in  the  rain  forest  environment.  Set  the  stage  by  helping  them  to 
pantomime  a trip  into  the  past: 

Children,  we  are  going  to  take  an  imaginary  trip  to  ancient 
Africa.  Just  as  astronauts  go  into  space,  we  will  become 
”pastronauts”  and  travel  into  the  past.  Let's  put  on  our 
suits.  (Go  through  the  motions  of  putting  on  a suit).  Now, 
let's  climb  into  our  timeship  (dramatize).  Close  our  eyes, 
and  travel  quickly  back  2,000  years  to  the  continent  of 
Africa.  (Pause) 

Use  an  overhead  projector  to  show  transparencies  of  vegetation  and  rainfall  maps 
to  point  out  the  location  and  climate  found  in  the  Congo. 
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We  have  traveled  back  through  time  about  500  years.  Our  ship 

peoi^e 

who  speak  the  Bantu  language.  Let's  use  our  map  for  more  infor- 
mation. Point  to  each  vegetation  area  and  ask: 

What  kind  of  land  can  be  found  here? 

How  does  this  rain  forest  compare  with  the  Amazon  Rain  Forest? 


T^at  kind  of  transportation  problem  mi^t  we  find  in  th”* 
forest? 


rain 


How  might  the  people  live  in  this  rain  forest? 


We  shall  be  located  here.  (Point  to  the  Nigerian  rain  forest), 
^ore  we  leave  our  time  ship  we  must  decide  if  we  need  these  warm 


What  kind  of  clothing  will  ’?e  need  in  a tropical  Congo  rain  forest? 
What  problems  would  we  have  to  solve? 

Is  everyone  ready?  Let*s  explore  the  Congo  rain  forest. 
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SIKXglSTBD  LEABNING  ACTIVITIES 
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1.  Understanding  ISiat  Life  Todeor  Has  Roots  In  the  Past 

a.  Read  the  descriptions  of  the  1 ^h  and  20th^centiiry  villages  in  the  Congo 
to  the  class.  Help  the  children  see  similarities  in  the  layout  of  these 
villages  and  places  they  have  seen  or  ]mown  about  in  other  parts  of  the 
vorld. 

l$th  Century  Description 

Villages  were  built  back  from  the  roads  and  surrounded  with  pali- 
sades. Larger  towns  had  many  hard-to-foUow  narrow  paths  lined 
with  hi^  hedges.  Houses  were  rectangular  with  walls  of  pedm 
bark  and  thatcdied  roofs. 


o 

ERIC 


Adapted  from  Robin  McKowa.  The  Congo. 

Hew  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co., 

1968,  p.  45. 

What  is  a palisade?  (relate  to  New  Jersey  Palisades) 

For  what  purposes  were  palisades  built?  (protection  from  invaders) 
What  does  rectangular  mean? 

Why  would  larger  towns  have  many  hard-to-follow  paths?  (discourage 
invasion;  protection  from  animals) 

Of  what  material  were  houses  made? 

Why  was  palm  bark  used? 

In  what  other  ways  might  the  palm  tree  be  used? 

20th  Century  Description 

Stepping  out  of  a lo-vely  grove  of  palm  trees  we  faced  a long 
street,  at  least  thirty  feet  wide,  as  straigdit  as  an  arrow.  It 
was  bordered  by  oblong  huts,  each  standing  alone  at  an  equel 
distance  from  its  nel^bors;  they  were  all  the  same  shape  and 
differed  only  in  their  walls,  which  were  made  of  mat  work  orna- 
mented with  beautiful  designs  in  black;  their  usual  patterns 
changed  from  house  to  house.  The  houses  were  spick  and  span  as 
if  they  had  just  been  finished;  the  road  was  swept  clean. 

Emil  Torday,  The  Kingdom  of  the  Bushongo. 


world. 


15th  Century  Description 

Villagss  were  built  back  from  the  roads  and  surrounded  with  pali- 
sades. Larger  towns  had  many  hard-to-follow  narrow  paths  lined 
with  hi^  hedges.  Houses  were  rectangular  with  walls  of  palm 
bark  and  thatched  roofs. 

Adapted  from  Robin  McKown.  The  Congo. 

New  York.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.j 
19^9  p*  ^5* 

What  is  a palisade?  (relate  to  New  Jersey  Palisades) 

For  what  purposes  were  palisades  b\iilt?  (protection  from  invaders) 
What  does  rectangular  mean? 

Wny  would  larger  towns  have  many  hard-to-follow  paths?  (discourage 
invasion;  protection  from  animals) 

Of  what  material  were  houses  made? 

Why  was  palm  bark  used? 

In  what  other  ways  mi^t  the  palm  tree  be  used? 

20th  Century  Description 

Stepping  out  of  a lo*vely  grove  of  palm  trees  we  faced  a long 
street,  at  least  thirty  feet  wide,  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  It 
was  bordered  by  oblong  huts,  each  standing  alone  at  an  e<jual 
distance  from  its  neighbors;  they  were  all  the  same  shape  and 
differed  only  in  their  walls,  which  were  made  of  mat  work  orna- 
mented with  beautiim  designs  in  black;  their  usual  patterns 
changed  from  house  to  house.  The  houses  were  spick  and  span  as 
if  they  had  just  been  finished;  the  road  was  swept  clean. 

Emil  Torday,  The  Kingdom  of  the  ELishongo. 
Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1925. 


How  is  oblong  different  from  rectangular? 

Why  mi^t  the  walls  have  different  designs? 

How  do  the  descriptions  of  the  village  many  years  ego  and  the 
present  day  village  remind  you  of  a place  you  have  seen?  How 
are  the  two  places  similar?  (Children  may  describe  suburban 
scenes,  villages  in  tropical  places,  etc.) 

Use  an  opa<iue  projector  to  show  the  illustration  of  a present-day  vil' 
lage  in  the  Congo.  (See  Figure  1.) 

b.  Use  a map  of  Africa  to  locate  the  Congo  area.  Tell  the  children  that 
the  old  Kongo  kingdom  stretched  from  the  area  now  called  Kinshasa  to 
the  country  now  known  as  Angola. 
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c.  Help  the  children  see  how  the  system  of  transportation  contributed  to 
the  unity  of  the  Kongo  Kingdom  in  the  15th  century.  WriLe  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  on  the  cbal3d>oard  and  discuss  the  information. 

Ihrouc^out  the  kingdom  was  a network  of  royal  roads.  These 
roads  were  cared  for  by  men  from  the  nearest  village.  Bridges 
made  of  a twisted  rope«»like  plant  were  built  over  the  many 
waterways. 


Adapted  from  Robin  McKown.  The  Congo. 
New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  , 1968, 
pp.  1»4-45. 

Why  did  the  king  need  a network  of  roads? 

Why  mig^t  New  York  State  Highway  caretakers  live  near  their  places 
of  work? 

Why  was  it  wise  for  men  from  the  nearest  village  to  care  for  roads 
in  the  Kongo  Kingdom? 

How  did  this  help  to  keep  the  Kongo  Kingdom  united? 

How  did  they  overcome  the  problem  of  crossing  the  many  waterways? 
Where  did  they  get  the  material  for  the  bridges? 
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Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  Congo  Rebuilds  Its  Roads  - An  aeried  view  of  the  main  road  in  Bakwanga.  The 
network  of  roads  and  bridges  are  of  major  importance  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
country. 


Figure  1 


How  will  the  rebuilding  of  roads  bring  change  to  this  village  in  the  Congo? 

How  does  this  present  day  Congo  village  compare  with  the  descriptions  of 
the  villages  long  ago? 
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Inspire  imaginative  thou^t  by  recreating  the  migration  route  of  early 
Bantu- speaking  groups.  Display  a wall  map  of*  Africa  as  you  read 
dramatize  the  following  passage.  Help  the  children  place  themselves  in 
the  role  of  early  Bantu- speakers. 


Many  years  have  passed.  Many  ' ^uid  grandsons  and  great-grandsons 
have  become  fathers  and  gr'  , uers  and  ancestors.  Our  group  has 
become  larger  and  larg.  tany  of  us  ha-ve  moved  south.  There  are 
Bantu- speakers  living  iu  ^ho  highlands  of  the  Cameroonst (Use  map 
for  illustrations.)  Many  of  us  have  moved  to  the  land  of  the  tall 
grass.  We  continue  to  make  and  use  our  tools.  We  plant  new  crops 
wherever  we  live.  Large  numbers  of  us  wish  to  go  further.  But 

the  great  forest  stops  us.  Let  us  now  think  of  how  to  solve  this 
problem. 


What  important  skills  are  we  using?  (iron-working  and  farming) 

What  tools  are  we  carrying  with  us? 

How  are  ve  using  our  tools? 

What  is  our  problem? 

e.  Help  children  visualize  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Bantu-speakers.  Use 
a map  which  shows  the  Congo  Rain  Forest  and  the  Congo  River  or  trace  and 
duplicate  part  of  a map  that  shows  the  forest  and  the  Congo  River.  Divide 
the  class  into  groups  that  will  discuss  answers  to  the  questions  below. 

What  problems  does  the  forest  present? 

List  steps  that  we  can  take  to  get  tlirou^  the  forest. 

What  problem  will  we  have  after  getting  throu^  the  forest? 

How  will  we  solve  the  problem  of  crossing  the  rivers? 

f.  Discuss  the  use  of  the  pirogue  (dug-out  canoe)  as  the  way  in  which  the 
Bantu- speaking  groups  solved  the  problem  of  crossing  the  rivers. 

Of  what  materisLl  is  the  pirogue  made? 

Where  did  the  Bantu- speakers  get  the  material? 

How  was  it  made? 

What  tool  did  the  Bantu- speakers  use  to  make  their  pirogues? 

Where  did  the  Bantu- speakers  get  material  to  mnirg*  axes? 

Many  pirogues  were  over  eighty  feet  long.  What  advantage  did  this 
have  for  Bantu- speaking  groups? 

Pirogues  were  often  made  in  two  separate  parts  which  could  be  ioined. 

^ .31  J ^ ^ ^ --  j-  . ■ ; < # M ..  — 


Bantu- speakers  living  in  the  highlands  of  the  Cameroons*  (Use  map 
for  illustrations.)  Many  of  us  have  moved  to  the  land  of  the  tall 
grass.  We  continue  to  make  and  use  ouz  tools.  We  plant  new  crops 
wherever  we  live.  Large  numbers  of  us  wish  to  go  further.  But 
the  great  forest  stops  us.  Let  us  now  think  of  how  to  solve  this 
problem. 

What  important  skills  are  we  using?  (iron-working  and  fanning) 
What  tools  are  we  carrying  with  us? 


e. 


f. 
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How  ai*e  we  using  our  tools? 

What  is  our  problem? 

Help  children  visualize  some  of  the  problems  of  the  Bantu-speakers.  Use 
a map  which  shows  the  Congo  Rain  Forest  and  the  Congo  River  or  trace  and 
duplicate  part  of  a map  that  shows  the  forest  and  the  Congo  River.  Divide 
the  class  into  groups  that  will  discuss  answers  to  the  questions  below. 

What  problems  does  the  forest  present? 

List  steps  that  we  can  take  to  get  throu^  the  forest. 

VJhat  problem  will  we  have  after  getting  throu^  the  forest? 

How  will  we  solve  the  problem  of  crossing  the  rivers? 

Discuss  the  use  of  the  pirogue  (dug-out  canoe)  as  the  way  in  which  the 
Bantu-speaking  groups  solved  the  problem  of  crossing  the  rivers. 

Of  what  material  is  the  pirogue  made? 

Where  did  the  Bantu- speakers  get  the  materied? 

How  was  it  made? 

What  tool  did  the  Bantu- speakers  use  to  make  their  pirogues? 

Where  did  the  Bantu- speakers  get  material  to  make  axes? 

Many  pirogues  were  over  ei^ty  feet  long.  What  advantage  did  this 
have  for  Bantu- speaking  groups? 

Pirogues  were  often  made  in  two  separate  parts  which  could  be  joined. 
How  did  this  help  in  transporting  them  overland? 

Begin  to  develop  an  on-going  chart  to  help  children  understand  the  inven- 
tiveness of  the  Bantu-speakers  in  meeting  the  challenges  of  nature. 

Solving  the  Problems  of  Nature 

Early  Bantu-Speakers 

Problem  Solution  Helps 

Going  through  a forest  Chop  down  trees  Iron  axes 

Crossing  rivers  Build  dug-out  canoes  Wood 

Iron  axes 
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. Jtotivate  interest  in  the  daily  activities  of  ancient  Bantu-speakers. 

trip  into  «»e  past.  This  tise  we  shaU  pre- 
tend  that  our  classroon  is  an  ancient  Bantu-speaking  village 
We  will  dramatize  some  of  the  acuities  that^  hive  be^ 
going  on  in  this  village  about  two  thousand  ye^  a^? 

sh^rt-handled  hoe,  to  drama- 
tize  its  use  by  the  ancient  Bantu-speakers a 

The  short-handled  hoe  is  a tool  that  was  used  by  the  Bantu- 
speakers  more  than  2,000  years  ago. 

What  do  you  think  the  tool  was  used  for? 

%s,  it  was  used  for  tming  the  soil  to  grow  food,  ae  handle 
^ very  short.  Keeping  tiiat  in  Bind,  show  us  the  way  in  ^^ich 
Ae  Bantu-speakers  preibably  used  the  short-handled  hoe.  (Besig- 
nate  a group  to  pantomime  this  action). 

m^strate  tl»  use  of  the  axe  and  spear.  Discuss 
and  dra^tize  the  use  of  the  two  tools.  If  pictures  or  dr^nss  of  the* 
acti^  tools  are  not  available,  use  pictures  of  modem  tools  and  have 

supesUons  as  to  appedrwe  of  a much  sKare  aiigin-was 
version  (wooden  handle  and  metal  blade). 

The  axe:  What  does  this  picture  show?  (See  Figure  2.) 

How  was  this  tool  used?  (To  obtain  wood  for  fires) 

Show  the  children  a picture  of  a spear. 

How  did  the  Bantu-speakers  use  this  tool? 

Of  ^at  material  were  these  tools  made?  (iron  and  wood) 

^oSS^IocS)  «>e  ironr  (From  the 

wth?^  Of  tools  mij^ht  have  been  used  to  take  the  iron  from  the 

What  do  we  call  the  process  of  taking  minerals  from  the  earth? 

Show  us  how  the  mining  tool  mijjht  have  been  used. 

ISf  ^cplanation  of  a single  version  of  a blasting  furnace  to  help 
the  children  understand  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  was  necessary  for^ 

Encourage  the  children  to  speSlaL 
on  their  life  as  an  ancient  Bantu-speaking  group. 
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Headrest-Baluba  People 


Arrow  Holder 

Tell  how  each  of  these  articles  is  used  hy  Bantu-speaking  peoples. 


Figure  2 


»78 
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The  ancient  Bantu-speakers  had  a way  of  separating  the  ore  from  the 
rock  and  melting  it  so  that  it  could  be  worked  into  tools.  For  this 
they  used  a simple  version  of  a blasting  furnace.  Air  was  pumped  into 
the  furnace  by  a pair  of  instruments  called  bellows.  The  ironsmith 
used  a pair  of  bellows  to  push  air  through  severed  little  clay  tubes. 
These  cl^  tubes  were  attached  to  the  blast  furnace.  The  ironsmiths* 
^t  the  iron  into  the  furnace  to  be  heated  by  a strong  fire.  When 
it  was  removed,  they  hammered  and  formed  it  into  useful  tools. 

What  metal  were  we  mining? 

From  where  did  we  get  the  metal? 

What  use  did  we  make  of  the  iron? 

Explain  the  way  in  which  the  blast  furnace  worked. 

How  did  we  • use  the  short-handled  hoe  to  help  us  get  our  food? 

Why  was  the  axe  useful  to  us? 

1.  Assign  a few  children,  to  find  out  what  other  items  were  made  from  iron 
by  the  early  Bantu-speakers. 


2.  Understanding  the  Structure  of  the  Hucleay  Family 

a.  Display  several  pictures  of  nuclear  families  (parents  and  children  only) 
of  different  sizes  and  ethnic  groups. 

How  many  members  are  in  the  family? 

By  what  title  would  you  identify  ecuih  member? 

What  do  these  people  share  that  make  them  a family? 

Why  do  members  of  a family  need  each  other? 

b.  Develop  the  concept  of  a ’nuclear  family.’  Introduce  the  term  nuclear 

as  a word  that  describes  a family  consisting  of  only  parents  and  their 
children. 

What  title  do  we  give  to  mothers  and  fathers? 

What  title  do  we  give  to  bc^s  €Uid  girls? 

Help  the  children  with  the  following  activities  and  questions: 

List  the  members  of  your  nuclear  family  by  name. 

Bring  in  pictures  of  your  nuclear  family  or  magazine  pictures  of 
a nuclear  family. 

Describe  a typical  morning,  noon  or  evening  activity  of  your 
nuclear  family. 

How  does  each  member  participate  in  the  activity? 
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c.  Help  the  students  use  the  following  method  of  illustrating  a nuclear 
family,  showing  how  members  are  related  to  one  another. 

Have  each  child  mahe  a diagram  of  his  immediate  family  structure, 
e.g.. 


Joe  Smith 


Lore tan,  Joseph,  Teaching  the  Disadvantaged. 
Teachers  College, “c^umbia  University,  1966, 
p.  132. 

Figure  3 


d.  Demonstrate  a symbolic  method  of  diagraming  a nuclecur  fuaily,  (Figure  3 ), 
Supply  children  with  triangles,  circles  and  strips  of  paper  so  that  they 
may  diagram  a nuclear  family.  Snapshots  may  be  attached  to  the  symbols 
for  chart  illustration. 
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cttud 

male 

female 

child  Figure  4 

brothers 

sisters 

s marriage 

Who  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  family? 


5 


4 

4 

i 
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Why  are  they 


joe  smitn 
MeuJried 


Jim 


iTTiec 

Mary 


Bill 


I 1 


Ja:ne 


Joe 


Loretan,  Joseph,  Teaching  the  Disadvantaged, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  19^6, 

p.  132.  I 

Figure  3 ’ 

d.  Demonstrate  a synibolic  method  of  diagraming  a nuclear  family.  (Figure  3 ).  < 

Supply  children  with  triangles,  circles  and  strips  of  paper  so  that  they 
may  diagram  a nuclear  family.  Snapshots  may  be  attached  to  the  symbols 
for  chart  illustration. 


A- O 


female 

child  Figure  4 

brothers 

sisters 

ss  marriage 

Who  would  be  at  the  head,  of  the  family? 

Why  are  they  placed  side  by  side?  (introduce  symbol  «) 

Who  else  is  represented? 

Why  are  they  placed  beneath  the  parents?  Why  are  the  parents  above? 

Encourage  the  children  to  define  generation.  How  many  generations 
do  we  find  in  a nuclear  family? 
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3«  Iftiderstanding  the  Importance  of  the  Extendg<^  TPom-r 


a. 


Help  students  diagram  the  structure  of  an  extended  family, 

D^nstrate  ^at  happens  when  a pebble  is  thrown  into  a still  nool  of 
water.  (Use  a basin  half-filled  with  water.)  Explain  that  the  widenina 
slfflilar  to  the  edditional  meitbers  ifljioh  make  up  the 


Diagram  of  the  Extended  Family 


Figure  5 


b. 


Which  is  the  smallest  circle? 

Where  would  you  place  the  nuclear  family?  Why? 

Which  family  meilbera  (relatives)  should  he  placed  In  the  next  circlet 

Vthat  Information  can  we  acquire  from  a diagram  of  this  naturet 

quotation  to  help  cMldren  understand  how  ttie  ex- 
tended  family  lives  together. 


economic  Ideal  of  cooperation  and  sharing 

clannish.... Jach  clan  Is  ma^ 

villages;  each  village  of  families; 
each  family  of  individuals.  «hu.j.4.cb. 


Colin  Turnbull.  Tradition  and 
^^can  Tribal  Lire.  ciftVAin«<^. 
Publishing  Co.,  1966,  p.  14. 

What  does  ”clan”  mean? 


®^®®  I*™  large  group. 


c. 


Read  the  following  anecdote, 
have  the  students  answer  the 
anecdote. 


Tribal  Generosity,”  to  ttie  children. 
questions  before  reading  the  answer  to  the 
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TRIBAL  GEIiEROSm 
”Tell  me,  Jose^iine” 

X am  well  known,  with  a big  famiJiy  to  feed.  ^ house  is  by 
the  bus  stop  and  every  day  I receive  visitors  from  the  home 
village.  It  is  ny  duty  to  give  my  tribesfolk  food  and  money 
for  their  journey  needs.  But  my  family  stiff er  from  hunger 
and  I go  without  the  decent  clothes  my  position  csdls  for. 
Thou^  I have  a good  job,  I am  kept  poor  by  home  people. 

I do  not  dislike  them,  but  what  can  I do  to  be  saved  from 
them? 

What  is  meant  by  home  villeige?  Tribesfolkt 
Why  must  he  give  to  his  tribesfolkt 

Why  do  the  tribesfolk  stop  at  the  home  of  a man  with  a large 
family? 

What  does  generous  meant 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Josephine's  answer?  Whyt 
What  advice  would  you  give  this  mant 


1 
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Answer  to  the  Anecdote 


Word  has  got  around  of  your  generosity  and  willingness  to  put 
tribal  custom  before  your  own  family's  needs. 

You  must  be  less  generous.  When  you  are  paid,  go  straight  to 
buy  the  clothes  you  need  most  urgently.  Lock  up  your  house 
sometimes  when  the  bus  is  due,  and  take  your  family  to  visit 
friends. 

When  visitors  come,  say  they  are  welcome  to  stay  overnight  if 
in  exchange  for  your  accommodation  they  will  share  out  a 
little  of  the  food  they  have  brought  for  the  journey.  Explain 
that  having  so  many  visitors  has  made  you  a poor  man  and  your 
children  hungry. 

If  things  still  do  not  improve,  try  to  move  to  a house  further 
from  the  bus  stop. 


Barbara  Nolen,  ed.  Africa  is  People. 
New  York:  Dutton  & Co.,  19^7,  p.  117 • 

4.  Developing  an  understanding  of  How  Values  and  Customs  are  Bassed  on  the 
Children 

ERJC  a.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  something  they  have  learned  to  do 
““  recently.  Follow  through  in  the  discussion  until  the  children  con- 

. « ^ • A jfc * * a 4 • . ^ i 
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for  their  journey  needs.  But  my  family  suffer  from  hunger 
and  I go  without  the  decent  clothes  my  position  calls  for. 
Thoufi^i  I have  a good  job,  I am  kept  poor  by  home  people. 

I do  not  dislike  them,  but  what  can  I do  to  be  saved  from 
them? 

What  is  meant  "by  home  village?  Tribesfolk? 

Why  must  he  give  to  his  tribesfolk? 

Why  do  the  tribesfolk  stop  at  the  home  of  a man  with  a large 
family? 


What  does  generous  mean? 

Do  you  agree  or  disagree  with  Josephine’s  answer? 
What  advice  would  you  give  this  man? 


Why? 


Answer  to  the  Anecdote 


Word  has  got  around  of  your  generosity  and  willingness  to  put 
tribal  custom  before  your  own  family’s  needs. 

You  must  be  less  generous.  When  you  are  paid,  go  strai^t  to 
buy  the  clothes  you  need  most  urgently.  Lock  up  your  house 
sometimes  when  the  bus  is  due,  and  take  yovLr  family  to  visit 
friends. 

When  visitors  ccmse,  say  they  are  welcome  to  stay  overnii^t  if 
in  exchange  for  your  accommodation  they  will  share  out  a 
little  of  the  food  they  have  brought  for  the  journey.  Explain 
that  having  so  many  visitors  has  made  you  a poor  man  and  your 
children  hungry. 

If  things  still  do  not  improve,  try  to  move  to  a house  further 
from  the  bus  stop. 


Barbara  Nolen,  ed.  Africa  is  Beople. 
New  York:  Dutton  & Co.,  19^7>  P*  H7. 

4,  Developing  an  Understanding  of  How  Values  and  Customs  are  Passed  on  the 
Children 

a.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  about  something  they  have  learned  to  do 
recently.  Follow  through  in  the  discussion  until  the  children  con- 
clude that  they  learn  to  do  many  different  things  in  different  ways. 
Summarize  their  conclusions  on  the  chalkboard. 


Things  People  Learn 
To  play  a game 
To  bake  cookies 


How  They  Learn 

Listening,  watching,  reading  directions, playing 
Heading  a recipe,  watching,  baking  cookies 
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b. 


by  Quotation  to  help  the  children  eaqiLain:  ’’education 

j^acher  Backfap?Qnn<^ 

and  is  the  product  of  ®*ilt  life 

demands  of  CeHtST 

the  part  he  should  play  in  hl^  >.^1+7  youth.  It  shows  him 
responsibility  toThe  coimmiS^^^  ?t 
^owledge  of  the  trees,  animals  ^ ^ accurate 

he  lives.  He  receives  the^rudl^ntr^fV^  the  forest  in  idiich 

history,  medicine  and  many  other  hlLntJ  tribal 

crafts.”  ranches  of  knowledge  «nd  handi- 


c. 


Criterion  Books, “l961,  p.  u 


d. 
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Bantu'^f^^!  of  ed^ating  chilarea  in  the 

and  distributed  to  the  Sillr^^  ^ duplicated 


sings  to  through  music.  His  mother 

arough  singi^^3^“^'^ff»  1*®"  ^ ® tiny  ha^. 

his  family  and  the  important  members  of 

and  tribe  and  country  Hi  a events  of  his  community 

native  drummers  “a^oSs  ^o  «>«  f ™ 

people  in  Africa.  considered  very  isgxwtant 


Dietz  and  lachael  OOatunJi. 
j^ieal  Instranents  of  ^ jj  „ . . 

John  Day  Co. , 1^5,  p.  '2~. «ew  York. 


children.  **Ss  Without  Their  Elders"  to  the 

perience  through  storytelling,  ^ exangjle  of  a learning  ex- 


Hie  Children  Who  Could  Bo  Without  Their  Elders 


Stt^mTof^tel^th^s^t^i^  dissatisfied 
Belp  them  to  dig  the  gardenst”  *tta^***yj'  1?*^  should  we 
obey  them,  and  do  «n  that  thev  ^ ai^ed.  *why  should  ve 
»lth  as  much  n^t  to  to  “«  ’’Sings, 


Teacher  Background 

"For  centuries  the  Congo  native  has  had  a most  accurate  and 
efficient  teaching  system.  It  fits  a native  for  adult  lift 
and  is  the  product  of  the  needs  of  the  Central  African  en'-iron- 
ment  and  the  demands  of  Central  African  youth.  It  shows  him 
the  part  he  should  play  in  his  relations  with  other  people  and 
Ms  responsibility  to  the  community.  It  gives  him  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  trees,  animals,  insects  of  the  forest  in  which 
he  lives.  He  receives  the  rudiments  of  geography,  tribal 
history,  medicine  and  many  other  branches  of  knowledge  and  handi- 
crafts . " 

W.F.P.  Burton.  The  tfetgic  Drum.  Hew  York: 
Criterion  Books,  19bl,  p.  13 • 

c.  Introduce  the  class  to  another  method  of  educating  cMldren  in  the 

Bantu  family.  The  following  paragraph  may  be  read  aloud  or  duplicated 
and  distributed  to  the  children. 

The  African  child  learns  about  life  thro\igh  music.  His  mother 
sings  to  him  throu^out  childhood,  even  when  he  is  a tiny  baby. 

Throu^  singing  and  clapping  he  learns  about  the  members  of 
his  family  and  the  important  people  and  events  of  Ms  community 
and  tribe  and  country.  His  mother  sings  tales  of  the  famous 
native  drummers  and  dancers  who  are  considered  veiy  important 
people  in  Africa. 


Betty  Dietz  and  Michael  Olatunji. 

Musical  Instruments  of  Africa.  New  York: 
John  Day  Co. , 1965,  p.  2. 


d.  Read  the  story,  "The  Children  Who  Could  Do  Without  Their  Elders"  to  the 
children.  This  story  may  also  be  used  ats  an  example  of  a learning  ex- 
perience through  storytelling. 

The  CMldren  Who  Could  Do  Without  Their  Elders 

In  the  kingdom  of  Kibengo  all  the  children  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  rule  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  'Vhy  should  we 
help  them  to  dig  the  gardens?",  they  asked.  '*Why  should  we 
obey  them,  and  do  all  that  they  command?  We  are  human  beings, 
with  as  much  ri^t  to  be  obeyed  as  they." 

So  the  children  rebelled  and  were  punished.  They  rebelled  again, 
and  were  punished  again.  This  continued  until  the  boys  and 
girls  were  determined  to  kill  off  all  the  old  people,  and  to 
appoint  a king  of  their  own. 

They  succeeded  well.  the  old  people  were  killed  excepting 
two,  for  one  bey  loved  his  father  and  mother  so  much  that  he 
hid  them,  and  nobody  else  knew  that  they  were  still  alive. 

The  next  step  was  to  appoint  a king  of  their  own.  But  even  when 
he  was  appointed,  nobody  wanted  to  obey  him.  All  wished  to  be 
kings,  but  nobody  wanted  to  be  a servant.  Everybody  wished  to 
make  others  work,  but  nobody  wanted  to  work  himself. 

I 

In  the  new  kingdom  of  Kibengo  matters  went  very  badly  for  none  j 

wanted  to  cook  the  food,  but  edl  wished  xo  eat  it.  Nobody  would 

sow,  or  weed  the  gardens,  but  all  desired  to  harvest  them.  When  j 
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the  old  people  were  alive  their  sons  and  dau^ters  each 
thou^t  that  he,  or  she  knew  better  than  their  father  or 
mother,  but  now  that  all  the  old  people  were  dead  it  was 
surprising  how  often  one  might  hear  the  remark,  "If  father 
had  only  been  here  he  would  have  shown  me,”  or  "If  only 
Mother  were  here  she  would  do  it  for  me," 

At  last,  however,  by  suffering  and  starvation,  the  children 
were  forced  into  some  degree  of  order,  and  their  king  be- 
came recognized  as  king. 

x'uen  came  a dreadful  happening,  A huge  snake  one  day 
wriggled  into  the  royal  enclosure,  and  coiling  itself  around 
the  king,  threatened  to  kill  him.  All  the  beys  and  girls 
went  running  here  and  there  in  fright,  not  lotqwing  i^t  to 
do,  and  each  accusing  the  other  of  doing  the  wrong  thing.  If 
they  left  the  snake,  it  would  kill  their  king,  while  if  they 
attacked  it,  it  would  merely  become  enraged  and  strike  him 
all  the  sooner. 

At  the  height  of  the  confusion,  the  boy  who  had  hidden  his 
parents  ram  off  to  ask  their  advice. 

His  father  told  him,  son,  a snake  can  never  resist  a 
jumping  frog.  Run  to  the  stream,  fetch  a frog,  and  throw  it 
down  hear  the  snake.” 

A frog  was  quickly  brougsht  and  thrown  down  in  front  of  the 
snake.  At  once  the  snake  left  the  boy  king,  seized  the  frog, 
and  the  children  beat  the  snake  to  death. 

'*You  have  saved  ay  life,”  the  king  declared,  "but  I fancy  that 
such  wisdom  was  that  of  elders,  and  not  that  of  a boy.  Fetch 
out  your  parents  and  we  will  enthrone  them.  We  have  found  how 
foolish  it  is  for  children  to  try  to  live  without  their  elders, 
for  we  have  not  the  wisdom  of  experience.  Let  us  have  an  older 
person  to  command  us,  and  let  us  all  obey  him.” 

W.F.P.  Burton.  The  Magic  Drum.  New  York: 
Criterion  Books,  1961,  pp.  73-74. 
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Why  do  children  sometimes  become  tired  of  being  children?  I 

I 


In  what  way  was  the  children's  new  village  similar  to  the  old  I 

village?  i 

■'m 

List  the  qualities  you  admired  or  disliked  in  the  boy  who  saved  I 

his  parents.  | 

I 

What  does  "the  wisdom  of  experience”  mean?  Can  children  possess  I 

the  "wisdom  of  es^rience”?  I 

I 

ii 

What  lesson  did  the  children  learn?  I 
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sajple  play  fora  aay  be  used  to  help  the  children  dram, 
atize  the  story  The  Children  Who  Could  Do  Without  Their  Elders.** 

Dramatization 


Characters:  Children  (6) 
Boy  1 
Boy  2 


Girl  1 
Girl  2 


Adults  (2) 
Adult  (father) 
King 


Scene  1:  A small  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Kibengo. 

Barrator:  to  tte  klngto  of  Kltengo,  aU  the  children  heeame  dlasatla- 
fled  with  the  rule  of  their  fathers  and  Bothers. 


Boy  1: 
Boy  2: 


Why  should  we  help  them  to  dig  the  g€U*densf 
Why  should  we  obey  then,  and  do  all  that  they 


Children:  We  are  human  beings,  with  as  much  right  to  be  obeyed  as  they. 
Narrator: 


Children: 


(Children  talking  back  to  parents  - pantomime) 

So  the  children  rebelled  and  were  punished.  They  rebelled 
again,  and  were  punished  again.  ^ 

Let*s  kill  off  all  the  old  people,  and  appoint  a king  of 
our  own. 


Barrator:  Ihey  succeeded  weU.  All  the  old  pe<^e  were  killed  ex- 
ceptii^  two,  for  one  boy  loved  his  father  and  mother  so 
^ill^alive^  them,  and  nobody  else  knew  that  they  were 

Boy  1:  (Talking  to  his  parents)  You  stay  In  this  clearing.  I will 

c^  to  bring  food  every  day.  Please  don*t  worry,  I love 

Scene  2:  A group  of  children  are  gathered  in  a new  part  of  the  forest. 

Girl  1:  Why  does  a boy  have  to  be  king? 

Girl  2:  I won’t  be  a servanti  Let  the  boys  be  servantsi 

Children:  What  kind  of  kingdom  is  this?  Nobody  wants  to  coOk  the  food, 

the  gardens 

but  €dl  wish  to  hazvest.  o«*waao. 


Boy  2: 


Girl  1: 


If  on^  Father  had  been  here  he  would  have  shown  me  what 
to  aol 

If  only  Mother  were  here  she  would  do  aU  of  this  for  me! 


Narrator:  At  last,  h^ver,  by  suffering  and  starvation,  the  children 

were  forced  into  some  degree  of  order,  and  their  king  became 
recognized  as  king.  ^ 


Children:  Screaming- 


Running- 


Boy  2 


mrj.  'd 


Scene  1:  A small  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Klhengo. 


Narrator: 

Boy  1: 
Boy  2: 

Children: 

Narrator: 

Children: 

Narrator: 


Boy  1: 

Scene  2: 

Girl  1: 
Girl  2: 

Children: 

Boy  2: 

Girl  1: 
Narrator: 

Children: 

Narrator: 


Boy  1: 


In  the  kingdom  of  Kibeng09  all  the  children  became  dissatis- 
fied with  the  rule  of  their  fathers  and  mothers. 

Why  should  we  help  them  to  dig  the  gardens? 

Why  should  we  obey  them,  and  do  all  that  they  command? 

We  are  human  beings > with  as  much  right  to  be  obeyed  as  they. 

(Children  talking  back  to  parents  - pantomime) 

So  the  children  rebelled  and  were  punished.  They  rebelled 
again,  and  were  punished  again. 

Let's  kill  off  all  the  old  people,  and  appoint  a king  of 
our  own. 

They  succeeded  well.  All  the  old  people  were  killed  ex- 
cepting two,  for  one  boy  loved  his  father  and  mother  so 
much  that  he  hid  them,  and  nobody  else  knew  that  they  were 
still  alive. 

(Talking  to  his  parents)  You  stay  in  this  clearing.  I will 
come  to  bring  food  every  day.  FLease  don't  worry,  I love 
you. 

A group  of  children  are  gathered  in  a new  part  of  the  forest. 

Why  does  a boy  have  to  be  king? 

I won't  be  a servant!  Let  the  boys  be  servants! 

What  kind  of  kingdom  is  this?  Nobody  wants  to  cook  the  food, 
but  everybody  wants  to  eat.  Nobody  wants  to  sow  the  gardens, 
but  all  wish  to  harvest. 

If  only  Father  had  been  here  he  would  have  shown  me  what 
to  do! 

If  only  Mother  were  here  she  would  do  all  of  this  for  me! 

At  last,  however,  by  suffering  and  starvation,  the  children 
were  forced  into  some  degree  of  order,  and  their  king  became 
recognized  as  king. 

Screaming————  Running———— 

Then  came  a dreadful  happening!  One  day  a huge  snake 
wriggled  into  the  r(^al  enclosure,  and  coiling  itself  around 
the  king,  threatened  to  kill  him.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
went  running  here  and  there  in  fright,  not  knowing  idiat  to 
do.  Each  accused  the  other  of  doing  the  wrong  thing.  If 
they  left  the  snake,  it  would  kill  their  king,  while  if  they 
attacked  it,  it  would  merely  become  enraged  and  strike  him 
all  the  sooner! 

% mother  and  father  will  know  what  to  do  - I must  hurry  and 
ask  their  advice. 
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Adult  (father):  son^  a snake  ccua  never  resist  a Justing  frog.  Run 

to  the  stream^  fetch  a frogj  and  throw  it  down  near  the 
snake. 

Children:  A frogp  a frog!  Look  the  snake  has  left  the  king  to  get 

the  frog.  Let's  get  him. 

King:  You  have  saved  my  life,  but  I fancy  that  such  wisdom  was 

that  of  elders,  and  not  that  of  a boy.  Fetch  your  parents 
and  we  will  enthrone  them. 

Adults:  (The  children  gather  around  them) 

King:  We  have  found  how  foolish  it  is  for  children  to  try  to  live 

without  their  elders,  for  we  hcnre  not  the  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence. Let  us  have  an  older  person  to  command  us,  and  let 
us  all  obey  him. 


e.  Introduce  the  idea  that  proverbs  are  short  sayings  which  express  a well- 
known  fact  or  a common  experience.  Help  the  class  understand  that  pro- 
verbs ame  sometimes  used  to  teach  the  values  of  a society. 

Use  the  Congo  greeting,  "Losako"  (low-sah-koh)  (throw  us  a proverb)  as 
an  introduction  to  a lesson  on  proverbs. 

Write  the  following  proverb  on  the  chalkboard: 

'Let  him  speak  who  has  seen  with  his  eyes.' 

What  is  a proverb? 

Can  you  tell  us  a pro-/erb  that  you  have  learned?  What  does  it  mean? 

What  do  you  think  the  proverb  on  the  chalkboard  means? 

Why  are  proverbs  used?  Why  can  we  say  that  proverbs  "come  down 
through  the  ages"? 

Introduce  the  children  to  different  kinds  of  proverbs. 

Advice:  If  you  cannot  build  a house  be  content  to  live  in  a hut. 

An  experience:  Two  birds  disputed  about  a kernel  when  a third 

swooped  down  and  carried  it  off. 

Prepare  a Proverb  Tree  and  allow  the  children  to  take  turns  in  reading 
the  proverbs.  One  child  may  give  the  Congo  greeting  "Losako."  Other 
children  may  respond  by  reading  a proverb  (for  more  advanced  readers.) 

Teacher  Background 

A decorative  as  well  as  educational  element  for  any  Africa  social 
hour  would  be  a Proverb  Tree.  Use  either  a plastic  tree,  avail- 
able in  dime  stores,  or  branches  of  a real  tree,  without  leaves. 

Stand  up  rigpit  in  a lid  filled  with  cement  or  clay.  Write  pro- 
^ verbs  on  slips  of  paper,  tie  them  to  the  tree,  and  then  ask  every- 

ERJC  ®i^®  read  it  aloud.  Rroverbs  are  the  fruit  of  the 

““  itfrican^s  Imagination  and  long  experience.  Perhaps  you 


King: 


You  nave  savea  ray  xire,  ou-c  i lancy  Tinaii  »ucii  wjlbuuiu  wao 
that  of  elders,  and  not  that  of  a boy.  Fetch  your  parents 
and  we  will  enthrone  them. 

Adults:  (The  children  gather  around  them) 

King:  We  have  found  how  foolish  it  is  for  children  to  try  to  live 

without  their  elders,  for  we  haTe  not  the  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence. Let  us  have  an  older  person  to  command  us,  and  let 
us  all  obey  him. 


■ I 

e.  Introduce  the  idea  that  proverbs  are  short  sayings  which  express  a well- 
known  fact  or  a common  experience.  Help  the  class  understand  that  pro- 
verbs are  sometimes  used  to  teach  the  v€Q.ues  of  a society.  ? 

Use  the  Congo  greeting,  ”Losako"  (low-sah-koh)  (throw  us  a proverb)  as  I 

an  introduction  to  a lesson  on  proverbs. 

Write  the  following  proverb  on  the  chalkboard: 

'Let  him  speak  who  has  seen  with  his  eyes.' 

What  is  a proverb? 

Can  you  tell  us  a proverb  that  you  have  learned?  What  does  it  mean? 

What  do  you  think  the  proverb  on  the  cheLlkboard  means? 

Why  are  proverbs  used?  Why  can  we  say  that  proverbs  "come  down 
through  the  ages"? 

Introduce  the  children  to  different  kinds  of  proverbs. 

Advice:  If  you  cannot  build  a house  be  content  to  live  in  a hut. 

An  experience:  Two  birds  disputed  about  a kernel  \dien  a third 

swooped  down  and  carried  it  off. 

Prepare  a Proverb  Tree  and  allow  the  children  to  take  turns  in  reading 
the  proverbs.  One  child  may  give  the  Congo  greeting  *’Losako."  Other 
children  may  respond  by  reading  a proverb  (for  more  advanced  readers.) 

Teacher  Background 

A decorative  as  well  as  educational  element  for  any  Africa  social 
hour  would  be  a Proverb  Tree.  Use  either  a plastic  tree,  avail- 
able in  dime  stores,  or  branches  of  a real  tree,  without  leaves. 

Stand  up  right  in  a lid  filled  with  cement  or  clay.  Write  pro- 
verbs on  slips  of  paper,  tie  them  to  the  tree,  and  then  ask  every- 
one to  take  one  and  read  it  aloud.  Proverbs  are  the  fruit  of  the 
African's  lively  imagination  and  long  experience.  Perhaps  you 
w5.ll  enjoy  trying  to  think  of  similar  proverbs  of  your  own  or 
other  countries. 

Rose  H.  Wri^t.  Fun  and  Festival  in 
Africa.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 

1959,  P.  30. 
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The  nain*o  Is  not  hungry  says  the  coconut  has  a hard  shell. 

It  Is  the  water  that  doesn't  fill  the  pot  that  sakes  the  most  noise, 
^t!  ^ ^ neighbor's  net,  lest  a bone  stick  in 

The  one-eyed  man  doesn't  thank  Ood  until  he  sees  a man. 

A roaring  Uon  kills  po  game. 

Boasting  is  not  courage. 

There  is  no  medicine  for  hate. 


Learning  is  the  li^t  that  leads  into  everything  lovely. 
If  you  cannot  build  a house,  be  content  to  live  in  a hut. 
Chattering  does  not  cook  the  rice. 

He  who  chatters  to  you  will  chatter  of  you. 

Repeated  rains  soften  the  earth. 


Ashes  fly  back  in  the  face  of  him  that  throws  them. 
Men  despise  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Where  the  drum  is  pier<*ed  is  the  place  to  mend  it. 
The  one-eyed  is  king  in  the  land  of  the  blind. 

The  potter  eats  off  broken  dishes. 


Both  Lively-Stepper  and  Habitual 
Stepper  is  the  one  ^o  gets  it. 


-Recliner  want  food, 


but  Lively- 


The  foolish  one  grows  angry  because  they  teach  him. 

One  doesn*t  give  chase  to  two  large  black  monkeys  at  once, 
a^aborer  U always  in  the  sun;  the  landowner  is  always  la  the 


However  long  a stream  may  be,  the  canoe  eventually  lands. 

If  a snake  bites  you  in  a rice  farm,  when 
farm,  you  will  remesiber  the  bite. 


you  see  an  old  rice 


o 

ERIC 


The  one-eyed  loan  doesn't  thank  God  until  he  sees  a blind  man. 

A roaring  lion  kills  po  game. 

Boasting  is  not  courage. 

There  is  no  medicine  for  hat'!. 

Learning  is  the  li^t  that  leads  into  everything  lovely. 

If  you  cannot  build  a house > be  content  to  live  in  a hut. 

Chattering  does  not  cook  the  rice. 

He  ^o  chatters  to  you  will  chatter  of  you. 

Repeated  rains  soften  the  earth. 

Ashes  fly  back  in  the  face  of  him  that  throws  them. 

Men  despise  what  they  do  not  understand. 

Where  the  drum  is  pierced  is  the  place  to  mend  it. 

The  one-eyed  is  king  in  the  land  of  the  blind. 

The  potter  eats  off  broken  dishes. 

Both  Lively-Stepper  and  Kabitual-Recliner  want  food,  but  Lively- 
Stepper  is  the  one  idio  gets  it. 

The  foolish  one  grows  angry  because  they  teach  him. 

One  doesn't  give  chase  to  two  large  black  monkeys  at  once. 

The  laborer  is  always  in  the  sun;  the  landowner  is  always  in  the 
shade. 

However  long  a stream  may  be,  the  canoe  eventually  lands. 

If  a snake  bites  you  in  a rice  farm,  when  you  see  an  old  rice 
farm,  you  will  remember  the  bite. 

Rose  H.  Wriest.  Fun  and  Festival  In 
Africa.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 

1959Tp.  30. 
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Help  the  children  esq^dain  the  meanings  of  their  proverbs  throu^fh 
original  stories. 

f . ELay  a short  game  of  Concentration  with  the  children.  This  is  a game  f 

of  memory.  Every  child  gets  a number.  When  his  nunber  is  called  he  I 

must  first  say  his  number  and  then  the  number  of  the  caller. 
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Use  the  following  paragraidi  to  help  the  children  understand  that  we 
learn  from  games.  The  paragrajii  should  he  paraidirased  if  the  teacher 
plans  to  read  it  to  the  children. 

The  senses  of  Africans  are  extremely  iagportant  to  them  because 
tdiey  have  lived  or  do  live  so  close  to  nature.  In  an  environ- 
ment teeming  with  hostile  as  well  as  friendly  creatures,  they 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  depending  on  such 
things  as  sirens  or  electric  lights.  Therefore,  games  of  memory 
or  phservation  and  action,  feeling  or  smelling,  should  have  con- 
notations  for  your  Afjrican  fun. 

Rose  H.  Wright.  Fun  and  Festival  in 
Africa.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 

1959,  p.  19. 

What  skills  does  the  game  of  Concentration  help  develop?  (Listening 
and  memory) 


How  can  you  get  better  at  these  skills?  Which  sense  is  used  most? 

What  are  some  skills  that  mij^ht  be  helpful  to  a Bantu  in  carrying 
out  his  daily  tasks? 

Which  sense  is  most  important  to  him  in  each  task? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  having  rules  in  a game? 

Make  up  games  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  an  Eskimo,  an 
Indian,  a city  child.  Tell  the  skill  it  develops  and  the  sense 
that  is  most  inqportant. 

The  games  of  **tokodi-kodi”  and  "Match  Hfy  Feet"  may  be  used  to  de-welop 
skills  in  listening,  speaking,  rhythms  and  imitating  actions. 

Tokodi-Kbdi 


Tokodi-kodi  is  a rhythmic  circle  game  for  any  nuxnber  of  players,  standing 
or  sitting.  To  facilitate  an  even  rhythm,  one  person  as  director  indi- 
cates the  beat  and  sees  that  it  continues  unbroken.  As  soon  as  the  rhythm 
of  four-four  time  is  established  by  clapping,  the  players  begin  ng 

together  tpkodi-kodi  on  beats  3 and  4.  The  sound  would  be: 

1234  1234 

clap  clap  tokodi  - kodi  clap  clap  tokodi  - kodi 

Then  the  game  begins.  Suppose  players  are  standing  in  the  following 
order: 

Ruth  John  Mary  Ihil  Bill  Ann 

John  begins  by  chanting  the  name  of  the  person  on  his  left  on  Clap  1, 
then  the  name  of  the  person  on  his  ri^t  on  Clap  2.  He  and  the  entire 
group  chant  tdtodi-kodi  on  Claps  3 and  4 respectively.  In  other  words, 
John  chants  as  follows: 

1234 

Ruth  Mary  tokodi  kodi 


things  as  sirens  or  electric  lights.  Therefore,  games  of  a»mory 
or  observation  and  action > feeling  or  smelling,  should  have  con- 
notations for  your  African  fun. 

Rose  H.  Wright.  Pun  and  Festival  in 
Africa.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 

1959,  p.  19. 

What  skills  does  the  game  of  Concentration  help  develop?  (Listening 
and  memory) 

How  can  you  get  better  at  these  skills?  Which  sense  is  used  most? 

What  fiupe  some  skills  that  mi^pit  be  helpful  to  a Bantu  in  carrying 
out  his  daily  tasks? 

Which  sense  is  most  important  to  him  in  each  task? 

What  is  the  purpose  of  having  rules  in  a game? 

NiftTc<»  up  games  that  you  think  would  be  useful  to  an  Eskimo,  an 
Indian,  a city  child.  Tell  the  skill  it  develops  and  the  sense 
that  is  most  isqportant. 

The  games  of  **tokodi-kodi”  and  "Match  Feet"  may  be  used  to  develop 
skills  in  listening,  speaking,  rhythms  and  imitating  actions. 

Tokodi-Kodi 

Tokodi-kodi  is  a rhythmic  circle  game  for  any  number  of  players,  standing 
or  sitting.  To  facilitate  an  even  rhythm,  one  person  as  director  indi- 
cates the  beat  and  sees  that  it  continues  unbroken.  As  soon  as  the  rhythm 
of  four-four  time  is  established  by  clapping,  the  players  begin  chanting 
together  tokodi-kodi  on  beats  3 end  4.  The  sound  would  be: 

1234  123^ 

clap  clap  tokodi  - kodi  clap  clap  tokodi  - kodi 

yvipn  the  gffwe  begins.  Suppose  players  are  standing  in  the  following 
order: 

Ruth  John  Mary  Phil  Bill  Ann 

John  begins  by  chanting  the  name  of  the  person  on  his  left  on  Clap  1, 
then  the  of  the  person  on  his  rigpit  on  Clap  2.  He  and  the  entire 
group  chant  tokodi-kodi  on  Claps  3 and  4 respectively.  In  other  words, 
John  chants  eus  follows: 

1234 

Ruth  Mary  tokodi  kodi 

Ifery,  who  is  on  John’s  rigiht,  picks  up  the  rhythm  at  once,  chanting  the 
immA  of  the  person  on  her  left,  then  on  her  s^ght,  thus: 

12  3^ 

John  Hiil  tokodi  kodi 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  keep  the  rhythm  unbroken  and  to  call  the 
names  of  one's  partner  on  the  left,  then  on  the  right,  without  hesita- 
tion. Anyone  idio  fails  to  call  a name  in  the  proper  order  correct^  or 
on  the  first  and  second  beats,  must  drop  from  the  circle.  The  last 
person  left  wins  the  game. 
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Match  W Feet 

This  Congo  game  is  fun  to  play  and  fun  to  watch.  To  Afiricans,  it  is  a 
particularly  popular  game. 

Sometimes  the  game  is  played  in  a circle  with  one  person  who  is  “It.” 
While  those  in  the  circle  clap  their  hands  rhythmically,  "It"  stands 
in  front  of  someone  and  does  some  steps  in  rhythm  with  the  clapping. 
The  person  he  faces  must  imitate  him,  doing  with  his  feet  exactly 
what  "It"  does.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  hecomes  "It"  and  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  with  someone  else.  If  he  is  ahle  to  imitate  "It" 
successfully,  "It"  must  move  on  to  someone  else  and  keep  going  imtil 
he  defeats  someone. 

Sometimes  sides  are  chosen  for  this  game.  Each  side  sends  one  of  its 
members  to  be  "It"  on  the  opponents*  side.  In  this  case,  **It"  cannot 
leave  any  opponent  in  line  luitll  that  opponent  makes  a mistake.  The 
side  wihs  vhose  "It"  gets  to  the  end  of  the  opponents*  line  first. 

Rose  H.  Wrigjht.  Fun  and  Festival  in 
Africa.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 

1959,  PP.  19-20. 


g.  The  following  riddles  may  be  used  to  help  the  children  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  picturesque  language.  The  riddles  are  based  on  literal  Bantu 
expressions  that  may  be  used  in  various  kinds  of  guessing  games. 

Riddles 

In  the  world  of  nature,  what  would  be  the  great  ball  of  fire?  (The  sun); 
Nyoka,  the  multi-colored  snake?  (The  rainbow);  a slice  of  life? 

(A  day). 

What  are  the  ton- toms  on  which  the  thunder  beats?  (The  clouds) 

What  part  of  the  anatomy  is  a bag  of  breath?  (The  lungs) 

What  is  a never-never  land?  (Any  place  the  speaker  has  not  been) 

What  is  the  one  rice  season?  (One  year) 

What  is  the  jungle  telegraph?  (The  talking  drum) 

What  is  the  hour  when  the  sun  bores  throu^  your  head?  (Noon) 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  clouds  are  crying?  (it  is  raining); 
before  the  sun  sleeps?  (Before  the  sun  goes  down) 

When  is  water  ready  to  roll  in  vex?  (When  it  is  ready  to  boil.) 

Who  is  The-One-Who-Put-Things-in-Order?  (God) 

When  does  your  stomach  stick  to  your  back?  (When  you  are  hungry) 


in  front  of  someone  and  does  some  steps  in  rliythm  with  the  clapping. 
The  person  he  faces  must  imitate  him,  doing  with  his  feet  exactly 
what  "It”  does.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  becomes  "It"  and  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  with  someone  else.  If  he  is  able  to  imitate  "It" 
successfully,  "It"  must  move  on  to  someone  else  emd  keep  going  until 
he  defeats  someone. 

Sometimes  sides  are  chosen  for  this  game.  Each  side  sends  one  of  its 
members  to  be  "It"  on  the  opponents'  side.  In  this  case,  "It"  cannot 
leave  any  opponent  in  line  until  that  opponent  makes  a mistake.  The 
side  wins  whose  "It"  gets  to  the  end  of  the  opponents'  line  first. 

. Rose  H.  Wri^t.  Fun  and  Festival  in 
Africa.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 

1959 > pp.  19-20. 


g.  The  following  riddles  may  be  used  to  help  the  children  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  picturesque  language.  The  riddles  are  based  on  literal  Bantu 
expressions  that  may  be  used  in  various  kinds  of  guessing  games. 

Riddles 


In  the  world  of  nature,  what  would  be  the  great  ball  of  fire?  (The  sun); 
Nyoka,  the  multi-colored  snake?  (The  rainbow);  a slice  of  life? 

(A  day). 

What  are  the  tom-toms  on  which  the  thunder  beats?  (The  clouds) 

What  part  of  the  anatosy  is  a bag  of  breath?  (The  lungs) 

What  is  a never-never  land?  (Any  place  the  speaker  has  not  been) 

What  is  the  one  rice  season?  (One  year) 

What  is  the  jungle  telegraph?  (The  talking  drum) 

What  is  the  hour  when  the  sun  bores  througd^  your  head?  (Noon) 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  clouds  are  crying?  (It  is  raining); 
before  the  sun  sleeps?  (Before  the  sun  goes  down) 

When  is  water  ready  to  roll  in  vex?  (When  it  is  ready  to  boil.) 

Who  is  The-One-Who-Put-Things-in-Order?  (God) 

When  does  your  stomach  stick  to  your  back?  (When  you  are  hungry) 

When  you  tie  your  eyebrows,  what  do  you  do?  (You  frown);  when  you 
wait  small?  (You  wait  a minute.) 

What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  your  liver  is  vexed?  (You  are  annoyed); 
your  back  feels  heavy?  (You  think  someone  is  behind  you. ) 

GeograiMcally  speaking,  \diat  would  be  the  Smoke-That-!niunders? 

(Victoria  Palls) 

What  is  a book  that  makes  trouble  for  the  head?  (A  study  book) 

What  would  be  the  Town-of-the-Man-of-the-Tribe-of-God?  (The  mission 
station) 
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Game  to  Be  Used  With  the  Biddles 

Divide  your  players  into  two  equal  groups  and  alternately  ask  each 
side  to  answer  a different  riddle.  One  pupil  may  keep  score  to  see 
which  side  gives  the  most  correct  answers. 


h.  Hel;^  the  children  understand  the  conflict  between  ancestor  worship  and 
Christianity  throu^  a stoiy  which  illustrates  the  history,  religion 
and  customs  of  the  Bantu. 

Teacher  Background 

”...  .Almost  all  Congo  Bantu  have  a belief  in  a supreme  being 
who  is  most  often  the  creator  of  the  world  but  \dio  has  usually 
chosen  to  retire  from  the  world  once  the  Creation  has  been 
accomplished.  Probably  more  functionally  direct  in  importance 
are  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  who  are  thought  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  living.  A third 
belief  is  in  spirits  of  nature,  and  a fourth  in  an  impersonal 
force,  or  power  which  can  assert  an  influence  in  human  affairs. 
Religious  practitioners  include  priests  \dio  function  as  heads 
of  cult  groups  with  regular  duties  and  calendars  of  events, 
magicians  or  sorcerers  who  control  the  magical  side  of  religion, 
and  diviners  who  throu^  a considerable  number  of  techniques, 
are  able  to  foretell  the  future  and  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing the  various  personal  problems  of  their  clients. 

Alan  p.  Msrriam.  Congo;  Background 
of  Conflict.  United  States: 

Northwestern  University  Press,  I96I, 

p.  21. 


Affonso  I 

Christian  King  in  a Pagan  Land 

The  young  prince  of  the  Kongo  heard  that  some  strange  giant  whales 
had  been  sighted  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  impatient  to 
learn  more  about  them.  Perhaps  his  father  would  know. 

”How  big  are  the  whales?  Are  they  black  like  a starless  night?” 
he  asked  his  father,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  Kongo. 

"They  may  not  be  whales,”  the  king  answered. 

"Then  what  are  they?”  the  prince  asked  curiously. 

"I  do  not  know.  I have  not  seen  them,”  his  father  replied. 
son,"  he  said,  "l  fear  these  strange  monsters  will  greatly  change 
our  lives.”  It  proved  to  be  a prophecy. 

The  prince  left  the  court,  puzzled.  He  continued  to  wondvjr  about 
the  mystery  of  the  floating  €uiimals  in  the  ocean.  It  was  not 
until  several  years  later,  in  1485,  that  the  Portuguese  came 
Inland  to  the  Kongo  capital.  Ihen  he  learned  the  truth. 
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Christianity  throu^  a story  which  illustrates  the  history^  religion 
and  customs  of  the  Bantu. 

Teacher  Background 

“....Almost  all  Congo  Bantu  have  a belief  in  a supreme  being 
who  is  most  often  the  creator  of  the  world  but  who  has  usually 
chosen  to  retire  from  the  world  once  the  Creation  has  been 
accomplished.  Probably  more  functionally  direct  in  importance 
are  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  who  are  thou^t  to  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  activities  of  the  living.  A third 
belief  is  in  spirits  of  nature,  and  a fourth  in  an  iaqperson^ 
force,  or  power  which  can  assert  an  influence  in  human  affairs. 
Religious  practitioners  include  priests  who  function  a.s  heads 
of  cult  groups  with  regular  duties  and  calendars  of  events, 
magicians  or  sorcerers  who  control  liie  magi^caX  side. of_ .religion, 
and  diviners  who  throu^  a consideratsle  number  of  techniques, 
are  able  to  foretell  the  future  and  to  answer  questions  regard- 
ing the  various  personal  problems  of  their  clients. 

Alan  P.  Merriam.  Congo;  Background 
of  Conflict.  United  States: 
Northwestern  University  Press,  196I, 

p.  21. 


Affonso  I 

Christian  King  in  a Pagan  Land 

The  young  prince  of  the  Kongo  heard  that  scane  strange  giant  whales 
hac  been  sifted  off  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  was  impatient  to 
learn  more  about  them.  Perhaps  his  father  would  know. 

"How  big  are  the  whales?  Are  they  black  like  a starless  ni^t?” 
he  asked  his  father,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  Kongo. 

"They  may  not  be  whales,"  the  king  answered. 

"Then  what  are  they?"  the  prince  asked  curiously. 

"l  do  not  know.  I have  not  seen  them,"  his  father  replied.  My 
son,"  he  said,  "I  fear  these  strange  monsters  will  greatly  change 
our  lives."  It  proved  to  be  a prophecy. 

The  prince  left  the  court,  puzzled.  He  continued  to  wonder  about 
the  mystery  of  the  floating  animals  in  the  ocean.  It  was  not 
until  several  years  later,  in  1485,  that  the  Portuguese  came 
inland  to  the  Kongo  capital.  Then  he  learned  the  truth. 

The  black  objects  were  nol  whales  at  all,  but  small  sailing 
vessels.  King  John  II  Portugal  had  sent  ships  to  explore  the 
unknown  continent  south  of  Europe. 

....Four  men  from  these  ships  went  to  search  for  the  chief  who 
lived  inland.  They  took  with  them  gifts  and  messages.  Their 
arrival  at  the  court  caused  great  excitement. 

When  the  foreigners  asked  in  Portuguese,  "What  is  the  name  of 
your  country?"  the  king  and  his  son  could  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage. 
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brou^f  pressed  the  gifts 

- «b  «g»e«e  thet  they  «rrted'to  he  trit^ 


~ u«,s  ivongoi.! 

w«ild  benefit  IfttieBStuSS  ^ ^“S  understend  that  both 
and  if  the  ruler  vould  «,oept  their 


w , w«*  *o  Uianixy, , , , 

®““80lese  pe^l!  '^^'wre”fMoimrt*a  5'*®®’™®'*  iife  of  the 

^r\T. 

--  crops,  they  would  sla^h  the“t^^%^,X^o  |row 

* 


w ^ otirn  iz^ 

^al  people^^  ^ t^*^’usS’l^^  *“’*  *’*®®®  ^“*W‘ 

^ different  way?.  iS  ®^  m so 

shrop.  Hunting  was  a vew  ho?L?hif^f  chickens,  goats,  and  some 
did  not  Often  bring  In^h  the  hunters 

in  co-unities  on  all  of  the  r?vers^^'^^®°  ^tant 


tangular  huts  with  hi^  ^ntedr^a*  ®®“**'al  square.  The  rec- 
le»res.  a*  «oi,  ^ grasr^id 

dried  mud.  ™“  ”®“  Palm  leaves,  grass  or  wood  a^ 


The  Khn«,iese  made  clothes  fr-  tree  bark  or  palm  leaves. 


The  "®®d  carving 

articles  for  their  hu?:  J®«®1^  and“" 


^^Jy,the  eldest  man  of  the 

b^diTd 


• • •] 


line  south  o?tt^ongo*RivS”  ©3q;*loring  the  coast 

at  the  king's  court.  He  was  not  eevS*®^  k**?*  “®“  still 

^ so  he  took  aTt?n<^s  *®^  ®»«*  allvT 

see  the  strange  ships  with  sails  th«+  ^TWcans  idjo  had  coos  to 
shore.  Shortly  afterward  ” anchored  near  the 

Portugal,  taking  with  him  the  fottr^ii?.^^*^  *°  Wsbon, 

^ anxious  to  find  out  about  the^^^!5^®2'  ®®®a«se  King  John  li 
Ricans  were  royally  trS??l  °f  '*??*®'  Johnrthe  foS 

out  a plan  with  the  halo  of  th«  ^ I^uguese  king  hoped  to  work 
®»dary  kingdom.  WhlJTlt  co^  ^ *®  ^nd  thi? 

Of  the  Portuguese  language  and  4,ch  «b?^  cSrst!T?^?h“*""® 

The  rvw<iMfke^ . «iiixie 


prince  was  impressed. 


"What  did  you  do  in  Portugal!"  the  prince  a*ed. 


see  ”We  wewf.  WQi>^e»  $ 


...The  Portuguetie  visitors  in  the  Kongo  observed  the  life  of  the 
Kongolese  people.  They  were  fascinated  by  the  way  these  people 
formed  the  land  that  surrounded  their  villages.  They  tilled 
their  soil  with  crude  hoes.  When  they  needed  more  land  to  grow 
more  crops,  they  would  slash  the  tall  grass  and  then  burn  it. 

...The  foreigners  were  impressed,  too,  with  the  way  these  indus- 
trial peo]ple  grew  palm  trees  auid  used  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  so 
many  different  ways.  Ihey  also  raised  chickens,  goats,  and  some 
sheep.  Hunting  weis  a very  honorable  activity,  but  the  hunters 
did  not  often  bring  in  much  meat.  Fishermen  were  ePLso  io^rtant 
in  communities  on  all  of  the  rivers  and  major  lakes. 

The  village  houses  were  built  around  a central  square.  The  rec- 
tangular huts  with  hi{^  pointed  roofs  were  covered  with  grass  and 
leaves.  The  walls  were  made  from  palm  leaves,  grass  or  wood  and 
dried  mud. 

The  Kongolese  made  clothes  from  tree  bark  or  palm  leaves. 

The  Portuguese  found  that  the  people  were  skilled  in  wood  carving. 
The  metal  smiths  of  the  villages  made  beautiful  jewelry  and 
articles  for  their  huts  from  iron  and  copper. 

Each  village  was  independent,  headed  by  the  eldest  man  of  the 
local  ruling  family.  Often  a small  village  was  cong)Osed  of  people 
who  were  all  related  and  a few  others  who  claimed  they  were  rela- 
tives but  who  might  have  run  away  f^om  another  village.  If  the 
village  chief  was  too  strong,  that  community  often  broke  up  when 
he  died  because  no  successor  could  equal  him. 

. . .When  the  Portuguese  captain  returned  from  exploring  the  coast 
line  south  of  the  Congo  River,  he  learned  that  his  men  were  still 
at  the  king's  coiirt.  He  was  not  certedn  whether  they  were  alive 
and  well,  so  he  took  as  prisoners  four  Africans  who  had  come  to 
see  the  strange  ships  with  sails  that  were  anchored  near  the 
shore.  Shortly  afterward  the  captain  sailed  back  to  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  taking  with  him  the  four  Kongolese.  Because  King  John  II 
was  anxious  to  find  out  about  the  kingdom  of  tester  John,  the  four 
Africans  were  royally  treated.  The  Portuguese  king  hoped  to  work 
c«ut  a plan  with  the  help  of  the  Kongolese  ruler  to  find  this  leg- 
endary kingdom.  While  at  court,  the  four  A^icans  learned  a little 
of  the  Portuguese  language  and  much  about  the  Christian  faith. 

The  prince  was  impressed. 

"What  did  you  do  in  Portugal?"  the  prince  asked. 

...”We  went  many  times  to  a big  building  made  of  stone,"  one  of  the 
Africans  told  the  prince.  "They  C€dl  it  a cathedral.  Inside  weus 
a gold  altar  with  lighted  candles  and  the  priest  burned  incense.” 

He  paused.  "This  priest  sometimes  wore  a long  white  robe.  Other 
times  he  wenre  a black  one.  But  the  Catholic  priest  is  not  like 
our  priests  that  we  have  here  in  the  Kongo. 

"What  did  the  people  do  in  that  big  building?”  the  prince  asked, 
more  interested  than  before. 

"The  people  preyed  to  God,  and  to  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  They 
knelt  on  the  floor  and  crossed  themselves."  He  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  "That  is  the  symbol  of  Christians,"  he  said. 
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...The  Sfoslem  religion  had  not  come  to  the  Kongo.  The  people 
■believed  in  local  African  religions.  They  believed  in  a Creator 
ov  Hi£^  Gk)d  who  was  far  from  the  world.  There  were  many  less 
important  gods  who  had  powers  over  disease  or  rcdn  or  other 
dfidly  events.  The  Kongo  peoples  also  worshipped  their  ancestors. 

The  people  feared  witchcraft  and  believed  that  some  objects  held 
magic  powers.  They  worshipped  by  prayer » sacrifice,  and  offer- 
ings from  the  first  harvest  of  crops. 

It  was  believed  that  chiefs  and  kings  had  some  magic  power.  It 
was  also  believed  that  an  abiusdance  of  food  and  children  depended 
on  the  king’s  Influence  on  the  gods.  The  Kongo  people  kept  a 
sacred  fire  always  lighted  in  the  capital  during  the  life  of  a 
king  and  put  it  out  at  his  death.  The  king  was  the  head  of  the 
religion. 

. . .Between  1485  and  1491 9 the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Kongo  exchanged 
ainbassadors. 

The  Kongo  ruler  asked  Portugal  to  send  missionaries,  carpenters, 
and  masons.  Some  were  sent.  The  Europeans  promised  to  build  a 
church  and  a school  in  the  Kongo.  The  prince  and  his  fjriends  were 
interested  in  the  way  the  carpenters  used  nails  and  hammers.  They 
had  never  seen  the  kind  of  saws  used  to  cut  the  big  trees. 

It  took  the  Portuguese  a long  time  to  persuade  the  king  that  some 
young  Kongolese  men  of  noble  birth  should  be  sent  to  Portugal  to 
be  trcdlned. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  king  would  also  send  large  qusmtities  of 
palm  cloth  axid  ivory  on  the  ships  that  would  sail  north  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Portugal. 

...The  foreigners  continued  to  tell  the  Kongolese  about  Christ  and 
His  teachings.  The  king  and  his  son  were  ioq>ressed  with  the  stories 
of  this  kindly  man  who  performed  miracles.  There  was  something 
appealing  and  new  about  this  religion  the  Portuguese  talked  about 
so  much. 

So,  in  1491  the  king,  his  family,  and  most  of  the  nobility  became 
Christians.  The  king  was  baptized  with  the  Christian  name  John. 

The  prince  was  baptized  Affonso. 

...But  John  I,  King  of  the  Kongo,  had  no  deep  belief  in  Christianity. 
Between  1494  and  1506,  there  was  little  contact  between  Portugal  and 
the  Kongo.  The  king  and  one  of  his  sons  gave  up  the  Christian  faith 
then  and  went  back  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Affonso  tried  to  reason  with  his  father.  ’’You  have  been  baptized. 
You  haMe  chosen  this  new  religion.  ” 

The  king  looked  troubled.  "Son,"  he  said,  "I  have  many  problems. 
Being  a Christian  creates  many  more.  I may  be  the  king  of  the 
Kongo,  but  chiefs  of  the  villages,  the  districts  and  the  provinces 
also  have  a great  deal  of  power.  They  resent  our  being  Catholics." 
He  paused.  "This  new  religion  does  not  mean  as  much  to  me  as  it 
does  to  you.  I am  getting  old  and  cannot  fight  and  argue  with  the 
chiefs." 


It  was  believied  that  chiefs  and  3dngs  had  some  magic  power.  It 
was  also  believed  that  an  abundance  of  food  and  children  depended 
on  the  king's  influence  on  the  gods.  The  Kongo  people  kept  a 
sacred  fire  suLways  lighted  in  the  capiteJ.  during  the  life  of  a 
king  and  put  it  out  at  his  death.  The  king  was  the  head  of  the 

religion. 

...Between  1485  and  1491,  the  kings  of  Portugal  and  Kongo  exchanged 
ambassadors. 

The  Kongo  ruler  asked  Portugal  to  send  missionaries,  carpenters, 
and  masons.  Some  were  sent.  The  Europeans  promised  to  build  a 
church  and  a school  in  the  KOngo,  The  prince  and  his  friends  were 
interested  in  the  way  the  carpenters  used  nails  and  hammers.  They 
had  never  seen  the  kind  of  saws  used  to  cut  the  big  trees. 

It  took  the  Portuguese  a long  time  to  persuade  the  Ising  that  some 
young  Kongolese  men  of  noble  birth  should  be  sent  to  Portugal  to 
be  trained. 

It  was  arranged  that  the  king  would  also  send  large  qxwntities  of 
Pftirn  cloth  and  ivory  on  the  ships  that  would  sail  north  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  Portugal. 

...The  foreigners  continued  to  tell  “ttie  Kongolese  about  Christ  and 
His  teachings.  The  king  and  his  son  were  in^ressed  with  the  stories 
of  this  kindly  man  \Aio  performed  miracles.  There  was  something 
appfla.1  i ng  new  about  this  religion  the  Portuguese  talked  about 

so  much. 

So,  in  1491  the  king,  his  family,  and  most  of  the  nobility  became 
Christians.  The  king  was  baptized  with  the  Christian  name  John. 

The  prince  was  baptized  Affonso. 

. . .But  John  I,  King  of  the  Kongo,  had  no  deep  belief  in  Christianity, 
Between  1494  and  1506,  there  was  little  contact  between  Portugal  and 
the  Kongo.  The  king  and  one  of  his  sons  gave  up  the  Christian  faith 
then  and  went  back  to  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Affonso  tried  to  reason  with  his  father.  "You  have  been  baptized. 
You  ha*ve  chosen  this  new  religion.  ” 

The  king  looked  troubled.  ’’Son,”  he  said,  "I  have  many  problems. 
Being  a Christian  creates  many  more.  I may  be  the  kixig  of  the 
Kongo,  but  chiefs  of  the  villages,  the  districts  and  the  provinces 
also  have  a great  deal  of  power.  They  resent  our  being  Catholics.” 
He  paused.  "This  new  religion  does  not  mean  as  much  to  me  as  it 
does  to  you.  I am  getting  old  and  cannot  fi^t  and  argue  with  the 
chiefs.” 

..."You  must  give  up  the  Catholic  Faith,"  the  king  repeated.  The 
prince  refused.  Affonso  sorrowfully  left  the  court. 

Only  Affonso  and  his  mother  remained  Christians.  The  king  not  only 
gave  up  the  Catholic  faith,  but  he  turned  against  his  son.  He  ex- 
pelled him  to  a northern  province  near  Stanley  Pool. 

. . .King  John  died  in  I506. 
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religion,  and  bell*«  thi*  Arfonso,  if  you  believe  in  your 
then  you  wiU  have  to  fight  y^ri^a!^’^ 

Sf°  hT:L"d.  """  and  the 

®ey  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  battle  Oee 

in  late  July,  on  the  eve  of  PeSt  of  w t 

Affonso  and  a well-te»i^fl  5!^*  ^reat, 

aries.  nuu»ged  the  adssion- 

. . .Affonso  I officially  became  King  of  the  Kongo  in  1506, 
in  more  skills,  such  aftS^Atrf  fr,f 

to  one  of  the  priests.  ^ ^ masonry.  So  he  talked 

"Father,”  King  Affonso  said,  ”l  have  a.  fovrtT.  i ^ 

Will  you  write  a letter  to  POrt^S^a^vfM  f 

many  priests  and  technicians  to^p 

i^rtugal  to  be  loLd  ^I^^^^TafrsS^s!"" 

a . .Now  began  the  treachery  ’(diich  w&.s  +«  Viiv«»4-  v 
relations.  The  ship’s  CMtSn  kent  Affon^^^«^ 

self.  Later,  King  Affonso  asked  for  cannon 

sionaries,  and  even  the  loon  of  « muskets,  more  mis- 

slaves  between  Portugal  and  KoLo 

any  of  these  things,  even  idien^is  nS^nof^  receive 

go  to  Portugal  Seif-foVi  “Is  personal  messengers  tried  to 

of  his  messages  from  reachiM°^^gfi  Prevented  many 

...The  king  was  troubled  constantlv  bv  the  .nn^e 

ftc®  Po^al.  The  technicians  were  ®®“* 

ally  refused  to  work.  There  were  nlo^^^e  « ^ gener- 

live  outside  the  capital  cUy**  ^actieally  none  would 

lives.  ^ ”°t  lead  good  Christian 

i515,  the  slave  trade  had  ircreeses  e ^ . 

oians  and  missionaries  in  toe  caSS!  <e.fTt“e 
Slaves,  as  did  Portugal.  By  ^5®“  ^^^^ment  in 

out  of  Affonso  *s  co^rol.  ^ ^ was  completely 

In  desperation,  he  wrote  to  Portugal: 


OC3ULM.* 


They  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  battle.  One  evening 
in  late  July,  on  the  eve  of  the  Feast  of  St.  James  the  Great, 
Affonso  and  a small  well- trained  force,  including  the  mission- 
aries, managed  to  slip  into  the  capital. 

. . .Affonso  I officially  became  King  of  the  Kongo  in  1^06. 

He  knew  he  would  need  help  from  Portugal  to  bring  about  the 
changes  and  improvements  he  wanted  for  his  people.  He  worried 
because  few  of  his  people  were  Catholics.  Affonso  knew  he 
needed  many  more  missionaries.  His  people  should  be  trained 
in  more  skills,  such  as  carpentry  and  masonsry.  So  he  tcdked 
to  one  of  the  priests. 

"Father,”  King  Affonso  said,  ”I  have  a favor  to  ask  of  you. 

Will  you  write  a letter  to  Portugal  asking  the  king  to  send 
many  priests  and  technicians  to  help  my  people?" 

...In  payment  for  the  priests  and  technicians  that  King  Affonso 
hoped  to  get,  he  gave  instructions  for  the  ship  returning  to 
Portugal  to  be  loaded  with  copper  and  slaves. 

. . .Wow  began  the  treachery  which  was  to  hurt  Kongo-Portuguese 
relations.  The  ship’s  captain  kept  Affonso ’s  presents  for  him- 
self. Later,  King  Affonso  asked  for  cannon,  muskets,  more  mis- 
sionaries, and  even  the  loan  of  a ship  to  transport  goods  and 
slaves  between  Port’.igal  and  Kongo.  King  Affonso  did  not  receive 
any  of  these  things,  even  when  his  personal  messengers  tried  to 
go  to  Portugal.  Selfish  sea-captains  at  Sao  Thome  prevented  many 
of  his  messages  from  reaching  Portugal. 

...The  king  was  troubled  constantly  by  the  skilled  people  sent 
from  Portugal.  The  technicians  were  always  too  few  and  gener- 
ally refused  to  work.  There  were  plots,  and  even  murders. 

There  vere  always  too  fev?  priests,  and  practically  none  would 
live  outside  the  capital  city.  Some  did  not  lead  good  Christian 
lives. 

By  1515,  the  slave  trade  had  increased  a great  deal.  The  techni- 
cians and  missionaries  in  the  capital  insisted  upon  payment  in 
slaves,  as  did  Portugal.  By  152o,  the  slave  trade  was  completely 
out  of  Affonso 's  control. 

In  desperation,  he  wrote  to  Portugal: 

"There  are  many  trader's  in  all  corners  of  the  country.  They 
bring  ruin  to  the  country.  Every  day  people  are  enslaved  and 
kidnaped,  even  nobles,  even  mentoers  of  the  king’s  own  family." 

All  these  problems  fri^tened  the  people.  They  began  to  f-b1  nTf 
Affonso  could  not  protect  them.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  had  become 
rich  from  trading  with  the  Portuguese,  openly  disobeyed  the  king. 
Affonso  tried  to  expel  all  Portuguese  traders,  he  failed,  but  he 
did  stop  their  travels  throughout  the  kingdcmi.  He  especially 
oj^osed  kidnaping.  Still,  by  1530,  four  to  five  thousand  slaves 
were  exported  yearly. 

Affonso  had  once  included  some  silver  gifts  and  payment  sent  to 
Portiigal.  These,  together  with  the  gifts  of  copper,  convinced 
the  Portuguese  that  there  were  rich  mines  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  Kongo.  They  sent  experts  to  search.  Affonso  sent  them  back 
before  they  started  exploring. 
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...Some  Portuguese  began  to  ally  themselves  with  vaj:ious  men 
who  wanted  to  succeed  Affonso  as  king.  This  was  a dangerous 
new  threat  to  Affonso.  The  violent  activities  of  the  Portuguese 
grew  so  terrible  that  in  1^^^  eight  of  them  tried  to  assassinate 
the  king  in  church  on  Easter  Sunday.  He  escaped  but  had  diffi- 
culty preventing  his  loyal  people  frcna  killing  all  Portuguese  in 
Kongo.  He  died  some  time  between  1^41  and  1^4^,  deeply  disappointed 
that  his  long  efforts  to  educate  and  convert  his  people  had  failed. 

Lavinia  Dobler  and  William  Brown.  Qreat 
Rulers  of  the  African  Past.  Garden  dity. 
New  York:  Zenith  Books,  Doubleday  Co., 

1965,  pp.  67-92. 


What  did  you  learn  about  Bantu  customs? 

What  qualities  did  you  admire  in  Affonso  I? 

Compare  Kongolese  religious  beliefs  with  Catholicism  (Christianity). 
How  are  they  alike? 

How  are  they  different? 

What  new  problems  did  the  people  of  the  Kongo  face  as  a result  of 
the  arrival  of  Portuguese  to  their  shores? 

How  would  you  have  tried  to  solve  some  of  their  problems? 


o 
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5.  Appreciating  the  Bantu- speakers  Attitude  Toward  Man  and  the  Earth 

Before  studying  the  traditional  method  of  using  land,  children  should  under- 
stand the  traditional  African  attitude  toward  land  as  a natural  resource. 

This  philosophy  is  inextricably  woven  into  the  general  life  fabric  of  the 
African  farm  peoples. 

a.  Read  the  following  passages  and  discuss  with  the  children  the  traditional 
Aflrican  farmer's  attitude  toward  land. 

To  many  Afjricans  land  is  like  the  sun  or  the  air.  It  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  everyone  in  the  community  and  used  according  to  its 
needs.  By  itself  land  has  no  value.  It  is  the  work  a man  puts 
into  the  land  that  gives  it  value. 

Adapted  from  Yosef  ben-Jochanan,  Hugh 
Brooks  and  Kampton  Webb.  Africa. 

New  York:  W.H.  Sadlier,  Inc.,  19^9 9 

p.  39. 


....The  Gikuyu  consider  the  earth  as  the  "mother”  of  the  people.... 
It  is  the  soil  that  feeds  the  child  through  lifetime...  ai^er 
death  it  is  the  soil  that  nurses  the  spirits  of  the  dead  forever. 
Thus  the  earth  Is  the  most  sacred  thing  above  all  that  live  in  or 

ftr>  •!  ’f: . 


that  his  long  efforts  to  educate  ana  converu  nis  peopxe  naa  xeuxeu. 


Lavinia  Dobler  and  William  Brown,  great  1 

Rulers  of  the  African  Past.  Garden  i 

New  York:  Zenith  Books,  Douhleday  Co. , 

1965,  pp.  67-92. 

I 

What  did  you  learn  about  Bantu  customs? 

What  qualities  did  you  admire  in  Affonso  I?  ^ 

Compare  Kongolese  religious  beliefs  with  Catholicism  (Christianity).  ■ 

How  are  they  alike?  ? 

i 

How  are  they  different?  ^ 

5 

What  new  problems  did  the  people  of  the  Kongo  face  as  a result  of 

the  arrival  of  Portuguese  to  their  shores?  j 

How  would  you  have  tried  to  solve  some  of  their  problems? 


5,  Appreciating  the  Bantu- speakers  Attitude  Toward  Ifen  and  the  Earth 

Before  studying  the  traditional  method  of  using  land,  children  should  under- 
stand the  traditional  African  attitude  toward  land  as  a natural  resource. 

This  jAiilosophy  is  inextricably  woven  into  the  general  life  fabric  of  the 
African  farm  peoples. 

a.  Read  the  following  passages  and  discuss  with  the  children  the  traditional 
African  farmer’s  attitude  toward  land. 

To  many  Africans  land  is  like  the  sun  or  the  air.  It  is  to  be 
enjoyed  by  everyone  in  the  community  and  used  according  to  its 
needs.  By  itself  land  has  no  value.  It  is  the  work  a man  puts 
into  the  land  that  gives  it  value. 

Adapted  from  Yosef  ben-Jochanan,  Hugh 
Brooks  and  Kampton  Webb.  Africa. 

New  York:  W.H.  Sadliex*,  Inc.,  1969, 

p.  39. 


....The  Gikuyu  consider  the  earth  as  the  ’’mother"  of  the  people.... 
It  is  the  soil  that  feeds  the  child  thro\igh  lifetime...  after 
death  it  is  the  soil  that  nurses  the  spirits  of  the  dead  forever, 
the  earth  is  the  most  sacred  thing  above  all  that  live  in  or 

on  it. 

Jomo  Kenyatta.  Facing  Mb.  Kenya. 

New  York!  Vintage  Books,  19&2. 


How  is  land  like  the  sun  and  the  air? 

Explain  why  many  Bantu- speakiz^s  people  feel  that  men  can  use  land, 
but  cannot  sell  it. 

How  does  this  show  that  many  Africans  believe  in  sharing? 

Why  would  an  African  farmer  call  the  earth  the  ’’mother"  of  the 
people? 
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What  word  describes  the  part  of  the  land  where  we  bury  the  dead? 
What  is  the  job  of  a nurse? 


since  the  Bantu-speaking  Aftricans  also  buiy  their  dead.  i*y  do  thev 
say  that  the  soil  "nurses  the  spirits  of  the  deadf”  ^ 


^ Bantu-speakers  use  their  environment  to  obtain 


What  weapons  do  the  men  use  for  hunting? 

Which  of  these  are  traditional  hunting  weapons? 
Of  what  materials  are  their  weapons  made? 


Which  weapon  shows  change  in  the  way  of  hunting^ 

Why  are  fishing  villages  located  along  the  river? 

How  do  fishermen  use  the  materials  of  the  forest  to  help  them? 

What  are  the  ways  in  idiich  Bantu-speakers  use  nature  to  obtain  food? 

between  rural  and  urban  arecus  in  meeting  the  need 


d. 


In  the  traditional  villages  the  people  are 

farmers 

fishermen 

himters 


In  the  city  people  depend  on 
farmers 
fishermen 


^ frames  8 

of  a fuaatrtp  su^  as  Cie  Congo  Basin.  Society  for  Visual 


-SI 


Foods  of  the  Congo  Basin 


VMdkSi  miiinS^  w**v  arw^psis  v*«*v»%r  v«rv«*  w**  w«wwmt 

tr  the  dead? 

b.  Review  the  ways  In  which  Bantu-speakers  use  their  environment  to  obtain 
food. 

What  weapons  do  the  men  use  for  hunting? 

Which  of  these  are  traditional  hunting  weapons? 

Of  what  materials  are  their  weapons  made? 

Which  weapon  shows  change  in  the  way  of  hunting? 

Why  are  fishing  villages  located  along  the  river? 

How  do  fishexsien  use  the  materials  of  the  forest  to  help  them? 

What  are  the  ways  in  which  Bantu-speakers  use  nature  to  obtain  food? 

c.  Discuss  interaction  between  rural  and  urban  areas  in  meeting  the  need 
for  food. 

In  the  traditional  villages  the  people  are  In  the  city  people  depend  on 

farmers  farmers 

fishermen  fishermen 

himters 

In  the  village  people  sell  some  of  their  food.  In  the  city  people  buy 
their  food. 

d.  Acquaint  children  with  foods  of  people  of  the  Congo  area.  Show  frames  8 
and  10-17  of  a filmstrip  such  as  The  Congo  Basin.  Society  for  Visual 
Education.  Clip  magazine  pictures  to  illustrate  a chart  using  the  infor- 
xLation  given  in  the  filmstrip. 

Foods  of  the  Congo  Basin 


Frame 

Number  They  eat  We  eat 


11 

plaintain  which 

is  a 

fruit 

like 

banana 

12 

sweet  potato 

is  a 

root 

like 

sweet  potato 

14 

cassava  (manioc) 

is  a 

root 

like 

white  potato 

16 

cashew  apples 

is  a 

nut 

like 

peanut 

17 

papaya 

is  a 

fruit 

like 

melon 

e.  Call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  storage  hut. 

Why  do  people  store  food? 

How  do  the  Bantu-speaking  fanners  store  their  food? 
How  is  their  storage  hut  like  our  stores? 

How  is  it  different? 


o 
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f.  Introduce  the  children  to  some  tropical  foods. 

Plan  a visit  to  a tropical  food  market.  Have  a parent  or  child  from 
the  Caribbean  area  exhibit  and  discuss  tropical  foods;  cooqpare  to 
those  grown  in  the  Congo  Bausin. 

6.  Appreciating  the  Artistic  Abilities  of  the  Bantu- speakers 

a.  Use  a ?.Oth»century  description  of  a Bushongo  village  to  develop  appre 
elation  for  the  industrial  activities  of  traditional  Bantu-speakers. 

Ihou^  the  day  was  still  hot  the  village  was  as  busy  as  a 
hive.  Everybody  was  working^  the  looms  of  weavers  were 
beating,  the  hammers  of  smiths  clanging,  under  the  shields 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  men  were  carving,  making  mats 
or  baskets,  and  in  front  of  their  houses  women  were  engaged 
in  embroidery  of  raffia  cloth.  The  children  were  bent  on 
same  task,  some  working  the  smith’s  bellows,  others  combing 
the  raffia  for  the  weavers,  or  making  themselves  generally 
useful.  The  ^ole  place  was  a picture  of  peaceful  activity. 

Torday.  The  Kingdom  of  the 
Bushongo.  Philadelphia:  J.B. 

Lippincott,  1923. 


How  can  you  tell  that  the  Bushongo  people  are  very  industrious? 
How  can  you  tell  that  the  Bushongo  are  proud  of  their  village? 
Wiy  were  they  able  to  work  outdoors? 

What  materials  were  Tised  by  the  craftsmen? 


Where  did  they  get  the  materials? 

How  were  the  children  learning  to  becense  craftsmen? 

How  mi^t  the  other  children  make  themselves  generally  useful? 

b.  Analyze  the  above  description  of  the  Bushongo  village  to  develop  a know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  traditional  crafts  of  people  in  the  Congo 
Use  pictures  and  drawings  from  art  books,  museums  and  libraries  as  illus- 
trations. Develop  a chart  similar  to  the  following: 


Craft 

Weaving 

Smithery 

Woodcarving 

Basketry 


drafts  of  the  Bushongo  People 
Tools  Used  Material  Used 


Loom 

Hammer 

Adze 


Raffia  (palm  fiber) 

Metal 

Wood 

Palm,  reeds  (?) 


Rfoduct 

Raffia  cloth 

Tools,  money 

Statues,  boxes, 
bowls,  cups,  etc. 


a.  Use  a 20th-century  description  of  a Bushongo  village  to  develop  appre- 
ciation for  the  industrial  activities  of  traditional  Bantu-speakers, 


\ 


I 

j 

I 

I 

i 

How  can  you  tell  that  the  Bushongo  people  are  very  industrious?  I 

How  can  you  tell  tha,t  the  B’lshongo  axe  proud  of  their  village? 

Why  were  they  able  to  work  outdoors? 

I 
4 

What  materials  were  used  by  the  craftsmen?  | 

i 
1 

Where  did  they  get  the  materials?  | 

I 

How  were  the  children  learning  to  become  craftsmen?  j 

How  mi^t  the  other  children  make  themselves  generally  useful? 

b.  Analyze  the  above  description  of  the  Bushongq  village  to  develop  a know- 
ledge of  some  of  the  traditional  crafts  of  people  in  the  Congo  area. 

Use  pictures  and  drawings  from  art  books,  museums  and  libraries  as  illus- 
trations. Develop  a chart  similar  to  the  following; 


Thou^  the  day  was  still  hot  the  village  was  as  busy  as  a 
hive.  Everybody  was  working,  the  looms  of  weavers  were 
beating,  the  hammers  of  smiths  clanging,  under  the  shields 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  men  were  carving,  making  mats 
or  baskets,  and  in  front  of  their  houses  women  were  engaged 
in  embroidery  of  raffia  cloth.  The  children  were  bent  on 
some  task,  some  working  the  smith* s bellows,  others  combing 
the  raffia  for  the  weavers,  or  making  themselves  generally 
useful.  The  whole  place  was  a picture  of  peaceful  activity. 

Emil  Torday.  The  Kingdom  of  the 

Bushongo.  Fhilad^phia:  J.B. 

Idppi^^t,:  1925* 


Crafts  of  the  Bushongo  People 


Craft 

Tools  Used 

Nkterial  Used 

Product 

Weaving 

Loom 

Raffia  (palm  fiber) 

Raffia  cloth  t 

4 

Smithery 

Hammer 

Metal 

Tools,  money  i 

Woodcarving 

Adze 

Wood 

Statues,  boxes. 

bowls,  cups,  etc.  | 

Basketry 

(Hands) 

Palm,  reeds  (?) 

1 

Embroidery 

Needle 

Thread  (plant  fiber) 

J 

e 

c.  Help  the  children  understand  that  many  modem  industrial  operations  are  I 

extensions  of  handcraift  processes.  \ 

■‘1 

Hame  the  modem  industry  that  is  related  to:  | 

Smithery  (tool  and  dye)  Use  of  the  barter  system  and  money  as  a | 

standard  value.  I 


Sit 


weaving  (textile) 
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d.  Encourage  appreciation  of  the  skill  of  the  Bantu- speaking  craftsmen. 
Have  the  children  scan  art  books  for  pictures  of  examples  of  sculptured 
objects  from  the  Congo  area.  (See  Figure  6.) 

Why  were  many  objects  carved  of  wood? 

f 

In  what  form  was  this  cup  made?  (See  ceremonial  cup  of  the  Bakuba 
people  in  Figure  6.  ) 

Which  part  of  the  figures  serve  as  handles?  (neck,  head) 

Palm  wine  is  known  to  be  a good  medicine.  Why  were  some  cups  and 
goblets  made  especially  for  drinking  palm  wine? 

What  other  forms  might  be  used  for  making  cups?  (Cups  are  with  and 
without  handles  as  we  know  them.  Other  cups  are  shaped  like  stand- 
ing figures,  kneeling  figures,  etc.) 

e.  Help  the  children  discuss  the  following  statement: 

Ihe  African  carver  never  traces  or  uses  a pattern. 

Why  is  it  the  carver  "never  traces  or  uses  a pattern?" 

What  does  the  great  variety  of  shapes  tell  you  about  the  carver* s 
ability? 
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How  do  these  articles  show  the  inventiveness  of  Bantu-speaking  peoples? 


Ceremonial  Cup  92” 
Bakuba  People 


Ceremonial  Cup  4^”  high. 


Bayaka  People 


Cup-handle  is  like  a head 


Ceremonial  Cup  9§” 
Bakuba  People 


Ceremonial  Cup  4§”  high,  Bayaka  People 


Carved  drlnkinghorn  (buffalo  horn) 
10”  high,  Bakuba  People 


Figure  6 
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f.  Help  the  children  understand  the  significanoe  of  African  Art. 
Teacher  Backgroi^rtd 

is  toown  throughout  the  world  for  its  craft  produc- 

and  products  of  daily  use.  There  is  specialization  in  the 
oSJ  crafts,  such  as  pottery  making,  iron  working,  basketzv 

S^ai^c  arts  are  less  wide  spread  but  are 
ound  in  certain  areas  in  the  form  of  house  painting. 

Alan  P.  Msrriam.  Congo^Bacteound  of 
Conflict.  Illinois;  Northwestern 
University  Press,  1961,  pp.  21-22. 

Show  a Congolese  oask  and  explain  how  it  is  used.  (See  Figure  7. ) 

What  is  a secret  society? 

Why  do  the  Congolese  wish  to  hide  or  cover  their  faces?  ^Durinff 
a ceremony  while  he  worships)  laces?  ^During 

How  can  a mask  be  changed  so  that  it  may  be  worn  to  renr^ftpn+ 
(symbolic)  many  different  occasions?  represent 

With  what  material  was  this  mask  made? 

What  does  it  represent? 

How  would  you  describe  the  design? 

^d^^rtunities  for  the  children  to  create  aninals  and  masks  of 

Animals;  Use  toothpicks  and  gumdrops, 

Use  brown  papei  bags,  soap  or  papier  mache. 
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Masks  aj*©  very  importajit  in  all  African  "tribal  ceremonies,  Mos"t  masks  are  worn 
by  members  of  secret  societies,  groups  that  run  the  affairs  of  the  tribe.  A 

---  — * — — - - — -g.  1 , - _ — • . ^ --  - ■ ■ — , - — _ — 


Masks  are  very  important  in  a/i  i African  tribal  ceremonies.  Most  masks  are  worn 
by  members  of  secret  societies ^ groups  that  run  the  affairs  of  the  tribe.  A 
main  purpose  of  a secret  society  is  to  train  boys  and  girls  for  their  duties  as 
adults.  Secret  society  members  wear  masks  for  their  dancing  ceremonies.  They 
call  on  spirits  to  keep  evil  forces  away.  It  is  believed  that  a man  can  stop 
being  himself  and  become  a spirit  for  a short  time  when  he  disguises  himself  in 
a mask  and  costume.  The  spirit  would  enter  the  man  and  speak  throu^  him.  On 
the  left  is  a mask  from  the  Basonge  tribe  in  the  Congo  (Leopoldville).  A cos- 
tume was  attached  throu^  the  holes  on  the  sides  and  bottom.  Africans  often  use 
the  same  mask  on  many  different  occasions...  These  masks  may  have  been  worn  when 
worshiping  ancestors  or  in  time  of  great  danger. 

Shirley  Glubok.  The  Art  of  Africa. 

New  York:  Harper  & Row,  19^5 » p.  10* 

Figure  7 
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Display  pictures  of  various  African  instruments  to 
in  the  use  of  music  by  the  Bantu- speaking  people. 


motivate  interest 
(See  Figures.) 


Teacher  Backgrouj^ 


Singing,  dancing,  handclapping  and  the  heating  of  drums  are 
essratial  to  ^ African  ceremonies,  including  those  for  hirth, 
death,  initiation  and  famous  events. ••  * 

are  impOTtant  to  religious  expression. . .Catholics 

. ^ ^ former  Belgian  Cozigo  create  Masses  accom** 

panied  by  drums  and  rattles  • • • . 


lo  S(^  ^cans  music  is  magic.  They  sing  songs  for  rain,  for 
good  luck,  or  to  lay  a charm  on  hunters  so  that  no  harm  will  come 

uO  oiienie 


Adapted  from  Betty  W.  Dietz  and  Hfichael 
Olatim^J . Misical  Instxnxments  of  Africa. 
New  York:  John  Day  Co. , 1965  

Which  African  instruments  are  displayed? 

Which  instruments  look  much  like  those  used  in  the  United  States? 
What  materials  do  you  think  were  used  to  make  each  instrument  named? 
Where  do  you  suppose  the  people  get  these  materials? 

Why  did  they  use  the  materials  you  named? 

How  do  you  produce  sound  ffom  each  instrument  named? 

On  what  occasions  do  Africans  use  these  instruments?  Why? 

Can  you  think  of  materials  we  could  substitute  to  similar 


Describe  instruments  not  pictured  to  the  children  - encourage  them  to 
make  drawings  of  how  they  think  these  instruments  look. 
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As  the  children  learn  about  the  different  AfSrican  instruments  help  them 
to  prepare  the  following  chart: 


177 


How  Sound  is  iSade 

Instrument 

Nlaterial 

Vibration  when  struck 
or  shaken 

Slit  log  drum 

Ebony 

Itohogany 

Xylophones 

Wooden  slats  laid 
across  two  felled  trees 

Rattles 

Clapping  sticks 

Seeds,  stones,  gourds, 
shells 

Thumb  piano 
(Chisanza  mbira) 

Metal  or  rattan  tongues 
attached  to  a sounding 
box 

Enclose  a body  of 
vibrating  air 

Horns 

Trunqpets 

Tusks 

Horns  of  animals 

Plucking,  striking 
bowing  strings 

Miets 

Tzetzes 

Obaks 

Bamboo 

Stalks  of  palm 

Trees 

Gourds 

Vibrating  membrane 

Drums 

Animetl  hides 
Lizard  skins 
Snake  hides 

ELay  various  records  so  that  children  may  try  to  identify  various  instru- 
ments, Help  them  to  use  their  bodies  as  percussive  instruments  (making 
sounds  with  hands,  feet,  mouth). 


Bantu  Hifdi  Life.  Folkways,  No.  8857 
Africa-South  of  the  Sahara.  Folkways,  No.  i|.503 
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Betty  W.  Dietz  sind  Michael  B.  Olatunji, 
Misical  Instruments  of  Africa.  New  York: 
John  Day  Company,  1965,  pp.  75,  39. 

Figure  8 
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Betty  W.  7^-5  etz  and  Mchael  B.  Olatunji. 
Musical  Instruments  of  Africa*  New  York 
John  Day  Company,  1965 j p.  65. 


Figure  9 
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a. 


Develop  an  understanding  that  the  extensive 
production  lends  itself  to  trading. 


craft  specialization  and 


Ta  no?  "eeaed 

What  aid  they  have  to  exchange  for  idiat  they  wantedt 
What  do  we  call  this  system  of  exchanging  things? 

o^M?  ^ traded  for 


be 


Dramatize  a trading  market 
blems  of  bartering. 


to  discover  that  money  simplifies  the  pro- 


(I  « s^»  three  viUages 

^s^  that  the  Songe  trader  has  several  axes  and  that  his  vUlaive 

What  must  all  the  traders  know  before  they  can  trade? 

What  will  traders  say  to  each  other? 

What  problems  do  they  have? 

S“:pe"^*S"L°L!“(Sef1iXTaT  t^^a^tional 

gjiSraSSSSSw 
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Money  Used  by  Bantu- speaking;  Groups 


Courtesy  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 


Copper  Cross  - Congo 

Why  were  Bantu- speakers  able  to  use  copper  for  money? 


Figure  10 


szs 
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Courtesy  of  Chase  M^attan  Bank 


How  did. weight  affect  the  use 


of  money? 


Figure  11 
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Suggested  questions  for  each  eachihit  viewed 
Money  Museum  may  be  the  following; 


at  the  Chase  Manhattan 


Exhibit  of  Traditional  Maney 


® 8®t  tl»®  loaterials  fran  ,*ich  they 

d®s=ribe  traditional 

Eadlibit  of  Modern  JMbney  of  f!nn|yr> 

of  which  modern  Congolese  money  is  made 
With  that  of  traditional  Congo  peoples. 

How  did  the  change  in  the  type  of  money  used  come  about? 

Post- trip  Discussion 

®*°“®®»  to'>“0O,  furs,  cigarettes  have  all 

h^  aho^^  this 


8. 


Developing  an  Awareness  of  the  Characteristics  of 
Teacher  Background 

personal  power  over  their  countries  and 
their  countrymen,  far  more  power  than  an  American  President  The 
same  man  is  usually  both  head  of  the  state  and  “e^^  of  tS 
single^ng  political  party.  In  most  matters  hls^  hlooSl 

natural  ariiw°Md  ^®®‘^®^*  based  on  his  party  organization  or 

^ popularity  with  the  common  people,  strikes 

most  Africans  as  being  quite  proper  and  natural. 

cli’ nations,  the  new  leaders  mahe  practi- 

of^a  oeat  tSdiM  ^ support.  33i^  wear  the^^bes 

^f,.H  ^ * tra^tlonal  chief  when  they  appear  to  malce  a speech  in 

p^Uament  or  to  greet  visitors  from  abroad.  Animals  are  offered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  leader.  Potions  are  mixed  to  protwt  S 

tales  of  his  power  and  prowess  make  the 

^°®®“  ^®  8°^®>  » “an  not  to  he  questioned 

or  challenged  by  ordinary  men.  Hues^ionea 


a. 


Seth  P,  Singleton,  Africa  in  Perspective- 
New  York:  Hs^yden  Book  Co. , 1967,  p,  203".' 


®!°"*  *^®  o“t®ts“aing  features  of  leader- 
livid  m^  yelrf  ^ « «>“«  8~at  American  leaders  who 


Why  is  "primitive”  an  inadequate  word  to  describe  traditioned. 
African  money? 


Exhibit  of  Modern  Money  of  Congo 

Compare  the  material  of  which  modern  Congolese  money  is  made 
with  that  of  traditional  Congo  peoples. 

How  did  the  change  in  the  type  of  money  used  come  about? 

Post-trip  Discussion 

Cloth,  salt,  shells,  stones,  tobacco,  furs,  cigarettes  have  all 
been  used  as  money  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  How  mi^t  this 
have  come  about? 

Compare  the  advantages  of  carrying  different  sizes  and  wei^ts  of 
money  - coins,  paper. 

8.  Develops  Tip  an  Awareness  of  the  Characteristics  of  Leadership 
Teacher  Backgroxand 

African  leaders  have  great  personal  power  over  their  covintries  and 
their  countrymen,  far  more  power  than  an  American  President.  The 
same  man  is  usually  both  head  of  the  state  and  the  leader  of  the 
single  ruling  political  party.  In  most  matters  his  word  becomes 
law.  This  power  of  the  leader,  based  on  his  party  organization  or 
natural  army  and  on  his  popularity  with  the  common  people,  strikes 
most  Africans  as  being  quite  proper  and  natiiral. 

....In  their  effort  to  build  nations,  the  new  leaders  make  practi- 
cal use  of  African  tradition  to  win  support.  They  wear  the  robes 
of  a great  traditional  chief  when  they  appear  to  make  a speech  in 
parliament  or  to  greet  visitors  from  abroad.  Animals  are  offered 
as  sacrifices  to  the  leader.  Potions  are  mixed  to  protect  him 
from  harm.  Exaggerated  tales  of  his  power  and  prowess  make  the 
leader  a hero,  the  chosen  of  the  gods,  a man  not  to  be  questioned 
or  challenged  by  ordinary  men. 

Seth  P.  Singleton.  Africa  in  j^rspective. 

New  York:  Hayden  Book  Co.,  19^7 > P*  203. 

a.  Stimulate  interest  in  learning  about  the  outstanding  features  of  leader- 
ship. Ask  the  children  to  name  two  or  three  great  American  leaders  who 
lived  many  years  ago. 

Why  are  these  men  still  honored  today? 

What  are  some  other  qualities  which  these  men  have  in  common? 

b.  Bewrite  and  distribute  copies  of  biographical  material  to  acquaint  chil- 
dren with  important  leaders  of  Bantu- speaking  groups. 
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SHAMBA  BOLONGOWGO 

® group  of  people 

affo  the  Bushongo  people.  Over  three  hundred  years 

ago  tne  Bushongo  peojple  were  part  of  a sreat  k-infr/^nwi 

was  ruled  over  bv  a u*  ^ S^eau  Kingdom  which 

y a great  man.  His  name  was  Shamba  Bolongongo. 

Shamba  Bolongongo  was  a man  of  peace.  He  diseoii'>.«<«.s  v,<. 

^ople  from  fighting  except  In  Slf!defeLe  Ms 

people  many  good  laws  to  use  in  living.  ® “ 

respected, 

Wo’^f^^^iXI  ”4  new  and\tm 

How  did  Shamba  Bolongongo  keep  peace  in  his  ktng.^AmT 
Explain  a man  of  peace  is  respected  by  others. 

Why  are  people  able  to  travel  when  there  is  peace  in  a land? 

" ^S%%ir  Of  Bolongo  to  the 

and  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  foUoM^ 

If  a guilty  person  did  not  appear  in  court,  he  lost  his  case. 

A guilty  man  tries  to  keep  from  discussing  his  affairs. 

Only  he  should  speak  who  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

Geoffrey  Parrinder.  African  Mvtholo<n, 
London:  Paul  Hamlyn,  ly^y,  p?^H3.  ™‘ 

d.  Help  the  children  to  see  the  "universality"  of  wise  savinir«  p 

on  one  of  Sha^a' s^l^ar^  -Jramatlzlng  a modern  classroom  skit  based 

^.Should  Sneak  Who  Had  Seen  with  His  Own  Ey«g 

Mary  to  leacher:  Mrs.  Greene,  do  you  know  what  happened  yesterday? 

Mrs.  Greene:  Ho,  I don't,  Mary. 
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Mary: 

Mrs.  Greene: 
Mary: 

Mrs,  Greene: 


borrowed  John's  pencil  and  didn't  return  it 
So  when  Larry  was  going  home,  John 

Just  a minute,  Mary.  How  do  you  know  of  this? 
Someone  told  me. 

Then  you  didn’t  see  this  incident  for  yourself. 


Shajiiba  Bolongongo  was  a maxi  of  peace.  He  discouraged  his 
people  from  fighting  except  in  self-defense.  He  gave  his 
people  many  good  laws  to  use  in  living. 

By  keeping  peace  he  and  his  people  were  respected.  Shamba 
was  able  to  travel  widely  and  bring  back  many  new  and  useful 
ways  of  living  and  working. 

How  did  Shamba  Bolongongo  keep  peace  in  his  kingdom? 


Explain  why  a man  of  peace  is  respected  by  others. 

Why  are  people  able  to  travel  when  there  is  peace  in  a land? 

c.  Encourage  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Shamba  of  Bolongo  to  the 
Bushcngo  people.  His  sayings  were  based  on  wisdom  and  judgment.  Read 
and  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following  sayings  with  your  class: 

If  a guilty  person  did  not  appear  in  court,  he  lost  his  case. 

A guilty  man  tries  to  keep  from  discussing  his  affairs. 

Only  he  should  speak  vdio  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes. 

Geoffrey  Parrinder.  African  I^hology. 
London:  Paul  Hamlyn,  19^7>  p.  113. 

d.  Help  the  children  to  see  the  ’’universality”  of  wise  sayings.  Giiide  an 
advanced  group  in  writing  and  dramatizing  a modern  classroom  skit  based 
on  one  of  Shamba’ s sayings. 


He  Should  Speak  Who  Had  Seen  with  His  Own  Eyes 
Msiry  to  Teacher:  Mrs.  Greene,  do  you  know  what  happened  yesterday? 

No,  I don’t,  Mary. 


Mrs.  Greene: 
Mary: 

Mrs.  Greene: 
Mary: 

Mrs.  Greene: 
Mary: 

Mrs.  Greene: 


Larry  borrowed  Jolin’s  pencil  and  didn't  return  it. 

So  when  Larry  was  going  home,  John  . 

Just  a minute,  Mary.  How  do  you  know  of  this? 

Someone  told  me. 

Then  you  didn't  see  this  incident  for  yoiirself. 

No. 

Would  you  want  someone  to  pass  around  a story  about  you? 


Mary: 


No,  I wouldn't. 


Mrs.  Greene:  Do  you  know  what  we  call  people  who  tell  stories  they 

hear  from  others? 


Mary: 

Mrs.  Greene: 
Mary: 

Mrs.  Greene: 


Gossips. 

Would  you  like  to  be  called  a gossip? 
No,  I wouldn't. 

Then,  should  you  act  like  one? 
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f. 


leaders  of  Bantu- speaking 
groups  to  provide  historical  background.  ^ ^ 

Affonso  I - 15th  century  leader  of  the  Kongo  Kingdom  idien  he 
became  converted. 

General  Joseph  Mobuto 

^ tte  children  a piet^e  of  a statue  representing  Shamba  Bsaongongo, 

(There  are  many  such  pictures  in  books  on  African  art.  Glossy  nrints 

litearies.)  Discuss  the  vari^s^f 

i*ioh  is  carved  on  the  pedestal.  Tell  iS 

started  the  custtan  of  carving  a wooden 
image  of  the  ruler.  (See  Figure  12)  wwu.wa 


Why  might  Shamba  have  liked  the  idea  of  a wooden  image? 

I^do  you  think  the  people  felt  about  a wooden  image  of  Shamba? 

At  the  foot  of  the  statue  is  an  ob;)ect  which  symbolizes  the 
authority  of  the  ruler.  Tell  what  each  of  the  following  mi^t 

lUGCtU  • 


drum 

anvil 

cup 

human  figure 
animal  figure , 
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ShsQiiba  Bolongongo 
Figure  12 
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Understanding  ajad  Appreciating  Traditional  and  Modern  Ways  of 

a.  Teacher  may  read  to  the  children  or  adapt  the  following  paragraphs  to 
meet  the  reading  level  of  the  class. 

A traveler  along  the  Congo  is  struck  by  the  mixture  of  old 
new.  On  a road  outside  Stanleyville  are  three  men  carrying  bows 
and  arrows  as  naturally  as  Europeans  carry  umbrellas.  They  are 
passed  on  the  road  by  a big  American  car  taking  local  politicians 
to  a town  meeting.  The  meeting  is  attended  by  men  in  business 
suits  and  by  chiefs  in  furs,  feathers  and  leopard  skin. 

A visitor  to  the  Congo  can  walk  out  of  his  air-conditioned  hotel 
room  and  ten  minutes  later  photograph  a native  doctor  removing  a 
curse  from  a terrified  man.  He  can  have  a lunch  of  stewed 
bananas  and  lima  beans  in  a mud  hut,  then  ten  minutes  later 
drink  champagne  in  the  palace  of  a tribal  king.  He  can  experience 
an  unnerving  ride  over  the  Congo  River  rapids  in  a hand  hewn 
pirogue  — a native  dugout,  then  ten  minutes  later  step  aboard  a 
jet  plane. 


Glenn  Kittler.  Let*s  Travel  in  the 
Congo.  New  Yorkl  Travel  Press,  1961, 
pp.  85  and  89. 

What  does  it  feel  like  to  live,  not  between  two  worlds,  but  in  both 
of  them  at  the  same  time? 

How  do  you  account  for  the  old  and  the  new  existing  together  in 
Africa? 


How  long  do  you  think  it  took  to  bring  about  this  ”two  world”  situa- 
tion? 

How  many  different  peoples  were  involved  in  bringing  about  this 
change? 

b.  Give  the  children  the  opportunity  to  look  more  closely  at  the  situation 
by  examining  the  following  article  about  the  Katanga  Province.  The 
material  may  be  paraphrased  to  enhance  comprehension. 

Congo  tuomed  out  to  be  rich.  For  the  past  fifty  years  pros- 
pectors have  been  finding  minerals  in  the  southeast  corner  of 
Congo,  called  Katanga.  In  1955  Katanga  produced  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  world’s  copper,  60  percent  of  the  West's  ursuiium, 

75  percent  of  the  world’s  cobalt,  and  80  percent  of  the  world’s 
industrial  diamonds.  In  other  regions,  plantations  grew  coffee, 
cotton,  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  cocoa.  These  products  came  by 
railroad  and  riverboat  to  Matadi,  Congo’s  Atlantic  port,  to  be 
shipped  abroad  to  Europe  and  America. 

The  1940 's  and  1950 ’s  brought  an  economic  bocxn  to  the  Belgian 
Congo.  }fi.ning  output  tripled.  Bams  were  built  across  tributaries 
of  the  great  river,  and  Congo's  own  electricity  powered  the  rail- 
roads and  the  mines.  Factories  began  to  make  shoes,  cloth 
packaged  food.  Houses  were  built  of  Congo  cement.  Profits  poured 
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uuirfBxue  ousuu.«$^vxxj.t;  are  'unree  men  carrying  dows 
e.:u  &T1W6  as  naturally  as  Europeans  carry  umbrellas.  They  are 
passed  on  the  road  by  a big  American  car  ta}d.ng  local  politicians 
to  a town  meeting.  The  meeting  is  attended  by  men  in  business 
suits  and  by  chiefs  in  furs,  feathers  and  leopard  skin, 

A visitor  to  the  Congo  can  walk  out  of  his  air-conditioned  hotel 
room  and  ten  minutes  later  photograph  a native  doctor  removing  a 
curse  from  a terrified  man.  He  can  have  a lunch  of  stewed 
bananas  and  lima  beans  in  a mud  hut,  then  ten  minutes  later 
drink  champagne  in  the  palace  of  a tribal  king.  He  can  experience 
an  unnerving  ride  over  the  Congo  River  rapids  in  a hand  hewn 
pirogue  — a native  dugout,  then  ten  minutes  later  step  aboard  a 
jet  plane. 


Glenn  K?.tti.tr.  Let’s  Tra^^el  in  the 
Congo.  New  fork:  Travel  Press,  1961 

pp.  85  and  S9, 
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What  does  it  feel  like  to  live,  not  between  two  worlds,  but  in  both 
of  them  at  the  same  time? 


How  do  you  account  for  the  old  and  the  new  existing  together  in 
Africa? 

How  long  do  you  think  it  took  to  bring  about  this  "two  world"  situa- 
tion? 

How  many  different  peoples  were  involved  in  bringing  about  this 
change? 

b.  Give  the  children  the  opportunity  to  look  more  closely  at  the  situation 
by  examining  the  following  gu*ticle  about  the  Katanga  Province,  The 
material  may  be  paraphrased  to  enhance  comprehension. 


Congo  turned  out  to  be  rich.  For  the  past  fifty  years  pros- 
pectors have  been  finding  minerals  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
Congo,  called  Katanga.  In  1955  Katanga  produced  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  world’s  copper,  60  percent  of  the  West’s  uranium, 

75  percent  of  the  world’s  cobalt,  and  80  percent  of  the  world’s 
industrial  diamonds.  In  other  regions,  plantations  grew  coffee, 
cotton,  palm  oil,  rubber,  and  cocoa.  These  products  came  by 
railroad  and  riverboat  to  Matadi,  Congo’s  Atlantic  port,  to  be 
shipped  abroad  to  Europe  and  America. 


The  1940 ’s  and  1950’ s brou^t  an  economic  boom  to  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Mining  output  tripled.  Dams  were  built  across  tributaries 
of  the  great  river,  and  Congo’s  own  electricity  powered  the  rail- 
roads and  the  mines.  Factories  began  to  make  shoes,  cloth  and 
packaged  food.  Houses  were  built  of  Congo  cement.  Profits  poured 
into  the  coffers  of  the  mining  companies  and  the  Belgian  govern- 
ment, The  boom  naturally  changed  the  lives  of  many  Africans.  One 
of  every  three  Congolese  worked  for  wages.  Two  out  of  every  five 
lived  in  a city,  the  hipest  proportion  of  city  dwellers  in 
Africa.  One  of  every  10  owned  a bicycle.  Slums  in  the  cities 
were  rare,  as  the  Belgians  btiilt  "model"  townships  for  their  "wards," 


The  great  mining  companies,  of  which  by  far  the  biggest  was  the 
Union  Mlniere  of  Katanga,  were  states  within  a state.  Union 
Miniere  gave  houses  to  workers  and  their  families,  provided  the 
best  medical  care  in  Africa,  and  paid  pensions  to  retired  Africans. 

Seth  Singleton.  Africa  in  Perspective. 
New  York:  Hayden  Book  Co.,  1967, 

pp.  154  and  155. 
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What  are  the  mador  crops  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Congo? 

Why  did  the  people  move  to  the  city? 

What  new  ways  of  living  did  they  have  to  get  used  to  in  the  city? 
Why  did  many  people  have  to  go  to  classes  of  some  Icind? 

What  are  some  of  the  new  skills  they  learned? 

m^e^^  working  for  wages  help  change  people  *s  attitudes  toward 

What  are  the  advantages  of  city  dwelling?  Disadvantages? 
^Sds’"?^®  meaning  of  "Belgians  built  *model’  townships  for  their 


Use  a m^p  of  the  Congo  R:*  rer  area  to  locate  inqoortant  cities.  Guide  a 
class  discussion  about  the  usefulness  of  the  river.  (See  Figure  13.) 


YTLij  UO.U.  uav  v.o.c*oo^o 


Wha"**  are  come  of  the  new  skills  they  learned? 

How  might  working  for  wages  help  change  people’s  attitudes  toward 
money? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  city  dwelling?  Disadvantages? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  "Belgians  built  ’model’  townships  for  their 
’wards’ 

c.  Use  a map  of  the  Congo  River  area  to  locate  important  cities.  G'll.de  a 
class  discussion  about  the  usefulness  of  the  river.  (See  Figure  13») 


Eric  Robins , Getting  to  Know  the  Congo 
River.  New  York:  Coward  McCann,  Inc., 

19^  p.  9. 

Figure  13 
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How  mstny  cities  are  located  on  the  hanks  of  the  Congo  River? 

Why  do  you  think  so  many  cities  have  developed  near  the  river? 

How  do  the  people  make  use  of  the  Congo  River? 

Locate  the  equator.  What  two  cities  are  located  directly  above 
the  equator? 

What  type  of  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  in  these  two  cities? 

How  do  you  think  the  people  adjust  to  the  hot  moist  climate? 
(Closing  of  businesses  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day) 

What  are  some  other  ways  that  people  use  to  make  life  in  hot 
cities  more  bearable  or  pleasant?  (Buildings  are  constructed 
^th  many  openings  to  facilitate  a flow  of  air;  air-conditioners 
are  installed,  fans  are  used  to  circulate  air,  etc.) 

d.  Read  the  following  selection  "Congo  Riverbank:  Jfejestic  Waterway"  to 

the  class  to  develop,  in  the  children,  a feeling  of  the  immenseness  of 
the  river. 
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Congo  Riverbank:  Majestic  Waterway 

Here  is  the  vital  lifeline  of  the  country  — the  Congo  River. 

All  roads  lead  to  it.  The  great  cities  of  the  land  rest  on  its 
banks.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  more  people  travel  upon  the 
three— thousand-mile  river  than  on  the  republic's  roads,  trsiins 
and  planes  combined.  Its  vast  network  of  tributaries  Tn«v«*s  it. 
in  volume,  .the  largest  r?.ver  in  Africa,  second  in  the  world  only 
to  the  Amazon,  and  each  day  it  eng>ties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
three  times  more  water  than  is  used  in  the  same  period  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

It  is  a majestic  river,  a river  of  many  moods.  Its  distant  head- 
waters sweep  across  Jungle  lakes  a hundred  miles  wide,  then  roar 
through  narrow  gorges  with  scarcely  the  breadth  of  a street.  At 
Stanley  Falls  the  Congo  plunges  down  a series  of  seven  cataracts, 
then  curves  from  north  to  west,  crossing  the  equator  in  its  course. 
Its  long  westerly  course  takes  it  a thousand  noble  miles,  south- 
ward at  last  and  across  the  equator  again  to  Leopoldville-  Thus 
the  Congo  is  the  only  river  in  the  world  to  flow  in  both  the  ] 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres.  | 

Between  Leopoldville  and  Stanleyville  no  bridge  crosses  the  Congo, 
no  dam  bars  its  path,  and  the  broad  river  is  more  like  a lake. 

There  are  forty  thousand  islands  in  the  Congo,  some  of  them  fifty 
miles  long,  and  there  are  resting  places  for  the  oarsmen  who  row 
their  pirogues  across  the  mighty  river,  which  at  many  places  is 
ten  miles  wide.  A migihty  river,  yes,  but  a peaceful  one.  ' 

Daily  the  Congolese  find  many  reasons  to  go  down  to  the  riverbank. 
There  may  be  supplies  to  unload  from  barges  pushed  by  stern- 
wheelers,  there  may  be  friends  arriving  by  pirogue  from  another 
village,  laundry  to  wash  or  fish  to  catch,  or  sinq>ly  a free  hour 
for  a swim.  And  there  is  always  the  Congo  to  behold— broawi,  magni- 
ficent, beautiful,  bold,  mirroring  the  temperament  of  the  country 
itself. 


Glenn  Kittler.  Let's  Travel  in  the  Congo. 


JLiOcaue  one  w.v  w — 

the  equator? 

What  type  of  climate  would  you  expect  to  find  in  these  two  cities? 

How  do  you  think  the  people  adjust  to  the  hot  moj  st  climate? 
(Closing  of  businesses  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day) 

What  are  some  other  ways  that  people  use  to  mak^  life  in  hot 
cities  more  bearable  or  pleasant?  (Buildings  are  constructed 
with  many  openings  to  facilitate  a flow  of  air;  air-conditioners 
are  installed,  fans  are  used  to  circiilate  air,  etc.) 

d.  Read  the  following  selection  "Congo  Riverbank:  Majestic  Waterway"  to 

the  class  to  develop,  in  the  children,  a feeling  of  the  imraenseness  of 

the  river. 

Congo  Riverbank:  Majestic  Watearway 

Here  is  the  vital  lifeline  of  the  country  ~ the  Congo  River. 

All  roads  lead  to  it.  The  great  cities  of  the  land  rest  on  its 
banks.  At  any  hour  of  the  day,  more  people  travel  U]^n  the^ 
three-thousand-mile  river  than  on  the  republic’s  roads,  trains 
fin planes  combined.  Its  vast  network  of  tributaries  makes  it, 
in  volume,  .the  largest  river  in  Africa,  second  in  the  world  only 
to  the  Amazon,  and  each  day  it  empties  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
three  times  more  water  than  is  used  in  the  same  period  in  the 
entire  United  States. 

It  is  a majestic  river,  a river  of  many  moods.  Its  distant  head- 
waters sweep  across  jungle  lakes  a hundred  miles  wide,  then  roar 
throu^  narrow  gorges  with  scarcely  the  breadth  of  a street.  At 
Stanley  Falls  the  Congo  plunges  down  a series  of  seven  cataracts, 
then  curves  from  north  to  west,  crossing  the  equator  in  its  course. 
Its  long  westerly  course  takes  it  a thousand  noble  miles,  south- 
ward at  last  and  across  the  equator  again  to  Leopold “^lle.  Thus 
the  Congo  is  the  only  river  in  the  world  to  flow  in  both  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Hemispheres. 

Between  Leopoldville  and  Stanleyville  no  bridge  crosses  the  Congo, 
no  dam  bars  its  path,  and  the  broad  river  is  more  like  a lake. 

There  are  forty  thousand  islands  in  the  Congo,  some  of  them  fifty 
miles  long,  and  there  are  resting  places  for  the  oarsmen  who  row 
their  pirogues  across  the  mi^ty  river,  which  at  many  places^  is 
ten  miles  wide.  A mi^ty  river,  yes,  but  a peaceful  one. 

Daily  the  Congolese  find  many  reasons  to  go  down  to  the  riverbank. 
There  may  be  sunplies  to  unload  from  barges  pushed  by  stern- 
wheelers,  there*  may  be  friends  arriving  by  pirogue  ftom  another 
viUaige,  laundry  to  wash  or  fish  to  catch,  or  simply  a free  hour 
for  a swim.  And  there  is  always  the  Congo  to  behold— broad,  magni- 
ficent, beautiful,  bold,  mirroring  the  temperament  of  the  country 
itself. 


Glenn  Kittler.  Let’s  Travel  in  the  Congo. 
New  York:  Travel  Press,  19^1,  p.  lb* 

Why  would  more  people  travel  on  the  Congo  River  than  on  the  roads, 
trains  and  airplanes? 

What  does  "a  river  of  many  moods"  mean? 
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What  is  an  island?  How  does  the  "forty  thousand  in  the  Congo" 
af:^ect  travel  on  the  river?  ^ 

What  are  some  other  uses  of  the  river? 

How  does  the  river  help  to  keep  the  cities  "alive”? 


Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  students  the  modern  features  of 
^nshasa,  a bustling  city  in  the  Congo  and  a tiny  village  outside  of 
the  city.  (See  Figure l4.) 

Teacher  Background 

In  Kinshasa  and  other  Congolese  cities,  it  is  not  umiguffii  to  see 
a Congolese  businessman  hurrying  along  a palm-shaded  street,  his 
briefcase  swinging  at  his  side.  He  is  likely  to  be  dashing  to  a 

meeting  with  American,  French,  Japanese,  or  other  foreign  business- 
men. 


In  the  villages  the  men  and  boys  spend  their  days  taking  care  of 
the  livestock,  mostly  chickens  and  goats,  if  they  live  near  one 
of  the  Congo’s  many  rivers  or  lak^s,  they  may  take  time  out  to 
fish.  But  fishing  is  more  than  a sport  - it's  an  occupation. 

Ihe  village  women  tend  to  the  farming  - usually  on  «tr>nn  plots  of 
land  hacked  out  of  the  dense  rain  forest.  They  plant  and  harvest 
crops  of  peanuts,  corn,  and  cassava  (a  tropical  plant  whose  root 
IS  used  as  food).  Those  crops  not  needed  at  home  are  sold  in 
local  markets  or  else  carted  off  to  the  nearest  river  hi^way. 

The  Congo  River  ana  its  many  tributaries  are  the  watery  highwa^rs 
of  the  Congo,  and  villagers  usually  can  find  a riverboat  merchaiit 
ready  to  buy  crops  which  later  will  be  resold  in  the  cities. 

Adapted  from  "The  Congo".  Junior 
Scholastic,  March, 7>  I969. 

What  features  would  you  expect  to  find  in  a modern  city? 

Kinshasa  reminds  you  of  what  cities  in  the  United  States? 

Why  do  the  villagers  sell  the  crops  that  are  not  needed  at  home? 

What  is  the  relationship  of  the  villagers  to  the  cities?  How  is 
this  relationship  similar  bo  the  "truck  farms**  outside  cities  in 
the  United  States? 
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Kinshasa,  Congo 


Figure 
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R:ovide  opportunities  for  the  students  to 
the  Bantu- speakers  culture,  (individuals 


report  on  various 
or  small  groups) 


i 

aspects  of 


Prepare  a chart  with  the  students 


on  the  procedures  for  making  a report. 


Report  Outline 

1.  As  you  read,  list  and  define  the  underlined  words. 

2.  Summarize  what  you  have  learned  in  your  own  words, 

3.  Give  your  report  a title. 

4.  Write  three  questions  about  your  topic  that  you  wish 
to  know  more  about, 

5.  Te3J.  whether  your  article  shows  a traditional  or 
modern  way  of  life.  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Illustrate  what  you  have  learned. 

7.  Write  any  new  ideas  that  the  material  you  read  sug- 
gests to  you,*  ^ 

*For  fast  workers. 


following  statements  from  Let's  Travel  in  the 
Glenn  J^'-tler.  Take  into  consideration  the  Intereat.  «nd 

foom  easy  to  difficult.  C^uS?f^<^ 
inli^?^  quL'tions  and  answer 


1. 


There  a^  no  wall  flowers  at  the  village  celebration.  One 

to  stomp  out  a 

difficult  dance,  each  dance  is  different  from  the  other, 

^ past  event  of  pride  or  prosperitv. 

® history,  and  they  keep  it  felvrby 
dancing  and  singing  its  great  moments  at  their  fetes 


Kittler,  p,  29. 


2. 


A perambulator  for  a Congo  baby  is  his  mother’ 
ever  she  leaves  the  family  hut,  she  slings  her 
her  back  and  tucks  him  firmly  inside  her  robe, 
graceful  walk  soon  lulls  the  baby  to  sleep. 


s back.  When- 
youngest  around 
Her  slow. 


Kittler,  p.  42. 


Report  Outline 

1.  As  you  read,  list  and  define  the  underlined  words. 

2.  Summarize  what  you  have  learned  in  your  own  words. 

3.  Give  your  report  a title. 

4.  Write  three  questions  about  your  topic  that  you  wish 
to  know  mere  about. 

5.  Tell  vrhether  your  article  shows  a traditional  or 
modern  way  of  life.  Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

6.  Illustrate  what  you  have  learned. 

7.  Write  any  new  ideas  that  the  material  you  read  sug- 
gests to  you.* 


< 


*For  fast  workers. 

t 


Distribute  the  following  statements  from  Let*s  Travel  in  the  Congo  by 
Glenn  Kittier.  Take  into  consideration  the  interest  and  reading  level 
of  each  child.  They  range  from  easy  to  difficult.  Circulate  around 
the  room  as  the  children  work.  Discuss  the  information  and  answer 
individual  questions. 

1.  There  are  no  wall  flowers  at  the  village  celebration.  One 
group  after  another  gathers  around  the  fire  to  stomp  out  a 
difficult  dance,  each  dance  is  different  from  the  other, 
each  telling  a story  of  some  past  event  of  pride  or  prosperity. . . 
The  Congolese  have  a long  history,  and  they  keep  it  alive  by 
dancing  and  singing  its  great  moments  at  their  fetes . 

Kittier,  p.  29* 


2.  A perambulator  for  a Congo  baby  is  his  mother’s  back.  When- 
ever she  leaves  the  family  hut,  she  slings  her  youngest  around 
her  back  and  tucks  him  firmly  inside  her  robe.  Her  slow, 
graceful  walk  soon  l^in  ^ the  baby  to  sleep. 

Kittier,  p.  42. 


3.  The  variety  of  food  set  out  in  the  market  is  amazing:  manioc, 

yams  and  lima  beans,  bananas,  sweet  tomatoes,  tiny  gray  eggs 
from  chickens  which  are  also  on  sale,  dried  caterpillars, 
chunks  of  hippo  meat,  live  fish  in  buckets,  locusts,  skinned 
monkeys  and  game  birds  - the  choice  is  endless  and  for  every 
taste . 


Kittier,  p.  21. 
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h.  Twice  a day,  wood»b\irning  engines  haul  3.ong  lines  of  freight 
cars  up  the  steep  hills  to  the  Leopoldville  shipyards,  and 
here  cargo  is  loaded  aboard  the  stem-wheelers  that  ply  the 
Congo  River  to  Stanleyville. 

Kittler,  p.  l8. 


5.  The  Congolese  belief  th«  . a wosian's  place  is  in  the  hoine  ex- 

plains why  men  do  the  sewing  (using  modern  sewing  machines) 
usually  done  by  women  in  other  lands.  Even  in  the  missions 
and  in  the  homes  of  Europeans,  men  servants  do  the  cooking 
and  the  housework.  Men  are  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  clerks 
in  the  shops  and  typists  in  the  offices.  Such  jobs  enable 
men  to  earn  extra  money  while  their  wives  remain  home,  rais- 
ing the  childi*en,  weeding  the  vegetable  garden,  attending 
the  cattle.  

Kittler,  p.  38. 

6.  Here  is  the  king  of  Africa  - the  lion.  And  a lazy  king  he 
is,  too.  Despite  his  fierce  reputation,  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  sleeping,  and  the  only  time  he  hunts  for  food  is  when  his 
mate  is  about  to  present  him  with  cubs.  Lions  can  run  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour  - usually  when  they  are  running  away.  A 
lioness,  however,  is  a far  different  animal.  She  is  the 
hunter,  the  killer,  and  she  is  also  a good  wife.  After  she 
kills  a zebra,  gazelle  or  antelope,  she  steps  aside  and  lets 
her  husband  eat  first. 

Kittler,  p.  53. 


7»  In  the  heart  of  scrublands  of  Kasai  Province  lies  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  Africa  - rich  mines  that  produce  most  of 
the  world* s Industrial  diamonds. 

...Each  day  cartons  of  rough  diamonds  are  flown  to 
London  to  be  polished  and  cut,  eventually  to  find  their  way 
to  factories  around  the  world. 

Kittler,  p.  62. 


It  is  powerful  magic.  When  the  witch  doctor  puts  on  his  crown 
of  parrot  feathers,  when  he  hangs  gourds  or  weird  potions 
around  his  neck,  and  when  he  wails  his  chant  and  throws  his 
assortment  of  colored  stones  and  bone  chips  on  the  ground  to 
read  the  messages  of  the  spirits,  he  becomes  a fascinating 
figure. 


8. 
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Kittler,  p.  74, 
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. The  Congolese  belief  that  a woman’s  plav.e  is  in  the  home  ex- 
plains why  men  do  the  sewing  (using  modern  sewing  machines) 
usually  done  by  women  in  other  lands.  Even  in  the  missions 
and  in  the  homes  of  Europeans,  men  servants  do  the  cooking 
and  the  housework.  Men  are  nurses  in  the  hospitals,  clerks 
in  the  shops  and  typists  in  the  offices.  Such  jobs  enable 
men  to  earn  extra  money  while  their  wives  remain  home,  rais- 
ing the  children,  weeding  the  vegetable  garden,  at  bending 
the  cattle. 

Kittler,  p.  38. 


6.  Here  is  the  king  of  Africa  - the  lion.  And  a lazy  king  he 

is,  too.  Despite  his  fierce  reputation,  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  sleeping,  and  the  only  time  he  hunts  for  food  is  when  his 
mate  is  about  to  present  him  with  cubs.  Lions  can  run  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour  - usually  when  they  are  running  away.  A 
lioness,  however,  is  a far  different  animal.  She  is  the 
hunter,  the  killer,  and  she  is  also  a good  wife.  After  she 
kills  a zebra,  gazelle  or  antelope,  she  steps  aside  and  lets 
her  husband  eat  first. 

Kittler,  p.  53. 


7.  In  the  heart  of  scrublands  of  Kasai  Province  lies  one  of  the 
great  treasures  of  Africa  - rich  mines  that  produce  most  of 
the  world’s  industrial  diamonds. 

...Each  day  cartons  of  rough  diamonds  are  flown  to 
London  to  be  polished  and  cut,  eventually  to  find  their  way 
to  factories  around  the  world. 

Kittler,  p.  62. 


8.  It  is  powerful  magic.  Vihen  the  witch  doctor  puts  on  his  crown 
of  parrot  feathers,  when  he  hangs  gourds  or  weird  potions 
aro\ind  his  neck,  and  when  he  wails  his  ^an^  and  throws  his 
assortment  of  colored  stones  and  bone  ch  on  the  ground  to 
read  the  messages  of  the  spirits,  he  becomes  a fascinating 
figure . 

Kittler,  p. 


9.  There  are  four  national  parks  in  the  Congo.  One  is  in  the 
south  in  Katanga,  uhe  others  in  the  northeast.  They  are  all 
game  reserves  where  hunting  is  not  allowed.  The  animals  seem 
to  know  it,  and  thus  gather  there  in  great  numbers.  ...Albert 
National  Park  is  the  world’s  only  reserve  for  gorillas. 

...An  always  interesting  si^t  is  the  skeleton  of  some  unfor- 
tunate creature.  Whatever  the  cause  of  death,  vultures, 
hyenas  and  ants  pick  the  bones  clean  within  a few  hours. 

Kittler,  p.  k9. 
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10.  ...If  captiared  before  the  age  of  five,  the  African  elephant 

can  be  taught  to  do  the  heavy  draft  work  arotind  the  logging 
camps  and  mine  fields.  Huge  yet  quiet,  intelligent  and 
dependable,  the  magnificent  beast  is  worth  many  times  his 
weight  in  human  workers. 

Kittler,  p.  50. 


11.  Taking  his  place  in  village  life  comes  early  to  a Congolese. 
There  is  always  work  to  be  done  and  never  enough  hands  to  dc 
it.  Congolese  children  of  five  already  have  their  chores  - 
in  the  field,  in  the  hut,  at  the  river’s  edge.  To  older  toys 
goes  the  daily  task  of  inspecting  the  fish  traps,  repairing 
them,  cleaning  them,  weaving  new  traps  when  the  old  wear  out. 

Instead  of  resenting  these  restrictions  on  their  playtime,  the 
Congolese  youngsters  welcome  them.  To  be  a working  member  of 
their  village  means  that  they  are  growing  up,  and  they  are 
impatient  for  it.  Congo  families  in  the  bush  are  not  separated 
by  the  necessities  of  earning  a livelihood.  During  the  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  seasons,  the  whole  family  goes  together  to 
the  fields  to  work.  When  a boy  is  seven,  he  joins  his  father 
on  hunting  trips,  learning  how  to  track  game,  how  to  use  a 
lance  and  a bow  and  arrow,  how  to  skin  and  butcher  a gazelle 
or  zebra  where  it  falls.  At  the  same  age  Congolese  girls  are 
taught  by  their  mothers  to  grind  maize,  to  weave  brooms  and 
sleeping  mats  and  to  identify  the  nonpolsonous  herbs  and  wild 
fruit  that  fill  out  the  family  menu.  Being  ysung  in  the  Congo 
is  a time  of  adventure,  discovery  and  usefulness,  certainly  a 
time  to  be  envied  by  other  young  people  whose  chores  at  home 
are  usually  limited  to  drying  dishes  or  watering  the  lawn. 

Kittler,  p. 


12.  What  could  he  more  African  than  thatched  roofs?  And  in  Africa 
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what  could  be  more  practical?  In  recent  years,  some  well- 
intentioned  Europeans  tried  to  convince  the  bush-Congolese 
that  they  should  build  themselves  more  durable  homes,  but  the 
Europeans  soon  discovered  that  the  natives  had  been  ri^t  in 
building  the  way  they  did.  Thatched  roofs  not  only  keep  a 
house  diy,  they  keep  it  cool,  and  on  the  equator  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Important,  too,  is  the  matter  of  economy.  The  elephant  grass, 
the  straw  and  the  palm  fronds  that  go  into  a thatched  roof 
are  plentiful  and  free.  When  a new  house  is  built,  the  women 
collect  roofing  material  from  surrounding  fields  and  tie  it 
into  thick  bunches,  then  men  climb  up  on  the  framework  and 


Kittler,  p.  50. 


11.  Taking  his  place  in  village  life  comes  early  to  a Congolese. 

There  is  always  work  to  be  done  and  never  enough  hands  to  do 
it.  Congolese  children  of  five  already  have  their  chores  - 
in  the  field,  in  the  hut,  at  the  river’s  edge.  To  older  boys 
goes  the  daily  task  of  inspecting  the  fish  traps,  repairing 
them,  cleaning  them,  weaving  new  traps  when  the  old  wear  out. 

Instead  of  resenting  these  restrictions  on  their  playtime,  the 
Congolese  youngsters  welcome  them.  To  be  a working  member  of 
their  village  means  that  they  are  growing  up,  and  they  are 
impatient  for  it.  Congo  families  in  the  bush  are  not  separated 
by  the  necessities  of  earning  a livelihood.  During  the  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  seasons,  the  whole  family  goes  together  to 
the  fields  to  work.  When  a boy  is  seven,  he  joins  his  father  t 

on  hunting  trips,  learning  how  to  track  game,  how  to  use  a 
lance  and  a bow  and  arrow,  how  to  skin  and  butcher  a gazelle 
or  zebra  where  it  falls.  At  the  same  age  Congolese  girls  are 
taught  by  their  mothers  to  grind  maize,  to  weave  brooms  and 
sleeping  mats  and  to  identiily  the  nonpoisonous  herbs  and  wild 
fruit  that  fill  out  the  family  menu.  Being  young  in  the  Congo 
is  a time  of  adventure,  discovery  and  usefulness,  certainly  a 
time  to  be  envied  by  other  young  people  whose  chores  at  home 
are  usually  limited  to  drying  dishes  or  watering  the  lawn, 

Kittler,  p.  26. 


12.  What  could  be  more -African  than  thatched  roofs?  And  in  Africa 
what  could  be  more  practical?  In  recent  years,  some  well- 
intentioned  Europeans  tried  to  convince  the  bush-Congolesf; 
that  they  should  build  themselves  more  durable  homes,  but  the 
Europeans  soon  discovered  that  the  natives  had  been  ri^t  in 
building  the  way  they  did.  Thatched  roofs  not  only  keep  a 
house  dry,  they  keep  it  cool,  and  on  the  equator  that  is  im- 
portant. 

Important,  too,  is  the  matter  of  economy.  The  elephant  grass, 
the  straw  the  palm  fronds  that  go  into  a thatched  roof 
are  plentiful  and  free.  When  a new  house  is  built,  the  women 
collect  roofing  material  from  surrounding  fields  and  tie  it 
into  thick  bunches,  then  men  cliiob  up  on  the  framework  and 
fasten  tb*5  bunches  to  bamboo  strips.  The  result  is  a sturdy^ 
roof  that  will  withstand  the  equatorial  downpours  and  reflect 
the  equatorial  sun  better  than  anything  else  available.  New- 
comers to  the  Congo  often  think  the  mud  huts  must  be  unsanitary 
places  to  live,  but  the  opposite  is  true.  The  mud  walls  are 
baked  as  solid  as  brick  before  the  roof  is  built.  The  mud 
floors  can  be  swept  as  clean  as  marble, 

Kittler,  p.  3^. 


Glenn  Kittler,  Let’s  Travel  in  the  Congo. 
New  York:  Travel  Press,  19&1>  PP«  21, 
26,  29,  42,  49,  50,  34,  38,  53,  62,  and  74. 
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Plan  for  a sharing  period. 

Children  nay  present  their  sunaaries  orally. 

Children  should  display  their  illustrations  in  nural  fashion. 

Encourage  the  children  to  question  each  other. 

List  ;ianswex*ed  questions  on  a chart  qo 
dren  may  do  additional  research.^  ^ ^ 
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THEME  C - HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN  GRASSLANDS 


Case  Study:  People  of  the  Paarpa  . 

Introduction 


About  one  fifth  of  the  land  STipface  of  the  earth  has  a natural  cover  of  grass. 

Most  grasslands  lie  between  very  arid  lands,  or  deserts  and  humid  lands  covered 
with  forest  growth.  Some  grasslands  occur  in  humid  climates.  There  are  few 
trees  on  the  grasslands,  because  there  is  not  enough  water  for  many  trees.  The 
land  can  be  used  for  pasture  and  for  hardy  crops  which  do  not  need  much  water. 

The  term  loanipa  is  an  Indian  name  for  treeless  plain.  This  fertile  plain  is 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Argentina  and  spread  out  from  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  Originally  it  was  covered  with  tall  prairie  grass,  excluding 
the  western  edge  where  the  rainfall  was  less,  the  grass  much  shorter,  with 
scrubby  bushes  growing  here  and  there. 

The  pampa  now  fills  the  food  basket  of  Argentina  with  bread  and  meat.  The 
region  has  undergone  major  changes  in  the  recent  past. 

Where  once  the  farmer  depleted  the  land  by  raising  only  one  crop,  he  now 
practices  soil  conservation.  Tall  grasses  have  been  replaced  with  long-rooted 
alfalfa  which  can  survive  times  of  draught.  As  a result,  cattle  do  not  starve 
and  the  rancher  does  not  have  to  be  a nomad  searching  for  food  for  his  herd. 

Wells,  sometimes  operated  by  windmills,  provide  water  when  rain  is  scarce. 

The  pampa  changed  when  barbed  wire  enclosed  the  land.  The  colorful  dSQrs  of 
the  fast-riding,  bolo-slinging  gaucho  came  to  an  end.  Gauchos  have  become 
more  like  our  modern  cowboys.  They  work  on  estancias » brand  calves,  build 
and  mend  fences  and  get  cattle  ready  for  market.  They  live  in  buildings  pro- 
vided for  them  by  the  ranch  owner.  Schools  and  recreacional  facilities  are 
also  found  in  many  estancia  communities. 

With  the  advent  of  railroad  cars  and  refrigerated  ships  and  planes,  there  have 
been  many  improvements  in  the  flow  of  goods  to  cities  in  and  beyond  South  America. 

Ranchers  have  improved  the  quality  of  beef  through  specialization  and  breeding, 
and  refrigerated  storage  and  processing  plants  maintain  this  high  quality  for 
local  consumption  and  export.  With  the  use  of  modern  farm  machinery,  wheat 
and  corn  are  produced  for  export.  Poor  inland  transportation  prevent  other 
South  American  peoples  from  obtaining  adequate  supplies  of  these  crops. 

The  wealtn  and  increased  population  of  the  pampa  have  stimulated  the  growth 
of  Buenos  Aires,  the  business  and  transportation  center  for  this  region. 

The  fertililgr  of  the  land,  the  absence  of  high  mourtains,  the  favorable  climate, 
and  the  existence  of  good  harbors  have  made  possible  a high  standard  of  living 
for  the  people  of  the  pampas. 

1.  Locating  Grassland  Regions  of  the  World 

a.  Using  an  atlas,  encyclopedia  and  world  vegetation  maps,  locate  the 
grasslands  of  the  world.  Have  children  note  the  locations  according 
to  latitudes  in  North  and  South  America.  Some  children  may  be  able 
to  understand  the  three  broad  categories  of  grasslands  - steppes, 
prairies  and  savannas. 
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On  v^ich  continents  are  grasslands  located? 

Which  continents  have  grasslspids  in  middle  latitudes? 

Which  continents  have  grsisslands  in  low  latitudes? 

How  does  rainfall  affect  the  growth  of  grass? 

Why  are  there  few  tpees  on  grasslands? 

How  does  a long,  drjr  climate  affect  the  grassland? 

1 

I 

Name  the  different  types  of  grassland  areas. 

On  which  continent  do  we  find  steppes?  savannas?  Brairies? 

What  is  the  name  of  the  grassland  in  the  middle  latitudes  which 
receives  lots  of  rain? 


Developing  an  Understanding  of  the  Geography  and  Climate  of  the  Argentine  Pagg)a 

a.  Help  the  students  locate  the  Argentina  grasslands  by  using  a physical- 
political  wan  map  of  South  America  or  a geoOTaphical  regions  map. 

Discuss  the  latitudinal  lines  on  all  maps.  (See  Figure  1.) 

Can  you  locate  the  lowest  land  areas  in  South  American? 

Which  lowland  area  is  closest  to  the  equator? 

How  does  latitude  make  the  southern  lowlands  different  from  the 
Amazon  lowland? 
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Reprinted  with  permission, 

Fideler  & Kvande,  South  America,  Grand  Rapids: 
Fideier  Co,,  p,  11. 


Figure  1 

I 
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southern  part 

ScS^«®7sae^T2!r'"^  the  Pea^a 

P^w  can  you  tell  that  «,st  of  the  Pea^a  la  flatlandT 

- “-tural  Une  of  aeparatlon 

«««nt  of  rain  that  falla 

■'“  “-"t  Of  rainfall  have  on  the 

«hy  do  pe^le  Oho  live  on  the  I^a  hardly  ever  aee  trees  or  hills? 
What  city  is  located  on  the  Pan^a? 

Hbw  can  you  tell  that  this  city  is  a port  city? 
a>w  does  flatland  help  the  city  to  grow? 

«hat  advantages  does  flatland  have  for  transportation  systems? 

S “"t^e£S“llircTOS^for*|^^!e?  Vrdblsm 

Bhw  does  the  pa^a  compare  oith  the  pra^ia  lands  in  the  United  States, 

eoiaer  climate.  ^^dL^tiSs^S'Sm^e?*^""”" 

Why  is  the  weather  warmest  at  the  equator? 

Whac  does  climate  mean? 

^h?"^  *°  as  you  move  north  the  e^tor? 

What  is  the  Closest  latitude  tc  Nev  York  city?  Buenos  Aires? 

~»5>are  vlth  that  of 
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ArgenNno  i$  South  Americo't  second  iorgosl  country. 


Region 

Lend  Features 

Climate 

Pompo 

Vast,  fertile 
plain,  located 
in  east  cen- 
tral Argentina. 

Hot  summers, 
mild  winters. 
Moderate 
rainfall. 

Pcriogonio 

Vast,  windswept 
plateaus  in  south- 
ern Argentina. 

Mild  summers, 
colder  winters. 
Little  rain. 

Andos 

Mountcdns 

High,  rugged  cen- 
tral and  northern 
ranges.  Lower  in 
far  south. 

Cold  on  peaks, 
warmer  in  val- 
leys. Dry  in 
north,  rainier 
toward  south. 

Gran 

Chaco 

Grassy  lowland 
with  trees. 
Located  between 
ParanA  River  and 
Andes. 

Very  hot  sum- 
mers, mild  win- 
ters. Moderate 
rainfall  in  east, 
drier  in  west. 

Northeast 

Swamps  and  roll- 
ing grasriandc  be- 
tween Paranh  and 
Uruguay  rivers. 
Small  s^ion  Bra- 
zilian Highlands 
in  northeast. 

Hot  summers, 
mild  winters. 
Heavy  rainfall 
in  north,  drier 
toward  south. 

Reprinted  with  permission.  Fideler  & Kvande, 
South  America,  Grand  Rapids;  Fideler  Co., 

pp.  I88-I9O. 

Figure  2 
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OS? 

which  shows  Buenos  Aires  and  Chicago 
during  the  «onth  of  January.  Guide  students  in  making  hynotSe^o^ 

eTOator\r?n^S  airtime  in  Argentina  and  other  lands  south-  of  the 
G xs  in  Decentoer,  January,  and  February."  (See  Figure  it.) 


January  in  Chicago 


Summertime  in  Argentlno  and  other  land,  south  of  the  equator  litaSmber'joLi^ 


or«  ?e'jri«*iry. 


permission. 

South  America.  Grand  Bapids 
Fideler  Co.,  1962,  p,  21. 


Figure  h 


Summertime  in  Argentino  and  other  lands  south  of  the  equator  is  in  December,  January,  and  February. 


Reprinted  with  permission. 

Fideler  and  Kvande,  South  America>  Grand  Rapids: 
Fideler  Co.,  19^2,  p.  21. 

Figure  4 


Where  is  Chicago? 

What  does  the  picture  tell  us  ahout  Chicago? 

How  can  we  use  the  globe  to  learn  about  the  climate  of  Chicago? 
Where  is  Buenos  Aires? 

Why  does  Buenos  Aires  have  summer  during  the  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February? 
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e.  Reinforce  the  children’s  understanding  of  the  contrast  in  climates  north 
and  south  of  the  equator.  Duplicate  information  for  class  discussion: 

It  is  summer  in  Buenos  Aires  when  it  ia  winter  in  Chicago. 

On  a cold  day  in  January,  we  hoard  a plane  in  Chicago  to  begin 
a Jet  flight  to  Buenos  Aires,  in  South  America.  In  Chicago,  it 
is  only  ten  degrees  above  zero.  Snow  is  falling.  The  people 
at  the  airport  are  wearing  heavy  winter  clothing. 

Less  than  twenty-four  hours  after  leaving  Chicago,  we  land  at  the 
airport  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  sun  is  shining  brightly  on  this 
January  day,  and  we  see  that  the  people  here  are  dressed  in  light 
summer  clothes.  It  seems  strange  to  us  to  carry  the  winter  coats 
that  we  were  wearing  when  we  began  our  flight  yesterday  from  Chicago. 

Fideler,  South  America^  Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Co.,  1966, 
pp.  21-227  ' 


What  does  ’weather’  mean? 

What  temperatures  do  we  usually  think  of  when  we  talk  about 
winter  weather?  Summer  weather? 

How  can  you  e^qperience  a change  of  weather  from  ten  degrees 
above  zero  to  seventy  or  eighty  degrees  above  zero  during 
a twenty- four  hour  period? 

How  is  it  possible  to  leave  Chicago  in  id.nter  and  find  summer 
in  Argentina  within  a twenty- four  hour  trip? 

f.  Help  the  student  understand  how  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun  on  its 
tilted  axis,  causing  seasons.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Board  of  Education  Science  Bulletins.  (See  Figure  5.) 
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What  would  happen  to  the  seoioni; 
to  day  and  night;  If  the  oxli  of  the  earth 
were  like  thli? 


Suppose  the  oxli  of  ^e  earth  were  tilted 
mow  than  It  li.  What  would  happen  K>doy  end 
night  and  to  Hie  leoioni? 


the  "Mn** 


To  show  revolution:  one  child  (earth)  moves  oround  another  child  (sun).  At  "earth”  looks  ot 
the  sun  seems  to  move  ogoinst  the  background.  This  apporent  motion  of  the  sun  is 
caused  by  earth's  motion. 

Seasons  are  ^caused  becouse  earth's  axis  is  tilted  and  the  oxis  otwoys  points  toward  the  same 
port  of  the  sky— toward  Polaris,  or  the  North  Stor.  Drawing  on  the  ri(^t  shows  the  tilt  of  the 
axis  ond  eorth's  position  ot  different  seosons.  Labels  refer  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 


O-Q-O 


Summer 


Winter 


Whot  would  happen  to  the  seosons; 
to  doy  ond  night;  if  the  oxis  of  the  earth 
were  like  this? 


Suppose  the  oxis  of  me  earth  were  tilted 
mere  thon  it  is.  What  would  hoppen  todoy  and 
night  ond  to  the  seosons? 


Courtesy  of  the  Hayden  Planetarium 


Figure  5 
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g.  Make  a coarparison  of  temperatiires  in  Hew  York  and  Buenos  Aires.  Find  each 
city  on  a map  or  globe  and  review  latitudinal  influences.  Discuss  tempera- 
tures as  shown  on  bar  chart  below.  Have  children  color  the  section  of  the 
bar  as  follows: 


blue  for  cold,  green  for  cool,  yellow  for  warm  and  red  for  hot. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

New  York 

cold 

cold 

cool 

cool 

warm 

hot 

hot 

hot 

warm 

warm 

cool 

cold 

Buenos  Aires 

k 

hot 

hot 

hot 

warm 

warm 

cool 

cool 

warm 

warm. 

warm 

warm 

hot 

Adapted  ftom  Melvina  Svec, 
J^ted  States,  Canada  and  Latin  America. 
TWofl&ook),  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  196^, 

p.  127. 


Which  city  is  farthest  from  the  equator? 

What  happens  to  the  tengperatures  as  you  go  further  north  or 
south  of  the  equator? 

How  can  you  guess  the  seasons  of  each  city  by  reading  the 
chart? 

h.  Review  the  understanding  of  climatic  differences  between  Buenos  Aires  a'nd 
New  York  City  by  a dramatization.  Have  the  children  assume  occitpational 
roles  and  discuss  their  activities  in  terms  of  the  weather  of  each  area 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

Faarmers  discussing  planting  and  harvesting  times. 

Street  cleaners  watering  streets  and  shoveling  snow. 

School  children  - clothing  needed  for  school. 

Air  conditioner  salesmen. 

Christmas  shoppers  discussing  clothing  gifts. 


i.  ^ide  the  children  in  understanding  the  assets  and  lietbilities  of  the  paa5>a. 
Divide  class  into  groups  so  that  slower  pupils  receive  assistance  from 
better  readers.  Distribute  copies  of  a chart  showing  climate  and  land 
features. 

o 

ERJC  group  work  together  to  complete  the  chart  and  decide  if  they 

““  would  like  to  live  on  the  pampa.  Divide  the  resTilts  into  ’’pros  and  cons." 


aw  York 
aenos  Aires 


h. 
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cold 

cold 

cool 

cool 

warm 

hot 

hot 

hot 

warm 

warm 

cool 

cold 

hot 

hot 

hot 

warm 

warm 

cool 

cool 

warm 

warm 

warm 

warm 

hot 

Adapted  flrosi  Melvdna  Svec^ 
United  States,  Canada  and  Latin  America, 
t^orkbook;,  Bosion:  Ginn  and  Co*,  19^29 

p,  127. 


city  is  fartlaest  tram  the  equator? 

What  happens  to  the  tejoperatures  as  you  go  further  north  or 
south  of  the  equator? 

How  can  you  guess  the  sesusons  of  each  city  by  reading  the 
chart? 

Review  the  wg  of  climatic  differences  between  Buenos  Aires  and 

New  York  City  by  a dramatization,  have  the  children  assume  occ\q?ational 
roles  discuss  their  activities  in  terms  of  the  weather  of  each  area 
at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 

Farmers  discussing  planting  and  harvesting  times. 

Street  cleaners  watering  streets  and  shoveling  snow. 

School  children  - clothing  needed  for  school. 

Air  conditioner  salesmen, 

Christmas  shoppers  discussing  clothing  gifts. 


Guide  the  children  in  understanding  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  pampa. 
Divide  class  into  groups  so  that  slower  pupils  receive  assistance  from 
better  readers.  Distribute  copies  of  a chart  showing  climate  and  land 
features, 

RAve  each  group  work  together  to  complete  the  chart  and  decide  if  they 
would  like  to  live  on  the  pampa.  Divide  the  results  into  pros  and  cons. 


Climate  and  Land  Features  of  the  Pampa__ 

Helpful 

Problem 

Fesrbile  soil 

Short,  mild  winters  , ^ 

Few  streams  or  rivers 

Flat  land 

tfedium  rainfall  — 

No  gravel  pits  or  stone  quarries  _ 

Sudden  cool  spells 

% 

I 


1 
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J.  teu  a fiorum  to  aeveiop  aimreoiaticm  fv».  * 

Have  representatives  tjms  richness  of  the  prairie 

their  charts  foHSf^S.  PosltioS 

^!Lj^_Uses  the  Pampu 

‘^m^too  South  Snerlt*! 

s«»  - «.»».« » 6. , 

aquo^lock?^^  ^ house?  In  your  block?  in  your 

^th=v.«„..„hl,hh.„^.^, 

How  does  a population  map  heln  «a  t.  ^ 

yw  aafce  a population  ^ 

^ ^ the  p<^tion 

«hat  area  of  virgentina  has  a p^ion  of  .500  and  over*? 

Why  do  so  manjr  people  live  in  this  area? 

Why  is  the  Panpa  good  for  ranching  and  fanning? 
a>»  is  the  Pan»a  sindlar  to  our  Middle  West? 


064 


Reprinted  with  permission, 

Fideler  & Kvande,  South  Americaa  Grand  Rapids; 
Fideler  Co.,  1968.  p.  70. 

Figure  6 
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b. 


Reject  the  illustrations  of  people  working 
auring  a class  discussion*  (See  Figure  7.) 


on  the  pantpa  for  reference 


Courtesy  of  the  United  Nations 
Figure  7 

What  do  the  illustrations  tell  us  about  life  on  the  Pampa? 
Why  is  much  of  the  land  used  for  raising  cattle? 

Why  is  the  cattle  called  "heef  cattle"? 

What  other  type  of  cattle  do  you  know? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  raising  one  type  of  cattle? 


Disadvantages? 
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c,  IDitroduce  the  class  to  the  estanela  by  rewitisg  or  reading  aloud 
information  to  meet  the  comprehension  abilities  of  the  students* 

Most  of  the  land  on  the  FaBg>a  is  divided  into  larga  ranches 
Slid  farms  called  estancias  * Some  estanclas  are  over  otiq 
hundred  thousand  acres  and  there  are  few  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres*  These  estancias  were  built  by  people  trom 
Spain*  Large  herds  of  goats  and  sheep  roam  the  estancias 
Oil  the  western  part  of  the  Paaipa. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Panrpa  gets  more  rain  than  the  western 
part.  It  is  a good  place  to  raise  cattle  and  to  farm*  Wheat 
and  com  grew  well  in  its  good  soil*  The  owner  or  estanciero 
is  usual3y  wealthy,  and  has  a large  house  on  the  estancia* 
Often,  now  that  good  highways  and  autonoobiles  Tnfl,fe«*  travel 
easy,  the  owner  also  has  a home  in  Buenos  Aires  or  another 
city.  He  may  spend  much  of  his  time  there,  leaving  the 
ranch  care  to  his  manager,  who  is  called  mavordomo  in 
Spanish. 


Clarence  Sanford,  et  al^  You  and  The  Am^^cas* 
Chicago:  Benific  Press,  pp*  231  - 

Prederick  King,  et  al.  Regions  and  Social  Heeds, 
Illinois : Laidlaw  Bms*,  19bb,  p*  153* 


How  is  the  land  on  the  Pampa  divided? 

Why  are  the  estancias  so  large? 

What  type  of  ranches  are  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Pampa? 

How  do  the  mountains  affect  the  rainfall  of  the  western  Panpa? 

What  difference  would  the  amount  of  rainfall  make  in  the  cattle 
food  grown  in  each  area? 

Why  is  the  eastern  Pampa  bebter  for  cattle -raising  than  the 
western  Panpa? 

Why  is  the  owner  of  the  estancia  usually  weaXthy? 

Why  does  the  estanciero  spend  time  in  the  city? 

How  does  the  mayordomo  help  the  estanciero? 

d.  Guide  children’s  discovery  of  the  estancia  as  the  home  of  different 
groTQ)s  of  people*  Discuss  the  role  of  the  estanciero*  mayordomo* 
peons  and  colonos*  ' 

There  are  many  other  people  Who  live  on  an  estancia  besides  the 
owner,  or  estanciero  and  the  managor,  or  mayordomo*  Usually  thirty 
or  im>re  ranchhands  called  peons  live  and  work  on  an  estancia* 

Houses  are  built  in  Which  peons  live  with  their  families* 

ER|C  Bunkhouses  are  available  for  men  without  families*  Part  of  the 

of  the  estancia  is  rented  out  to  tenant  f ambers  who  are  naiipd  colonos- 
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Spain,  Large  herds  or  goac**  auu  * 

on  the  western  part  of  the  Pajopa, 

Eie  eastern  part  of  the  Pan5>a  gets  “»f 

nart.  It  is  a good  place  to  raise  cattle  and  to  farm,  meat 

Ld  com  grew  well  in  its  good  soil.  The 

is  usually  wealthy,  and  has  a large  house  on  the  estancia. 

Often,  now  that  good  highways  and  aubomohiles  make 
easy,  the  owner  also  has  a home  in  Buenos  Aires  ot  an^he- 
city.  He  may  spend  mch  of  his  time  there,  leaving  .he 
ranch  care  to  his  manager,  who  is  called  mayordo^  in 
Spanish* 

Clarence  Sanford,  et  al.  You  and  The  Mericas, 

Chicago:  Benific  Press,  pp.  231  • 232, 

Frederidt  King,  et  al,  RegiW  and  Social 
Illinois:  Laidlaw  Bros,,  19&t5>  P* 

How  is  the  land  on  the  Panipa  divided? 

Why  are  the  estancias  so  large? 

Whst  type  of  ranches  are  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  Panpa? 

How  do  the  mountains  affect  the  rainfall  of  the  western  Pa»»aJ 

What  difference  would  the  amount  of  ralnfaU  make  in  the  cattle 
food  grown  in  each  area? 

Why  is  the  eastern  Painpa  better  for  cattle-raising  than  the 
western  Paxopa? 

Why  is  the  owner  of  the  estancia  usually  wealthy? 

Why  does  the  estanciero  spend  time  in  the  city? 

How  does  the  mayordomo  help  the  estanciero? 

d.  Ouida  children’s  discorory  of  the  est^la  as  the  ^ 

grottps  of  people.  Discuss  the  role  of  the  estanciero.  P?y<»a<«£. 

peons  and  colonos , 

There  are  many  other  people  who  Uve  on  an  estancia  besides  the 
owner,  or  ^^ciero  and  the  manager,  or  mayordon£.  Usua^  thirty 
or  more  ranchhan&~called  peons,  live  and  wotK  on  an  estmcia. 

Hbitses  are  built Tn  which  peons  live  with  their  families. 

Buhkhouses  are  available  for  men  without  families. 

of  the  estancia  is  rented  out  to  tenant  fanners  who  are  called  colonos. 
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What  other  Jobs  are  done  by  peons? 

Why  do  the  ranch  hands  need  a break? 

How  do  the  peons  help  to  make  meat  an  iioportant  esiport? 
What  are  the  Argentinian  ”coWbpys"  called? 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  gauchos  and  the  peons? 
Why  is  the  gaucho  no  longer  needed  on  the  Paa®a? 


!Ihe  Tenant  Farmer 

After  190C^  thousands  of  pec^le  left  their  homes 
in  Italy 9 Gen&any^  ^ain  or  other  countries  in 
Europe  and  moved  to  Argentina.  They  were  eager 
to  find  work.  The  Argentine  landowners  wanted 
these  people  to  work  on  their  farms.  So  they 
rented  their  grain  farms  to  the  newcomers.  Because 
these  people  lived  and  worked  on  farms,  but  did  not 
own  the  land,  they  were  called  tenant  farmers,  or 
colonos  in  Spanish.  


The  life  of  a tenant  farmer  is  rather  uncertain. 

He  may  work  on  one  farm  only  a short  time.  Perhaps 
after  five  years  the  landowner  will  decide  to  change 
the  land  from  a grain  farm  to  a pasture  for  his  cattle. 
He  will  order  the  tenant  to  plant  alfalfa  on  the  farm 
and  to  move  to  a new  place  to  raise  grain. 

Eor  that  reason,  the  houses  of  tenant  farmers  must  be 
^y  to  build.  They  are  likely  to  be  one  or  two  rooms 
with  adobe  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Nearby  might  “Be 
a garden,  and  some  chickens  and  pigs  to  provide  food 
for  the  family. 

Colonos  grew  wheat,  corn  and  flax,  besides  the  alfalfa 
used  for  feeding  cattle.  Part  of  the  crop  harvested 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  This  is  the  "rent" 
that  the  farmer  pays  for  being  able  to  use  the  land. 

The  corn  grown  is  not  like  com  we  grow  cmd  feed  to 
animals  in  the  United  States.  *It  is  a hard  which 
ships  well.  Most  of  it  is  sent  to  Europe  to  be  used 
as  poultry  feed.  The  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  grown  by 
the  colonos  in  Argentina  make  grain,  like  meat,  an 
important  exposrb. 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  gauchos  and  the  peons? 
Why  is  the  gaucho  no  longer  needed  on  the  Panipa? 


The  Tenant  Farmer 


After  1900^  thousands  of  people  left  their  homes 
in  Italy,  Germany,  Spain  or  other  countries  in 
Europe  and  moved  to  Argentina.  They  were  eager 
to  find  work.  The  Argentine  landowners  wanted 
these  people  to  work  on  their  farm.  So  they 
rented  their  grain  farms  to  the  newcomers.  Because 
these  people  lived  and  worked  on  farms,  but  did  not 
own  the  land,  they  were  called  tenant  farmers,  or 
colonos  in  Spanish. 


The  life  of  a tenant  farmer  is  rather  uncertain. 

He  may  work  on  one  farm  only  a short  tijne.  Perhaps 
after  five  years  the  landowner  will  decite  ^ 
the  land  from  a grain  farm  to  a pasture  for  Ms  cattle. 
He  will  order  the  tenant  to  plant  alfalfa  on  the  farm 
to  move  to  a new  place  to  raise  grain. 


for  that  reason,  the  houses  of  tenant  fanners  must  be 
easy  to  build.  They  are  likely  to  be  one  or  tw  i^ms 
with  adobe  walls  and  thatched  roofs.  Nearby  might  be 
a garden,  and  some  chickens  and  pigs  to  provide  food 

for  the  family. 


Colonos  grew  wheat,  corn  and  flax,  besides  the  alfalfa 

usea  for  fwaing  oattl..  Part  of  ^ 

Delongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  nils  is  the  rert 
that  the  farmer  pays  for  being  able  to  iise  the  land. 


Hie  com  grown  is  not  lUte  com  we  grow  and  feed  to 
^SmS^^the  United  States.  'It  is  a hard  wWdh 

Ships  well.  Mbst  of  it  is  sent  to  Europe  to  he  used 
as  poultry  feed.  The  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  grown  by 
the  colonos  in  Argentina  make  grain,  like  meat,  an 
ilSP01^&&'b  63Cp03ft  • 


Norman  Carls,  et  al.  Knowing  Our  yigl^ors 
in  Tf**tin  America»  New  York!  Holt,  19b*<-e 


Marguerite  Uttley,  et  al,  Ifaited  States, 

and  Latin  America,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co., 

196b,  pp. 
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What  is  a tenant? 

How  is  a tenant  farmer  like  a ’’tenant”  in  a city? 

Where  do  we  find  tenant  farmers  in  the  United  States? 

Why  must  the  tenant  faanaer  on  the  Paapa  have  houses  that  are 
easy  to  build? 

What  crops  are  grown  by  colonos? 
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axf  does  the  tenant  fa«er  pay  rent? 

What  is  done  with  the  crc^s  grown  by  the  colonos? 

, ® thero  *ont  peons  and  oolonos  using 

^Slst  the  0hild;g;nSCT^^^7^arSS^^^  Ham  the  J. 

S+  Pt®ils  describe  the  1oba  ®»°h  grot® 

list  them  on  the  chart.  ^ Peons  as  able  pn^^* 

t,. 

on  the  Pampas,"  McGraw-mil  and  Co*  filmstrip,  "Vacation 

Buenos  Aires?^^^^  ® children  able  to  attend  school  in 

I^ote^e  homes  of  the  peons  as  they  carry  oub  daiOy  activities, 
and  tenant “““ger  to  that  of  the  ranch  bans. 

reading  and  ola^'disc^aLf^"^  Passages  for  groiq,  o^“i^SSl 

®3^^a^Sr^dTth^lhSe'1he%^?  <«»ership,  as  the 
countries  of  Eur^.  Oermany,  or^e  ^r*^®^*' 

in  Latin  AnJ^T. 

i’lsston,  me.,  1966,  p.^si.^^*’  & 

What  does  a f arnmr  h<^  .or  ^ ^ 

togentin^'i^t  h^  of  eho  came  to 

"orking  fbr  short  Xr 

. Mve  a possible  reason  fbr  this. 

iKwses  and*«ttSr*^  banners  have  the  gaucho's  feeling  for 
^ t£“est^S^a®^®  *•“  in  land  ownership 

Pict,^ Bf'tefl^t^^Ser^  *°  S^ve  the  wrong 


Have  individual  piapils  describe  the  jobs  done  by  peons  as  atole  pupils 
list  them  on  the  chjart* 

i.  Give  the  children  a photographic  view  of  an  estancia  danfing  the 
vacation  of  the  manager  *s  children.  Use  the  filmstrip,  "Vacation 
on  the  Pampas,"  McGraw-Hill  and  Co. 

Why  are  the  manager’s  children  able  to  attend  school  in 
Buenos  Aires? 

Note  the  homes  of  the  peons  as  they  carry  out  daily  activitiec. 

Compare  the  life  of  the  manager  to  that  of  the  ranch  hands 
and  tenant  farmers, 

j.  Challenge  your  "thinkers"  with  a ”thini?dng-cap”  assignment.  Help 

the  class  discuss  the  lack  of  incentive  for  progress  that  is  ihherent 
in  tenant  farming.  Use  the  following  passages  for  group  or  individual 
reading  and  class  discussion: 

The  tenant  farmers  do  not  take  pride  in  land  ownership,  as  the 
estancieros  do.  Nor  do  they  share  the  feeling  the  gauchos  have  for 

horses  and  cattle.  They  take  pride  in  farming  the  land,  like  their 
parents  or  grandparents  in  Italy,  Germaz^,  Spain,  or  the  other 
countries  of  Europe. 

Norman  Carls,  et  al.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors 
in  Latin  America,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & 
Winston,  Inc.,  1§66,  p.  28l. 

What  does  a faanner  hope  for  when  he  travels  to  a new  land? 

It  has  "been  said  that  of  over  six  million  people  who  cane  to 
Argentina  almost  half  of  theia  returned  to  their  countries  after 
working  for  short  periods.  Give  a possible  reason  for  this. 

Why  don’t  the  tenant  farmers  have  the  gaucho's  feeling  for 
horses  and  cattle? 

Why  don’t  tenant  farmers  have  the  sane  pride  in  land  ownership 
as  the  estancieros  do? 

Tell  why  the  following  two  phrases  can  be  used  to  give  the  wrong 
picture  of  tenant  farmers: 

(a)  do  not  take  pride  in  landownership 

(b)  take  pride  in  fanning  the  land 

Generally  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  is  a tenant  farm  and  which  is 
not.  The  few  farmers  who  own  their  land  are  more  likely  to  have 
better  houses  and  more  farm  buildings.  The  farm  owners  are 
willing  to  build  better  homes,  since  they  eigpect  to  live  on  the 
land  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Adapted  from  Robert  Harper,  et  al.  Learning  ^out  Latin 
America » New  Jersey:  Silver  Burdett  Co,,  19b2»  P.  2^, 


Hubert  Herring,  A Mstory  of  Latin  America«  New  York: 
Knopf,  1961,  p,  61S, 
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What  is  one  way  of  telling  a tenant  farm? 

Why  would  a landowning  fanner  be  more  interested  in  isinrovlns 

inn  a ^ 


W shovM  a fanner  who  rents  the  land  feel  no  great  need  to 
imS*rove  upon  it? 

How  would  you  help  the  tenant  faamer? 

h#  Investigate  the  working  quarters  on  the  estcuacia# 

5br  information  and  further  develojnnent  see: 

Norman  Carls,  et  al.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Latin  America. 
New  York:  Holt,  19647  p.  281. " 

Margaret  Uttley,  et  al.  The  United  States. 

^tin  America  a Boston:  Ginn  cuid  Co,,  p,  29, 
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4#  How  People  Have  Lived  on  Pftiwpn 

*’*  identif^ng  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  people 

of  the  Pampa  by  helping  children  study  about  the  North  American  Plains 
Indians  and  the  European  settlers.  Individual  and/or  group  reports 
may  be  given  about  the  two  groins  of  people, 

In  irndfirstandlng  the  conflict  between  the  Indians  and 

iaeortance  of  the  Gaucho  in  the  history 

■Bie  Spanish  explorers  and  settlers  did  not  come  onto  enroty 
i*en  they  came  to  Anerica.  Indians  Uwed  there.  In  a continent 
with  as  many  different  kinds  of  land  and  climate  as  South  America, 
you  would  expect  to  find  many  kinds  of  Indians  living  in  as  many 
ways.  That  is  what  the  Spanish  found. 

^e  Indian  of  the  Paapa  did  not  live  in  permanent  comanmities, 

^ey  moved  around  over  the  plains,  following  the  herds.  The 
Indies  used  the  animals  for  food  and  many  other  things.  Later 
the  Danish  settlers  brought  cattle  and  sheep  which  multiplied 
fast  on  the  fertile  grasslands.  The  cattle  paved  a 'my  for  a 
new  kind  of  person  in  Argentina,  He  was  the  gaucho. 

Gauchos  were  men  hired  to  herd  cattle,  Jtony  gauclios  were  of 
mixed  Danish  and  Indian  background,  A awnT  i w nu.’&er  were  of 
Aftfican  descent.  The  gauchos  and  Ihdians  disagreed  about  the 
land,  Ihe  Indians  considered  the  pledns  their  homeland.  After 
ma^  battles  to  keep  their  land,  the  Indians  were  finally  pushed 
wt  of  the  Pampa  around  the  year  1880.  Only  a few  Indians  are 
^fb  today,  and  they  live  on  land  that  is  set  aside  for  them. 

These  lands  are  called  reser/ations. 
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improve  upon  it? 

How  would  you  help  the  tenant  farmer? 

k.  Investigate  the  working  quarters  on  the  estancia. 

For  information  and  further  development  see: 

Norman  Carls,  et  al.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Latin  America, 
New  York:  Holt,  1964,  p.  2ol, 

Margaret  Uttley,  et  al.  The  United  States,  Canada  and 
Latin  America,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  p.  29. 


4,  How  People  Have  lived  on  the  Pampa 

a.  Provide  a basis  for  identifying  difficulties  and  problems  of  the  people 
of  the  Paaopa  by  helping  children  study  about  the  North  American  Plains 
Indians  and  the  European  settlers.  Individual  and/or  group  reports 
may  be  given  about  the  two  groups  of  people. 

b.  Guide  children  in  understanding  the  conflict  between  the  Indians  and 
the  Danish.  Also  point  out  the  iisportance  of  the  Gaucho  in  the  history 
of  the  Pampa. 

The  Spanish  explorers  and  settlers  did  not  ccmae  onto  empty  lands 
when  they  came  to  America.  Indians  lived  there.  In  a continent 
with  as  many  different  kinds  of  land  and  climate  as  South  America, 
you  would  expect  to  find  many  kinds  of  Indians  living  in  as  many 
ways.  That  is  what  the  Spanish  found. 

The  of  the  Pampa  did  not  live  in  permanent  comytunities. 

They  moved  around  over  the  plains,  following  the  herds.  The 
Indians  used  the  anlmcas  for  food  and  many  other  things.  Later 
the  Spanish  settlers  brought  cattle  and  sheep  Which  multiplied 
fast  on  the  fertile  grasslands.  The  cattle  paved  a way  for  a 
new  kind  of  person  in  Argentina.  He  was  the  gaucho. 

Gauchos  were  men  hired  to  herd  cattle.  Many  gauchos  were  of 
mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  background.  A smaller  number  were  of 
African  descent.  The  gauchos  and  Indians  disagreed  about  the 
land.  The  Indiana  considered  the  plains  their  homeland.  After 
many  battles  to  keep  their  land,  the  Indians  were  finally  pushed 
out  of  the  Pampa  around  the  year  i860.  Only  a few  Indians  are 
left  today,  they  live  on  land  that  is  set  aside  for  them. 

These  lands  are  called  reservations. 

Adapted  from  Carls,  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Latin  America, 
New  York:  Holt,  1964,  pp.  257-25b. 

Hubert  Herring,  A History  of  Latin  Americaa  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1961,  p.  695. 
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How  does  this  description  of  the  Indians  compare  with  that  of 
the  Indians  who  once  lived  on  the  Horth  America  plains? 

my  are  there  many  different  groups  of  Indians  living  in  South 
America? 

What  are  the  reasons  for  the  different  backgrounds  of  the  gauchos? 

Why  would  the  gauchos  have  conflicts  with  the  Indians?  (See  Figure  8) 

How  do  ^u  think  the  Indians  felt  about  the  S|paniai*ds  settling  on 
the  plains?  ^ 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  fact  that  Indians  lost  their  land? 

If  3^  were  one  of  the  early  Spaniards,  what  wotild  you  have  done 
so  that  both  the  %>aniards  and  the  Indians  could  have  lived  on 
the  grassy  plains? 


Gauchos  live  much  of  thetr  livat  out  of  doors. 


Robert  Harper,  et  alia.  Learning  About  Latin  America.  New  Jeraev* 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1962;  p.  240.  ^ 


What  are  the  reasons  for  the  different  backgrounds  of  the  gauchos? 

Why  would  the  gauchos  have  conflicts  with  the  Indians?  (See  Figure  8) 

How  do  you  think  the  Indians  felt  about  the  Spaniards  settling  on 
the  plains? 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  fact  that  Indians  lost  their  land? 

If  you  were  one  of  the  early  Spaniards,  what  woiild  you  have  done 
so  that  both  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians  could  have  lived  on 
the  grassy  plains? 


Gauchos  live  much  ol  their  lives  out  of  doers. 


Robert  Harper,  et  alia,  Learning  About  Latin  America > New  Jersey: 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1962,  p.  240, 


Figure  8 


Encourage  children  to  give  descriptions  of  the  Panrpa  at  various  times  - 
before  the  Indians  came,  during  Indian  settlement,  in  Gaucho  times, 
as  estancia  territory.  Use  a quotation  to  stimulate  thought: 

On  this  sea  of  grass,  the  little  towns  are  like  lonely 
ships,  and  the  bigger  cities  like  islands. 

David  Bowen.  Hello  South  America,  New  York: 

W.  W.  Norton  & Co.,  p.  142. 
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5*  of  Modem  Technology  on  the  Pampa. 


a. 


children  discover  major  reasons  for  the  development  of  the 


o 

ERIC 


Use  a world  map  as  you  and  your  class  discuss  the  following  information: 


We  Need  People 


Jfeen  she  became  independent  from  Spain,  Argentina  found 
ter se3i*  with  a small  population.  The  people  were  interested 
in  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Even  the  large 

estancias  needed  only  a few  people  to  handle  the  work  to  be 
donee 


But  there  was  plenty  of  land.  And  more  of  it  became  avail- 
^le  as  the  Indians  were  pushed  back  across  the  panroa.  As 
interest  in  developing  more  land  for  cattle  and  in  farming 
and  fencing  off  the  pampa  grew,  more  hands  were  needed. 


Then  a s^ies  of  things  happened  that  changed  Argentina 
profoundly.  Refrigerator  ships  were  invented.  Barbed  wire 
was  inwnted.  Railroads  began  to  spread  out  from  Buenos  Aires 

beef  could  now  be  sent  to  distant 


But  f^st  the  quality  of  the  beef  had  to  be  Improved.  So  the 

work.  Cattle  for  breeding  were  ireported 
fr^  Britain.  Fields  were  fenced  and  alfalfa  raised  for 
cattle  feed.  The  quality  of  the  beef  improved. 

needed  and  more  people  came.  They  came 
mostly  from  Italy  and  Spain.  They  came  to  work  on  the 


+h.  represented  in  this  area.  Besides 

®^®®f^  mentioned,  there  were  Qermans,  Ereneh, 
Bulgarians,  Russians,  Austrians,  Jugoslavs,  and  Czechs. 

Carls,  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Latin  America. 

J^ew  YorET  Soil,  l^k.,  pp.  2&).26l. ~ ^ 


Why  did  Argentina  need  more  people? 

WIqt  was  there  so  much  land  to  be  developed? 

What  three  things  caused  a big  change  in  the  Pampa? 

Hbw  was  the  quality  of  beef  inqaroved? 

Hbw  did  people  in  other  lands  benefit  from  the  changes? 
Prom  which  countries  did  the  new  immigrants  come? 


't 


•UKai 


We  Need  People  | 

When  she  hecame  independent  from  Spain,  Argentina  found 
hei'self  with  a small  population,  Tde  people  were  interested 
in  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  Even  the  large 
.-stancias  needed  only  a few  people  to  handle  the  work  to  be 

done. 

But  there  was  plenty  of  land.  And  more  of  it  became  avail- 
able as  the  Indians  were  pushed  back  across  the  panqpa.  As 
interest  in  developing  more  land  for  cattle  and  in  farming 
and  fencing  off  the  pampa  grew,  more  hands  were  needed. 

Then  a series  of  things  happened  that  changed  Argentina 
profoundly,  Reftrigerator  ships  were  invented.  Barbed  wire 
was  invented^  Railroads  began  to  spread  out  from  Buenos  Aires 
onto  the  pampa,  Argentine  beef  could  now  be  sent  to  distant 
market;'.. 

But  first  the  quality  of  the  beef  had  to  be  improved.  So  the 
Argentines  got  to  work.  Cattle  for  breeding  were  iirported 
from  Britain,  Fields  were  fenced  and  alfalfa  raised  for 
cattle  feed.  The  quality  of  the  beef  improved, 

]!4ore  people  were  needed  and  more  people  came.  They  came 
mostly  from  Italy  and  ^ain.  They  came  to  work  on  the 
estancias  and  to  farm  the  land.  They  hoped  eventually  to 
own  land  themselves. 

Most  of  the  new  immigrants  came  to  the  plains  near  Buenos  Aires, 

All  of  Europe  seemed  to  be  represented  in  this  area.  Besides 
the  people  already  mentioned,  there  were  Germans,  French, 

Bulgarians,  Russians,  Austrians,  Yugoslavs,  and  Czechs, 

Carls,  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Latin  America, 

New  York:  Holt,  1964,  260-261, 


Why  did  Argentina  need  more  people? 

Why  was  there  so  much  land  to  be  developed? 

What  three  things  caused  a big  change  in  the  Pampa? 

How  was  the  quality  of  beef  improved? 

How  did  people  in  other  lands  benefit  from  the  changes? 

From  which  countries  did  the  new  immigrants  come? 
b.  Make  a chart  showing  changes  and  their  affect  on  the  people  of  the  Pampa, 


Changes 

What  They  Caused 

Refjrigeration 

Barbed  Wire 

Railroads 
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swer  the  foiling  questioL  during  discussion:  (See  Figure  11.) 

Why  are  com^  alfalfa  and  "wheat  grown? 

What  machines  are  used  to  help  the  farmer? 

What  happens  to  the  crops  raised  on  the  estancias? 

H6W  do  Baehines  such  as  the  harvester  change  Ufe  on  the  farnst 

a.  Display  pictures  which  show  cattle  as  well  as  the  OToeeaslm  of 

in  a packing  house.  (See  Figures  10  and  u"  lieef 

«hat  ways  do  people  use  to  keep  food  from  spoiling? 

Wqt  is  meat  packing  a hig  industry  on  the  Paspa? 

Sti^®  industries  contribute  to  the  growth  of 

Where  are  cities  of  the  Pampa  located? 
e.  Discuss  some  problems  which  one  faced  on  cattle  ranches.  (See  Figure  < 
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Courtesy  of  United  Nations 
figure  9 
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Courtesy  or  United  Nations 
Figure  9 
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Argentina’swheatbeltismuoh 

like  our  ivinter  wheat  lands. 


Gertrude  Brown, 
^^6*  Boston: 
^^5,  p.  462. 


jp^r  Country  and 
Ginn  and  Co., 


Argentina’s  wheat  belt  is  much 
like  our  winter  wheat  lands. 


Gertrude  Brown,  Your  Country  and 
Mine,  Boston:  Ginn  and  Co., 

19^5 j p.  462, 


Harvesting  wheot  in  Kansos.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  crop  grown  in  Kansas.  Almost  one  fifth 
of  ail  the  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  comes  from  this  state.  Other  importont  crops  in  Kansas 
are  corn  and  sorghums.  Sugar  beets  are  raised  on  irrigated  land  in  the  western  port  of  the  state. 


Great  Plains  States,  Grand  Rapids: 
The  Fideler  Co.,  p.  Ill, 

Figure  10 
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The  vast  plains  of  the  Pampa  support  many  beef  Argentina’s  beef  is  shipped  to  market  either  as 

cattle  like  those  in  the  roundup  shown  here.  a canned  product  or  as  frozen  fresh  meat. 


Meat-packing  plant  in  La  Plata-on  the  Pampa. 


The  vast  plains  of  the  Pampa  support  many  beef 
cattle  like  those  in  the  roundup  shown  here. 


Argentina’s  beef  is  shipped  to  market  either  as 
a canned  product  or  as  frozen  fresh  meat. 


Margaret  Uttley,  et  al.  United  States  < Canada 
and  Latin  America.  Bostoiin  Ginn  and  Co.,  p.283. 


Figure  11 


f. 


Relate  the of  the  Barapa  to  the  growth  of  cities.  Proleet 


Why  do  you  think  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires  developed  where  It  did? 
How  does  location  affect  the  growth  of  Buenos  Aire?? 

SentlS?”°*  populated  and  largest  city  In 


A.  T«l,,  B«««  AI«  h « .*  «»  to,«,  rtl«  h l«fc  A«^ 


— ■ -w-  -«  -Hi  - 

Figure  12 


Ethel  £wiz]g)  Latin  American  Society. 
Chicago:  Rand  MciilaiJ^  196^,  p.  6l4. 
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What  aiffterenees  mi^t  ym  see  if  this  i(hotograph  were  taken  todey! 


this  photograph  was 
taken  in  1885  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  building  at 
the  left  is  a hotel.  What 
details  can  you  pick  out 
that  show  the  photo* 
graph  is  old? 


Q«r  Helghbora 

in  Latin  Amerl^.  aw  ^^.,.1. 

15^^,  p.  260.  * 


this  photograph  was 
taken  in  1885  in  Buenos 
Aires.  The  buiiding  at 
the  left  is  a hotel.  What 
details  can  you  pick  out 
that  show  the  photo* 
graph  isoid? 


Carls,  et  al,  Kno^dng  Our  Neighbors 
in  Latin  America.  Holt,  New  York, 

196^,  p.  260. 


Buenos  Aires  is  the  copitei  of  Arsenlina. 


Bldeler  and  Kvande,  South  Americai 
Grand  Rapids:  Pideler  Co.,  19^5 > 

p.  190. 


Figure  13 


3S1 


?^2 


Fideler  & Kvande, 
The  Fideler  Co., 


South  America. 

lyo2,  p,  134. 


Grand  Rapids; 


Figure  ih 


What  activities  are  taking  place  on  the  liockB  of  Buenos  Aires? 
What  products  are  being  e.ig)orted  and  laported? 


»93 


Use  information  on  the  eitieja  t> 

tow  transportation  tolp  children  see 

(See  Figure  15.)  '-wwriou'ce  to  city  development. 

^at  changes  in  the  ways  people  a iitHyt*  v.  t. 
to  your  eonaanlty  witU.n  the  iLTal 
Changes  directly  affect  your  parents 

Cities  of  the  Fampa. 

« «.r  ““ 

Of  Ar^tina  ^hL  thrS-i^.^®®^'^  ^f?«*  °i*y 
Although  Bosario  is  an  old  ^tv  it  People, 

and  boulevards.  It  has  has  modem  parks 

both  the  river  boats  facilities  for 

rxver  boats  from  the  north  and  for  ocean  ships. 

to  Plata  is  just  a few  miles  down  tb«  u-in  m ^ 

Mtoy  of^  ^ ^ «“•*  modem,  too. 

^of  the  meat-packing  plants  and  newest  d<4s^ 

s:  V”  “ 

some  large  drydochs  for  ships.  ^ Ta&vaa.  base  and 

enjoy  the  b^h.^s^nf 
the  seafood.  Does 

S’Am^riS’  0”^  getohbr^s  Jn  mnsdn  and 

1555,  p.  las."  ®"  »»'''•  noit,  iiinehart  and  Wton, 


in  your  corasainlty  witmn  “cne  xasi;  years  i vx\x  wy  ux 
changes  directly  affect  your  parents  or  grandparents? 

Cities  of  the  Pacopa, 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  most  important  city  on  the  Paaipa, 
and  in  all  of  Argentina,  for  that  matter.  But  there 
are  other  cities  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Rosario  is  the  city  from  which  most  of  the  corn  from 
the  Pampa  is  exported.  It  is  the  second  largest  city 
of  Argentina  and  has  three-quarters  of  a million  people. 
Although  Rosario  is  an  old  city,  it  has  modern  parks 
and  boulevards.  It  has  excellent  port  facilities  for 
both  the  river  boats  from  the  north  and  for  ocean  ships. 

La  Plata  is  just  a few  miles  down  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
from  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  very  new  and  modem,  too. 

Many  of  the  meat-packing  plants  and  newest  docks  are 
there • 

Bahia  Blanca  is  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Pampa.  Mich 
wheat  is  shipped  from  there.  It  also  has  a naval  base  and 
so»-i?  large  drydocks  for  ships. 


Mar  del  Plata,  not  far  from  Buenos  Aires,  is  a famous 
resort.  People  like  to  go  there  for  vacations.  They 
enjoy  the  beach,  swimming,  fishing,  fine  hotels,  and 
the  seafood.  Does  that  sound  like  any  city  near  you? 

Carls,  et  al.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Canada  ^d 
Latin  America,  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 

1965,  p. 


Eterper,  Learning  About  Latin  America,  i;Tew  Jersey: 
Silver  Burdett,  I96I,  p.  247. 

Figure  15 
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What  are  the  advantages  of  building 
on  the  Panrpa?  ^ 


a transportation  system 


How  will  the  highways  and  railroads 
of  Bueno'i  Aires? 


affect  the  future  growth 


h. 


wny  IS  It  easy  for  people 


Buenos  Aires^as  they  relate^trciSes'^i^  Problems  of 
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Project  Closed  by  Discord- 
New  Baoklng  is  Sought 


Sy  MALCOLM  W.  BROWNE 

ftWrtU  touts  Itwr  TOifc 

AIRES.  Feb.  3-A 
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SSKi?  and  United 
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aa  the  result  of  disagree- 

sponsowMd 
resis^ce  to  conservative  Ar- 
gentine political  elements. 

The  sdf-help  project.  Centro 
de  accim  en  barrioa  de  enter- 
a downtown  office 
*ni  teams  of  workers  in  three 
pUirt  ]»o^t8.  It  was  founded 
ta  September.  1985.  mid  moS 
A Accidn  IhteiiiatiQnai. 
* j^^^ar  project  in  VSmezuda.i 
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Buenos  Aires  as  they  relate  to  cities  in  America, 


SIOIPUKDiES  ~ 
IK  BDENOS  AIRES 


Project  Ciosed  by  Diseord-^i 
New  Backing  is  Sought 


By  MAL€X>LM  W.  BROUVNE 

spMitf  t»TiMitMryflAXia« 

BUENOS  AIRES.  Fd>.  3--A 
rehabilitation  project  for  Buenos 
Aires  slums  backed  by  31 
private  Arg^Unc  and  United 
States  companies  has  dosed 
down  as  the  result  of  disagree* 
ments  between  sponsors  and 
resistance  by  conservative  Ar* 
gendne  political  elements. 

The  self-help  project.  Centro 
de  accion  en  barrios  do  enter- 
gencia.  had  a downtown  office 
and  teams  of  worters  in  three 
pilot  projects.  It  was  totmded 
in  September.  1965.  and  mod- 
eled after  Accidn  mtemathmal, 
a similar  project  in  Venezuela. 

The  clos^  of  the  project  last 
month  was  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing.  Julio  S. 
Billorou.  as  a disaster. 

Several  of  the  woikers  are 
continuing  their  projects  with- 
out pay.  The  director  of  the 
orsanization  Juan  P.  pruden. 
said  that  he  planned  to  try  to 
find  a different  arrangement  of 
sponsors. 

**The  predominantly  Ameri- 
can companies  are  still  very 
much  interested.**  he  said,  "al- 
though some  of  them  ate  dis- 
appomted  that  we  haven*t  been 
able  to  build  any  houses.  They 
like  viable  results.** 

United  States  sponsors  in- 
cluded Esso,  Shell,  Gilette.  m- 
temational  Business  Machines. 
Kaiser.  Pepsi-Cola  and  Lever 
Brothers. 


Problems  Are  Human 

•The  danger  in  Argentine 
slums  is  not  diat  they  are  po- 
tential breeding  grounds  for 
Communion.”  Mr.  Pruden  said. 
**Here  In  Argentina  we  have 
other  problems.  Even  in  the 
slums,  public  health  standards 
are  hlgn,  and  I can*t  rmnmnber 
when  there  last  was  an  cpi* 
demlc.  No  one  gees  hungry  in 
Buenos  Aires,  because  food  is 
good  and  cheap. 

**The  main  problems  are  eo- 
clal.  and  human.  A part  of 
problem  is  in  dhowing  the  alum 
dwellers  that  life  can  be  bet- 
ter,** he  said. 

Mr.  Pruden.  wno  is  43  years 
old,  was  ♦or  3^  years  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  left 
the  order  three  years  ago  and 
has  devoted  most  of  hm  time 
since  to  social  work. 

He  feels  that  basic  planning 
and  execution  of  slum  projects 
n^t  be  Argentine^  aftd  that 
North  ^eticans.  no  matter 
how  well  intenttonad.  most 
spend  a long  time  before  they 
have  a real  feel  tor  our  Condi- 
tions  and,  in  the  meantime^ 
they  make  many  mistakes.** 
**Some  of  the  Americans  were 
willing  to  taka  on-the-whola  fi- 
nancial re^mribOl^,”  Mr.  Pra- 
den  said.  *%ut  the  Ikink  of  Bos- 
ton argued  that  Argenitiim 
firms  should  be  mainl^  respon- 
sible. Some  of  the  Amedcans 
fblt  that  the  social  workeis 
should  be  sent  to  Venezuela  or 
the  United  States  for  trainlng> 
while  the  Banco  de  Galicia  y 
Buenos  Aires  felt  everything 
should  be  done  here. 

*Tn  the  end,  Banco  de  Qalida 
headed  the  steering  committ^ 
and  last  month,  it  was  Baimo 
de  Galicia  that  ^d^d  to  end 
the  project,**  he  added. 

Two  of  the  three  pilot  com- 
munlries,  each  .ime  a shanQr- 
town  of  several  hundred  ftuni- 
lies,  were  assimed  the  optimis- 
tic names  \i!la  Proipeso— 
where  housing  was  completely 
inadequate-— and  Villa  Tran- 
quila— wlmre  the  rate  of  violent 
crimes  was  particularly  hlj^. 

Cooperatives  were  orgadzed 
to  run  nonprofit  f<md  stores 
and  the  equivalent  of  savins 
and  loan  associations.  The 
main  hope,  however,  was  to 
move  the  several  thousand 
people  living  in  IHlla  Progreso 
to  new  land  udiere  low-cost 
houses  would  be  built 
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i.  Develop  an  outline  on  "Cattle  Raising  Helps  Buenos  Aires.”  Use  the 
following  headings: 

Cattle  raising  provides  meat  for  esq)ort. 

Cattle  raising  provides  money  to  build  factories. 

The  cattle  industry  increases  the  need  for  stores  to  serve 
people  who  have  more  money  to  spend. 

Cattle  raising  provides  more  ^obs. 

Cattle  raising  improves  the  standard  of  living, 

• list  th^  products  of  the  Pampa  on  a chart  and  discuss  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Argentina,  (See  Figure  l6) 

What  are  exports?  iaports? 

What  does  interdependence  mean? 

How  do  the  isports  help  the  Argentinians  continue  to  produce  exports? 


The  cattle  industry  increases  the  need  for  stores  to  serve 
people  who  have  more  money  to  spend. 

Cattle  raising  provides  more  jobs. 

Cattle  raising  improves  the  standard  of  living. 

List  th^  products  of  the  Pampa  on  a chart  and  discuss  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Argentina.  (See  Figure  l6) 

What  are  exports?  imports? 

What  does  interdependence  mean? 

How  do  the  imports  help  the  Argentinians  continue  to  produce  exports? 


A [qwebrScho  extract- 
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Figure  l6 


Melvina  Svec,  et  al,  United  States,  Canada  and  Latin  America, 
(Morktcok),  Hew  York:  Ginn  & Co.,  1962,  p.  13^. 
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6,  Recreation  on  the  Paanga 

a.  Help  the  children  realize  the  influence  of  the  gaucho  on  the  recreational 
life  of  the  Pampa,  Use  illustrations  and  information  to  conrpare  the 
songs,  stories,  livestock  shows  with  those  of  the  people  who  live  on 
the  American  Plains.  (See  Figure  17.) 


Tl»  Gaucho.  on  expert  horsemon.  dbptoys  his  sMH  with  the  boio.  a weapon  used  for  huntln«  or  fightino. 


In  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Latin  America,  as 
in  southern  Argentina,  for  example,  ranching  is 
modem.  No  longer  are  the  half-wild  herds 
hunted  down  for  their  hides.  Girefully  seleaed 
breeds  of  stock  are  guarded  on  the  range,  and 
meat-packing  plants  can  brag  of  "using  all  the 
cow  but  the  moo.”  The  Gaucho,  fhe  colorful 
South  American  cowboy,  is  said  to  be  disap- 
pearing. But  the  songs  and  stories  of  the  Pampa — 
the  great  plains— will  last,  like  the  wild- West 
literarare  of  North  America. 


One  man  from  Argentina  described  the 
livestock  show  as  the  time  “the  country  vis- 
ited the  city.”  What  do  you  think  he  meant? 

Why  are  bulls  carefully  groomed  for  the  live- 
stock show  in  Buenos  Aires? 


Ethel  Ewing,  Latin  American  Society, 
Chicago:  Rand  McNaliy,  1963,  p.  649, 


The  Gauchot  an  expert  horseman,  displays  his  skill  with  the  boia,  a weapon  used  for  huntnig  or  fighting. 


In  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Latin  America,  as 
in  southern  Argentina,  for  example,  ranching  is 
modern.  No  longer  are  the  halfiwild  herds 
hunted  down  for  their  hides.  Carefully  selected 
breeds  of  stock  are  guarded  on  the  range,  and 
meat-packing  plants  can  brag  of  "using  all  the 
cow  but  the  moo."  The  Gaucho,  phe  colorful 
South  American  cowboy,  is  said  to  be  disap- 
pearing. But  the  songs  and  stories  of  the  Pampa— 
Ae  great  plains— will  last,  like  the  wild- West 
literature  of  North  America. 


Ethel  Ewing,  Labin  American  Society, 
Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  19^3 > p. 


Carls,  Knowing  Our  Neighbors 
in  Latin  America,  New  York: 

loitTissirrpTT??, 


One  man  from  Argentina  described  the 
livestock  show  as  the  time  “the  country  vis- 
ited tfie  city.**  What  do  you  think  he  meant? 

Why  are  bulls  carefully  groomed  for  the  live- 
stock show  in  Buenos  Aires? 


Figure  17 
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The  Gaudio,  an  expert  horseman,  dbpiays  his  skiii  with  the  boia,  a weapon  used  for  hunting  or  fightbig. 


In  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Latin  America,  as 
in  southern  Argentina,  for  example,  ranching  is 
modern.  No  longer  are  the  half* wild  herds 
hunted  down  for  their  hides.  Carefully  selected 
breeds  of  stock  are  guarded  on  the  range,  and 
meat-packing  plants  can  brag  of  "using  all  the 
cow  but  the  moo.”  The  Gaucho,  jhe  colorful 
South  American  cowboy,  is  said  to  be  disap- 
pearing. But  the  songs  and  stories  of  the  Pampa — 
the  great  plains— will  last,  like  the  wild- West 
literature  of  North  America. 


One  man  from  Argentina  described  the 
livestock  show  as  the  time  **the  country  vis- 
ited the  city.”  What  do  you  think  he  meant? 

Why  are  bulls  carefully  groomed  for  the  live- 
stock show  in  Buenos  Aires? 


Ethel  Ewing,  Latin  American  Society, 
Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1963>  p*  649. 


Carls,  Knowing  Our  Neighbors 
in  Latin  America,  New  York: 
Holt,  19^i|-,  p.'  277. 


Figure  17 
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b.  Teach  a song-dance  of  Argentina.  (See  iigure  18.) 


ilrgoathia 


One  of  the  very  popular  song-dances  of  Argentina  Is  the  gafo.  the 
avonte  of  the  gaucho  the  cowboy  of  the  pampa.  The  gay  rhythm 
e spinted  humor,  and  the  verbal  inteipolations.  the  rdaciorm,  n. 
fleet  his  hardy  hfe  and  earthy  exuberance. 


Bcdlando  el  Goto — ^Dondug  the  Goto 

AlleRretlo 
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i.  Cuan-‘  do  los  San  Juan • in-  os 
1.  When  San  Juan  folk  from  mount-ains 


ba-  fan. 
come  down-,  for 


a-  gua, 
wa  - ter, 


Cuan -a-  gua. 
When  wa-ter, 


Edim. 


ha-  fan  en  tro-  pi- 
Spright-ly  like  goats  th^ 


Ui  - ta  CO  - tno  uis  co 
run  down  af  - ter  each  oth 


^ CODA 


bras,  CO  - tno  las  co  - bras,' 
cr»  af  - ter  ea^  oth  - er. 


Vi  - van  los  San  Juan  - in 

Long  live  the  San  Juan . In 


los  Cor  -do  • 
the  Cor  - do . 
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One  of  the  veiy  popular  song-dances  of  Argentina  is  the  goto,  the 
favorite  of  the  gaucho,  the  cowboy  of  the  parapa.  The  gay  rhythm, 
the  spirited  humor,  and  the  verbal  interpolations,  the  relaciones,  re- 
flect his  hardy  life  and  earthy  exuberance. 

Bailando  el  Gate — ^Danchig  the  Gato 


Copyright  MCMXLIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation 
Used  by  permission  of  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation 

AlUeretio 
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Vi  - van  los  San  Juan  - in  - os. 

Long  live  the  San  Juan  - in  - os, 

bes  • es  y Men-do  - ci  - nos.  Vi -van  los  San  Juan- 

bes  - es,  and  Men-  do  - ci  - nos.  I-^ng  live  the  San  Juan- 


in  - os,  los  Cor  - do  - bes  - es  y Men  - do  - ci  - nos. 
in  - os,  the  Cor  - do  - bes  - es,  and  Men  - do  - ci  - nos. 


Figure  l8 
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2,  Cuando  los  Cordobeses  bailan  el  gato,  (2) 

sacan  la  polvareda  de  adentro  el  rancho,  de  adentro  el  rancho. 

3.  Cuando  los  Mendocinos  bailan  la  cueca,  (2) 

yo  he  visto  en  las  posturas  canlllas  chuecas,  canillas  chuecas, 

Relacion: 


Oido,  vamos  a ver  la  relacion  de  costumbre. 

Ifey  una  crioUa  en  rueda 

que  por  eUa  me  ando, 

me  ando  nruriendo  de  pena, 

si  he  de  ser  correspondldo 

decime  mi  prenda,  cuando? 

Un  consejo  le  he  dar, 
deseje  de  andar  paviando 
que  esa  prenda  tiene  dueno 
no  ve  que  esta  macaneando,  po. 

Coda: 


Vivas  los  San  Juaninos,  los  Cordobeses  y Mendocinos, 


2. 

3 


dancing  their  popular  dance,  ”the  gato,” 
Watch  their  feet  prancing,  kicking  up  dust  in  the  courtyard 


Mendoza  folk  are  there  too  dancing  their  "cuecas,”  (2) 
Graceful  their  movements,  swaying  to  musical  accents. 


Spoken  (after  3rd  verse) : 


Idsten,  now  let*s  have  the  usual  verses: 
ihere’s  a pretty  girl  in  the  crowd 
for  her  my  heart  cries  out  aloud; 

I shall  die  broken-hearted 
if  my  love  is  not  returned, 

Rray,  tell  me  when,  beloved? 

Some  good  advise  I offer  you, 
cease  your  pining,  she  is  not  true 
To  you,  another  claims  this  treasure; 
he  is  her  lover  and  her  master. 

Coda: 


long  live  the  San  Juaninos,  the  Cordoheses,  and  Mendocinos. (2) 


Charles  Haywood,  Hoik  Songs  of  the  World.  Hew  rork: 
John  Co.,  19bS7EP.  88-89. 
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AddJ.t.ional  Activities 


Do  research  on  biosEraphies  of  leading  figures  in  the  history  of  Argentina 
mate  oral  reports  to  the  class.  Some  famous  Argentinians  were 
Mendoza,  San  Martin  and  Peron. 

Prepare  a class  letter  to  the  Argentine  Consul  asking  him  to  send  materials 

^ Argentina  to  the  class.  Arrange  for  the  class  to  interview  a visitor 
from  the  Consul *s  office. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  role  playing.  Have  an” old  timer”  gaucho  give 
a nwnolo^e  on  the  days  when  he  was  young,  a time  when  the  country  had  no 
b^bed  wire  fences.  Be  sure  he  describes  his  day,  his  work,  his  food, 
the  care  of  his  horse  and  animals,  and  a festival. 

clothes  worn  by  the  old-fashioned  gaucho, 
oniidren  should  infer  occi^ation  and  climate  from  the  article  of  clothing 

I^iaritSr®  clothing  with  that  of  the  cowboys  of  our  West  and  nott 

gaucho  and  the  cowboy  of  the  American  West.  Have 

^ chart  describing  the  work  of  each,  his  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  problems.  * 

Use  a chart  to  make  a comparison  of  the  diet  of  one  person  in  the  United 
tates  and  that  of  one  person  in  Argentina,  Discuss  reasons  for  differences. 


on  Argontina.  to  the  cluos.  Arrange  for  *bhe  class  to  interview*  a visitor 
from  the  -.JUl’s  office. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  role  playing.  Have  an” old  timer"  gaucho  give 
a monologue  on  the  days  when  he  was  young,  a time  when  the  country  had  no 
barbed  wire  fences.  Be  sure  he  describes  his  day,  his  work,  his  food, 
the  care  of  his  horse  and  animals,  and  a festival. 

Draw  a picture  showing  the  clothes  worn  by  the  old-fashioned  gaucho. 

Children  should  infer  occupation  and  climate  from  the  article  of  clothing 
worn.  Compare  his  clothing  with  that  of  the  cowboys  of  our  West  and  note 
similarities. 

Coir5>are  the  life  of  the  gaucho  and  the  cowboy  of  the  American  West.  Have 
children  make  a chart  describing  the  work  of  each,  his  food,  clcthing, 
shelter,  and  problems. 

Use  a chart  to  make  a comparison  of  the  diet  of  one  person  in  the  United 
States  and  that  of  one  person  in  Argentina.  Discuss  reasons  for  differences. 


Carls,  et  al..  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  in  Iiatin  America, 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  p.  279* 


Find  out  about  mate,  the  national  drink  of  Argentina.  Have  some  children 
tell  how  it  is  made*.  Discuss  the  idea  that  people  eat  the  foods  they  can 
readily  obtain  and  that  these  foods  change  ftom  country  to  country. 

Help  the  children  discover  that  the  Pampa  produces  more  food,  than  is 
needed  for  its  people.  Ask:  Why  does  the  production  of  food  surpluses 

make  city  life  possible? 


o 
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Have  a ranch  worker  take  an  ’’old-time”  gaucho  on  a tour  of  a modern 
estancia.  Be  sure  he  tells  the  ’’old-timer”  how  fencing,  windmills,  wells, 
tetter  equipment,  tetter  feed,  and  housing  have  made  his  life  easier. 

Show  a film  such  as  Argentina,  People  of  the  Pampas.  BAVI,  to  reinforce 
an  understanding  of  lire  on  the  Pairrpa  and  its  link  to  the  city  of 
Buencs  Aires. 

.^sii^i  one  child  to  a photographer  for  a magazine  assigned  to  do  a 
pic*:  ,.  ial  feature  on  "life  on  the  Estancia".  }Iave  the  pupil  explain 
iie  I’ight  photograph  the  following:  trees,  cattle,  houses,  wheat 

fields,  corn  fields,  alfalfa  fields,  farm  machinery,  windmills,  church, 
school,  tarn,  tunkhouse,  manager *s  house,  owner's  home. 

Make  a peep  show  using  shoe  boxes.  Have  children  cut  openings  at  A and  B. 
Tape  yellow,  blue  or  green  cellophane  on  the  inside  of  cover  at  B and  at  A. 
Close  cover  and  look  through  box  at  peep  hole  A.  Be  sure  to  hold  box 
toward  the  window  or  light.  For  a finished  look,  the  outside  of  the  shoe 
box  may  be  painted  or  covered. 


Suggested  sub;3ects  for  diorama  in  peep  show  may  include: 

The  gaucho  roping  steer  with  bolo, 

Gauchos  singing  and  playing  music  around  the  campfire. 

Life  on  an  estancia  showing  buildings,  barn,  animals,  fields. 
Scene  in  a meat-packing  plant  in  Buenos  Aires. 

Cattle  being  driven  to  market. 

Compare  Argentine  sports  with  those  of  the  United  States,  Be  sure  +o 
include  pato,  sortija,  futbol,  soccer,  bull- fighting,  horse-racing, 
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Case  Study;  People  of  Northern  Nigeria 


Introduction 


ona'raised  idase^fS”*^ 

Sd  irrlgafci^  the  fields  for  cotton 

^d^c:^Sa?^s,r!!!“  3peS;^“r^“ 

were  skilled  in  tending  animals 

^sto^  was  reared  by  people  like...the  almost  nbiqaito^  FhS^^ho 
often  arrayed  a mode  of  living  with  the  settled  pecSr^ 

y a“d  gr^sd  their  herds  and  flocks.  Of  the  varied  livestock 

Attention  ^?a!so  ia®ortant... 

hfar^l^y  ?r^  ^ Suda^^":S 

take^..  ?h^J;^-  r Inc^^LTc^^iti^Srs^^^^^^ 

and  to^SX^r^s?!wS*caS3^\rbr^'‘®“’aT’^"®  °“  "®"°" 

ornamental  work’in  sll^  ^ gSaf 


With  the  products  of  these  crafts  and  other  actlvi+ioft  +>.o^ea  ,««  .»  ^ 

on  with  the  forest  regions  to  the  south  and  with  North* Africa  hevonr^he 

SrS:  b,^®>  ®°“thwards  to  the  t<^t  fS^ «!  ttf  d^Xr 

Sfa!  (besides  h«an  beings)  were  the  principal  ^ierfof  ^ 

•f-^aia/q  S <3s.  In  the  north,  with  the  introduction  of  the  camel  caravan 

of^e'cMftlt^  +r”®  i-'ng  before  the  beginning 


SrcrWerLa'^+h»^®  trade  W^e  mainly  Berbers... people  who  inhabited 

estahl^Bd  ?“r  desert  as  far  south  as  the  Sudan,  mey 

. lished  settlements  in  commercial  centres  of  the  Sudan  where  thev  ^ 

exchanged  the  goods  of  the  Mediterranean  lands  ...silks  heads  mirror 

2S:^~  «a.».  ~w« 


M^ted  from  J.F.  Ade  Ajayi  and  Ian  Espie,  eds., 
:0?housand  Years  of  West  African  Kiatoyv. 

New  York:  Humanities  j^ess,  1967,  pp.  $4*-46. 
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1#  Suggested  Approach 


a.  Have  tlie  class  take  an  imaginary  airplane  trip  over  the  grasslands 
or  the  world  and  help  the  children  name  continents  and  types  of 
^asslands  found  on  each.  End  the  "trip”  on  the  grcusslands  area 
located  north  of  the  African  rain  forest. 


b.  Project  a vegetation  map  of  Africa  and  discuss  the  location  of  the 
grassland  in  terms  of  its  proximity  to  other  land  types.  Aid  the 

discovering  that  the  northern  African  grassland  is  an  area 
which  is  located  between  the  rain  forest  and  the  desert.  Tell  the 
class  that  another  name  for  grasslands  in  this  area  (low  latitude) 

SStYQim&w 


Where  is  the  largest  grassland  located? 

W’-'.at  type  of  vegetation  is  found  to  the  south  of  the 
African  savanna?  To  the  north? 

Conclude  the  "Grassland  Tour  * with  a travelogue  description  of  the 
Whern  savaniia  from  the  forest  to  the  desert.  Help  the  children 
describe  the  climate  and  vegetation  of  the  savanna  using  geographic 
understandings  as  a guide.  Divide  the  class  into  two  mws  - 
Vegetation  and  Climate.  Have  each  groi®  coinplete  its  section  of 
the  following  chart:  (See  Figure  1.) 


7^ 


Savanna  (location) 

Vegetation 

Climate 

Trees 

Greiss 

Rainfall 

Climate 

near  rain  forest 

mar^ 

very  tall 

irlddle 

near  desert 

Figure  1 


Discuss  the  changes  in  the  vegetation  of  the  savanna.  Hhve 

^setation  committee  describe  the  area  (effect) 
while  children  f^om  the  Climate  committee  give  the  causes. 


%08 


i 


Reprinted  with  permission. 
William  Allen,  Africa, 
Grand  Rapids:  Jldeler  Co., 
1968,  p.  12. 


Figure  2 
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S ^ rainfteest  hav«  trees 

What  hsEpeas  to  the  growth  of  trees  and  grass  as  we  move  north? 
What  factors  cease  the  change  in  growth? 


Where  do  we  find  the  driest  area? 

Sam  would  yon  descrihe  a dry  grassland  area? 

Between  which  two  extreme  Igrpes  of  land  do  we  find  grasslands? 


How  can  we  xzse  colors  to  describ 
from,  the  forest  to  the  desert? 


9 a trip  through  the  grassland 


o 
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^ People  live  on  the  African  Savanna 
Teacher  BackCTo»n<^ 

ot  tt. 

“"y  »«■ «««“ 

with  one  or  structures 

in  reetangnlar  dusters,  or  eamwun^  S'ail^S  Jw 
staUM  or  earth  walls.  AIth55B^  J ^ sorghum 

i®on  wealth,  its  organization^  ^udlTtto^st.^f  “ 

si^^S*Sn??^h^“^J«  Haasa  j^.ovle  as  a 

more  dtanestie  grouns  ® “®y  contain  two  or 

houses,  bathing  S^s 'n^  separate 
hy  partitions  in  the  te  expressed 

until  new  entrances  are  rot  i^SnlS,,^  the  fo^eonrt  fence,  ifowever, 
as  one  unit  under  itHedOT  Sa2?  officially  treated 

The  compounds  of  nobleioen  wealthv  m.  j ^ 

structures,  with  windows,  interim  **°  storied 

decorations  include  whitewashinff  ati<9  ®etal  gutters.  Exterior 

^ts  may  serve  as  the  entranc^(kefa^or  prominent 

where  horses  are  tethered.  ^ zaure)  to  the  compound  forecourt 

with  turreted  walls^of  stone  laid^f^  in  style,  often  surrounded 

are  divided  in^wLS  or 

e1^h“  BmSL^^rwSs’ir^.Sild"^^  SSrIS"lo^"^“ 

pe,^  are  other  gro^ps 

differ  in  their  moSes  of  .^e^STs^id  Populations 


Where  do  ve  find  the  driest  area? 


How  would  you  describe  a dry  grassland  area? 

Between  which  two  erjctreroe  types  of  land  do  we  find  grasslands? 

How  can  we  \xse  colors  to  describe  a trip  through  the  grassland- 
from  the  forest  to  the  desert? 


2,  How  People  live  on  the  Aft»ican  Savanna 
Teacher  Background 

The  traditional  settlements  of  the  people  of  the  Sudan  vary  somewhat. 
However,  general  patterns  do  prevail. 

In  the  rural  areas  are  compact  villages  of  circular  huts  with  conical 
thatched  roofs,  mat-covered  walls  and  doorways,  or  rectangular  structures 
with  one  or  more  rooms  and  an  enclosed  porch.  Buildings  are  arranged 
ill  rectangular  clusters,  or  compounds > which  are  fenced  with  sorghum 
stalhs  or  earth  walls.  Although  the  lavishness  of  a compound  depends 
ipon  wealth,  its  organization  is  usually  the  same. 

A compound  with  only  one  entrance  is  regarded  by  the  Hausa  people  8is  a 
single  social  unit,  having  one  head.  Such  a unit  may  contain  two  or 
more  domestic  groups,  (married  sons  and  families),  each  with  separate 
houses,  bathing  places,  and  granaries.  Domestic  divisions  may  be  es^essed 
by  partitions  in  the  women’s  quarters  wo  to  the  forecourt  fence.  However, 
until  new  entrances  are  cut  in  the  corpound  wall,  it  is  officially  treated 
as  one  unit  under  its  senior  male. 

The  compounds  of  noblemen  and  wealthy  merchants  ofben  include  two  storied 
structures,  with  windows,  interior  stairs  and  metal  gutters.  Exterior 
decorations  include  whitewashing  and  plaster  ornamentation.  These  prominent 
units  may  serve  as  the  entrance  (kef a or  zaure)  to  the  compound  forecourt 
where  horses  are  tethered. 

Larger  towns  or  cities  are  more  North  African  in  style,  often  surrounded 
with  turreted  walls  of  brick  or  stone  laid  in  mud.  Usually  the  cities 
are  divided  into  wards  or  quarters. 

Housers  in  the  cities  are  usually  rectangular  with  flat  roofs  of  beaten 
earth,  battlemented  walls  of  sun-dried  bricks  and  interior  courtyards. 

Throughout  the  savanna  intermingled  with  Hausa  people  are  other  groups 
such  as  the  Pulani,  the  next  largest  cultural  group.  Eulani  populations 
differ  in  their  inodes  of  life  and  social  organization: 

The  Petstoral  Fiilani-  whose  subsistence  and  wealth  derive  solely  from 
their  herds  of  cattle,  although  they  also  own  sheep  and  goats.  They 
exchange  surplus  dairy  produce  for  cereal  foods  in  the  markets. 

Semisedentary  Communities  - A dual  mode  of  life  in  which  farming 
and  stock  raising  at  once  complement  and  circumscribe  each  other. 

These  communities  arise  because  of  loss  of  cattle. 

Sedentary  Conanunities  - Merge  into  the  major  ethnic  grotps  in  which 
they  are  found.  The  people  also  recognize  traditional  bonds  with 
pastoral  Fulani. 
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States  The  geographical  zone  in  wMoh 

been  the  scene  of  the  rise  and  miT  bas  also 
centuries,  and  Pulani  people  organization  for  many 
holy  men  have  their 


Adapted  from:  George  p,  Mirdonv  a4^a 

a>nd  Their  CnTtiire  tk  •»  Ir  ^bs  Peoples 

PP.  5S!r  ^ ' MeSravr-HtliW  Co.. 


ft  • 


^ -VjV/  • 

locate  Nigeria  ebildren 


What  is  the  meaning  of  savanna? 

Hew  are  savanna  and  st^e  similar? 

What  are  the  main  land  types  of  Nigeria? 
in  Which  part  of  Nigeria  is  each  land  type  located?  j 
Why  are  the  steppes  located  at  the  northern  end  of  4e  savanna? 


Nigeri^  occupation  might  be  found  in  the  savanna  of  Northern 


of  pe<^le.  i^to*Scat^the^if*ri^q®?“°™^®*®®  movement 

-usa  pe<^e.  Newrife  a P-^etr’^rs^“  X’a^rdi°L^- 


wsstem  and  north-centr^  pLts  S^***?*  inhabits  the  north- 
north  into  the  Republic  of\iffer  spreading  west  and 

desert.  Within  N^eria  Sahara 

occasionally  broken  bv  low  hills  ^ Plains  only 

influence  on  the  ethnic  conmoStion^d  country  has  had  great 

as  night  be  expecter^^  Se  n^L^?  bistory  of  the  flhusa,  and, 
are  described  as  Bausa  have^not^e  s«f  ^ 

there  would  appear  to\a^been  ^ Nevertheless 

formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  African  people  which 

of  the  country  this  group  ^ exp^^d^®f  ^ history 

tion  from  elsewhere, ^r^a^  and  transformed  hy  immigra- 

»ast5  and  hy  commerkS^^Sutf^^  the  jrest,  the  north  and  the 

mmereial,  political,  religious  snd  other  influences. 


fm™saS°?  ^ ®®Pi®.  aaa.. 

A Thousand  Years  of  West  African  m 
^ew  York:  iiumaiii'cies  Press,  l967,*“p.  9$^^ 


What  is  the  group  of  people  t&o  live  in  northern  Nigeria? 

Hbw  would  you  describe  HaMBAi.r.sT 

»iat  hind  Of  land  is  located  north  of  the  savanna  of  the  Hausas? 


fitncL  Taeir  uiiJuuure  nxg  wry*  xww  cfcw-AAJLJLnJu 

1959.  BP. 

James  L.  Gibbs,  Jr.  Peoples  of  Africa.  New  York: 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  W:jLnston,  Tfih.,  19^6,  pp.  129-130. 

Display  a vegetation  or  'limate  map  of  Africa  and  have  the  children 
locate  Nigeria  and  the  Nigerian  Savanna. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  savanna? 

How  are  savanna  and  steppe  similar? 

What  are  the  main  land  types  of  Nigeria? 

In  which  part  of  Nigeria  is  each  land  type  located? 

Why  are  the  steppes  located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  savanna? 

What  major  occupation  might  be  found  in  the  savanna  of  Northern 

Nigeria? 

Help  the  children  understand  that  the  sav  ' '^-.ourages  the  movement 
of  peqole.  Use  a map  to  locate  the  j-an  Sudan,  home  of  the 
Hausa  people.  Rewrite  a passage  for  aiis  reading  and  discussion. 

The  Hausa  people  is  the  largest  group  that  inhabits  the  north- 
western north-central  parts  of  Nigeria,  spreading  west  and 
north  into  the  Republic  of  Niger  up  to  the  edges  of  the  Sahara 
desert.  Within  Nigeria,  Bausaland  is  marked  by  wide  plains  only 
occasionally  broken  by  low  hills.  This  open  country  has  had  great 
influence  on  the  ethnic  composition  and  history  of  the  Hhusa,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  a large  number  of  those  who  today  speak  and 
are  described  as  Hausa  have  not  the  sameSbhnic  origin.  Nevertheless 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  an  original  African  people  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present-day  Hausa.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  country  this  group  was  expanded  and  transformed  by  immigra- 
tion from  elsewhere,  probably  from  the  west,  the  north  and  the 
east;  and  by  commercial,  political,  religious  and  other  influences. 

Adapted  from  J.P.  Ajayi,  & Ian  Espie,  eds., 

A Thousand  Years  of  West  Afric^  Histo^, 

New  York:  Humanities  Press,  19t>7,  p.  9^7 


What  is  the  group  of  people  who  live  in  northern  Nigeria? 

How  would  you  describe  Hausaland? 

What  of  land  is  located  north  of  the  savanna  of  the  Hausas? 

Why  do  people  move  from  one  land  to.  another? 

How  do  people  travel  across  the  deserts  and  grasslands? 

How  does  open  country  allow  people  to  move  from  place  to  place? 

Who  were  the  original  people  of  Hausaland? 

Why  do  many  different  groups  of  people  now  speak  the  Hausa  language? 
What  caused  changes  in  the  ways  of  the  first  Hausa  people? 
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Cons-ulate  General  of  Nigeria 
575  lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10022 


So^e  MeSShtI  activities. 


A village  school  where  Hausa  and  English  are  taught. 
Kbw  the  calabash  is  used. 

Craftsman  using  the  hand  loom. 

Mat  making, 

Hansa  M^ket, 
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Hausa  men  farming  and  fishing. 

Harvesting  of  groundnuts, 

Hausa  women  preparing  food  for  her  family. 
Evening  entertainment  in  the  village, 

A Moslem  at  private  worship. 


d. 


“ .xr:.rT*v””  “ 

discussion  use  the  following  ch^r  (Le 
Features  of  a Hausa  Compound 

^d®m^  md  n?®  to  entertain  neighbor 

foreS^.  ’ * to  a 

Contains:  Sleeping  huts  for  young  bovs  and 

rectangular  buildings  of  one  n^^oTwSse  ’ 
ao^s  llndt  vision  inward.  Ihese  buS^  Ld 
a fence  enclose  the  inner  court, 

householder’s  hut,  women’s  quarters 


Entrance  Bit  - 


Forecourt 


Inner  Court  - 


B 


Storage  buildino»«  or 


Use  the  film  as  a resource  for  planning  learning  activities. 

Some  highlights  are: 

A village  school  where  Hausa  and  English  are  taught. 
Hew  the  calabash  is  used. 

Craftsman  using  the  hand  loom. 

Mat  making. 

Hausa  Market. 

* 

Hausa  men  farming  and  fishing. 

Harvesting  of  groundnuts. 

Hausa  women  preparing  food  for  her  family. 

Evening  entertainment  in  the  village. 

A Moslem  at  private  worship. 


d.  Encourage  appreciation  of  the  design  of  the  Hausa  compound.  Use  an  ! 
opaque  projector  to  show  the  diagram  of  a Hausa  conpound.  For  class; 
discussion  use  the  following  chart:  (See  Figure  3.) 

Features  of  a Hausa  Compound 

Entrance  Bit  - reserved  for  men  of  the  compound  to  entertain  neighbors 

and  friends,  and  to  ply  their  crafts.  It  leads  to  a 
forecourt. 

Forecourt  - Contains;  Sleeping  huts  for  young  boys  and  visitors, 

rectangular  buildings  of  one  or  more  rooms  whose 
doorways  limit  vision  inward.  These  btiildings  and 
a fence  enclose  the  irjier  court. 

Inner  Court  - Contains:  Jfele  householder’s  hut,  women’s  quarters 

which  include  one  or  more  huts,  according  to  the 
number  of  wives. 

Storage  buildings  or  granaries. 

Cooking  area  - open  hearths  and  maybe  light,  thatched, 
structures  for  wet-season  cooking. 

Wells. 

Bathing  place  and  pit  latrine  in  fenced-off  section  of 
rear  corner. 

Adapted  from.  James  L.  Gibbs,  Jr. 

Peoples  of  Africa » New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 

and  Winston,  Inc.,  1966,  p.  129. 


What  is  a compound? 

How  does  the  design  of  the  conpound  provide  for  the  privacy  and 
protection  of  each  family  unit  in  the  village? 
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How  does  the  organization  of  the  compound  allow  for  pi-ivacy  of 
individuals? 

Why  is  individual  privacy  important  in  a family? 

Why  do  the  women  cook  outdoors? 

How  is  shelter  provided  for  in  the  rainy  season? 

How  can  you  tell  from  the  design  rf  the  compound  that  there  is 
plenty  of  land? 

e.  Discuss  the  "compound”  as  a modern  architecttiral  concept. 

What  type  of  urban  housing  reminds  you  of  a Hausa  compound? 
Compare  a city  housing  project  to  a compound  in  terms  of; 
number  of  people 

adaptability  available  to  land  area 
family  organization. 

How  is  a compound  sirilar  to  a suburban  housing  development? 
How  do  you  think  housing  developments  are  planned? 

How  do  you  think  the  layout  of  a Hausa  compound  was  developed? 
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Janes  L,  Gibbs,  Jr,,  Peoples  of  Afelea, 

Neif  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc,, 

1966,  p.  129, 


Figure  3 
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f * Encourage  children  to  work  in  small  groups  to  design  their  own 
versions  of  a compound  or  homestead.  Discuss  the  children*  s 
diagrams: 

What  are  the  advantages  of  your  changes? 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  your  changes? 

How  do  you  think  the  Ifeusa  might  feel  about  your  changes? 


g.  On  a flat  surface  make  a xoodel  of  a compound.  Tongue  depressors 

woven  with  raffia  or  yarn  are  good  for  making  fences.  Make  mat  roofs 
and  walls  of  dixie  mesh  strengthened  with  Q-tips  or  toothpicks. 


h.  Use  an  opaque  pro;Jector  to  help  children  study  pictures  of  home  in 
the  cities  of  the  Nigerian  Sudan.  Tell  children  that  the  homes  they 
will  see  are  in  the  city  of  Kano.  These  homes  are  painted  different 
colors.  (See  Figures  4-7.) 

Use  a map  of  Africa  or  Nigeria  to  show  students  location  of  Kano 
in  Northern  Nigeria. 

Of  what  material  are  these  homes  made? 

From  where  do  the  people  get  the  material  to  make  homes? 

How  do  thick  walls  help  keep  tne  buildings  cool? 

Why  can  you  find  homes  of  similar  material  in  places  such  as 
Southern  California  and  Puerto  Rico? 

How  do  these  buildings  show  individual  expression? 

Compare  these  homes  to  those  in  your  neighborhood: 

Hbw  are  they  alike? 

How  are  they  different? 
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Figure  4 
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The  colors  and  designs  of  Kano*s  mud-walled  homes  reflect 
individualism  and  artistic  expression. 


Ibnaan  & Forman,  The  Land  and  the ‘People 
of  Nigeria,  New  York:  j.b.  Lippincott  Co., 

Figure  5 


The  colors  and  designs  of  Kano*s  mud^walled  homes  reflect 
individualism  and  artistic  expression. 


Forman  & Sbrman,  The  land  and  the ‘People 
of  Higerla,  New  York:  j,B.  Lipplncott  Co. 

1964,  P.  94. 

Figure  5 


Tourist  Brochure  published  by  The  Federal 
Ministry  of  Information  Lagos. 

Figure  6 
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WqU  decorations  in  Kano  include  geometric  designs,  ani- 
mals, h i/ds,  even  airplanes. 


wrman  & Format  The  Land  and  the  P^mio  of 

New  York?  liM,  J.B.  Idppincott  ' 
Conpany,  p.  94. 


Figure  7 


Fulani  pp>f>-pio 


the  ohiiaren^*piotee”o^oattl^(Sr^?’^?®i“^+*^®  savanna.  Show 
(See  Figure  8.)  Uonghom)  In  the  northern  region. 

Teacher  Background 

The  Moslem  North  w>».s  a world  a-na^H-  rw>  +i,^ 

Hausa  merchants  in  theirs^eS',n?^e?  east-west  trade  roul 

roamed  the  length  and  breadth  o/tbf^^^^’  bright  colored  robes, 
Wile.  The  ruSvB  Tthrm^ertl  Senegal  to  the 

ei*emies  and  conquered  all  of  what  is“  f^^h^  Niger^f . 

X^“e\fbo^h^iSeS^  ^“L^-reS"?^ 

LiSirs-  -iLr  ^ 

peasants  and  traders  to  local  and  elected  by  the  Hausa 

of  Sohoto,  tradltSnal  ^ tL  ^ardauna 

of  Nigeria* s Northern  Region  f^L  lS)6o^ri9^. 

F*  Seth  Singleton  & John  Shingler  • Afri  -»« 
Hew  York:  Ifeyden  Book  Cc.,  1967,  pp.TS^g 


The  famed  longhorn  cattle  In  the  Northern  Region. 

m 


Teacher  Backgrourd 

The  ftoslem  North  a world  apart.  On  the  great  east-west  trade  route, 
Susa  mLchants  in  their  skullcaps  and  flowing,  ^ight  colored  robes, 
roamed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  open  sudan  from  Senepl  to  the 
Nile.  The  rulers  of  the  Nigerian  Sudan  were  not  Hausa  but  JUlani. 

In  1802  the  Ptilani  Emporer,  Uthman  Dan  Fodio,  led  a jihad  againsw  his 
enemies  and  conquered  all  of  what  is  now  Northern  Nigeria, 

The  Fulani  still  rule  in  Northern  Nigeria.  Pulani  nobles,  called 
emirs,  wield  both  political  power  and  the  religious  authority  of  Isl^, 
often  meting  out  justice  according  to  rigid  and  h^sh  codes  of 
Islamic  law.  Fulani  aristocrats  were  regularly  elected  the  Hausa 
peasants  and  traders  to  local  and  national  parli^ents.  The  Sar^una 
of  Sokoto,  traditional  leader  of  the  Fulani  in  time  of  war,  was  Fremier 
of  Nigeria’s  Northern  Region  from  i960  to  I966. 

F.  Seth  Singleton  & John  Shingler,  Africa, 
Npw  York:  Havden  Book  Co.,  1967 > pp.  162-163< 


The  famed  longhorn  cattle  in 


the  Northern  Region. 


Forman  and  Forman,  The  Land  and  People  of 
Nigeria,  New  York:  J.B.  lippincott  Co., 
1964,  V.  80. 


Figure  8 
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What  is  another  name  for  herdsmen?  (pastoral) 

Why  are  cattle  to  live  on  the  savanna? 

Why  do  pastoral  people  move  aroimd  a lot? 

How  do  the  people  of  Northern  Nigeria  use  their  cattle? 


j • "Explore"  a Pulani  homestead  to  gain  understanding  that  the  savanna  is 
also  the  home  of  pastoral  peoples.  Rexograph  duplicates  of  a home- 
stead diagram  with  information  for  class  discussion.  (See  Figure  5.) 
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Teacher  Background 

The  pastoral  Fulani  wander  in  nomadic  bands  and  occupy  only  teinporary 
caiips  consisting  of  a cluster  of  huts  of  dismount^le  and  portable 
construction  commonly  surrounded  by  a thorn  hedge.  The  dwellings  are 
round  in  ground  plan  and  of  either  hemisperical  or  behive  shape,  with 
a framework  of  poles  covered  with  mats,  leaves,  or  grass. 

George  Murdock,  Africa;  Its  Peoples  and  Their 
Culture  History.  New  York;  McGraw-Hill^  IQSQ 
P.  ^19. 

The  homesteads  and  camps  of  the  Wodaabe  follow  a plan.  In  the  wet 
season,  even  a large  camp  blends  with  the  savanna,  in  the  dry 
seasoii  it  is  possible  to  pass  close  to  a homestead  without  seeing  it. 

The  pastoral  Pulani  make  shelters  of  trees  and  plants  that  grow  in 
the  area  of  their  canip.  They  have  only  those  household  things  that 
can  be  carried  on  the  head  or  by  pack  oxen. 

Adapted  from  James  L.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Peoples 
of  Africa.  Bew  York;  Holt,  RineharFandT" 

Winston,  1966,  p.  376. 

What  is  the  name  of  a pastoral  people  of  Northern  Nigeria?  (Pulani) 

How  is  this  homestead  similar  to  cowboy  camps  that  you  have  seen 
in  films? 

\ 

Why  do  you  think  the  homesteads  are  made  to  blend  in  with  the  1 

savanna?  < 

? 

? 

Whau  does  the  corral  tell  you  about  the  Jhlani?  I 

I 

WIqt  must  traditional  cattle-zaising  j^pple  move  often?  | 

Why,  then,  do  cattle-raising  people  live  in  grassland  areas  I 

?ucn  as  the  savanna?  1 


How  do  the  oeople  of  Northern  Nigeria  use  their  cattle? 


j.  "E3q>lore”  a Fulani  homesteai  to  gai.  Jiider standing  that  the  savanna  is 
also  the  home  of  pastoral  peoples,  Rexograph  duplicates  of  a home- 
stead diagram  with  information  fox  class  discussion.  (See  Figure  5.) 


Teacher  Background 

The  pastoral  i'ala.i*  wander  in  nomadic  bands  and  occupy  only  temporary 
camps  consisting  of  a cluster  ' h''ts  of  dismountable  and  portable 
construction  commonly  surrouud;-v-x  by  a thorn  hedge.  The  dwellings  are 
round  in  ground  plan  and  of  either  hemisperical  or  behive  shape,  with 
a framework  of  poles  covered  with  mats,  leaves,  or  grass. 

George  Murdock,  Africa;  Its  Peoples  and  Their 
Culture  History.  New  York:  McGraw-mn.  iQt;Q 
p.  lH9. 

The  homesteads  and  camps  of  the  Wodaabe  follow  a plan.  In  the  wet 
season,  even  a large  camp  blends  with  the  savanna.  In  the  dry 
^ason  it  is  possible  to  pass  close  to  a homestead  without  seeing  it. 
The  pastoral  Pulani  make  she3.ters  of  trees  and  plants  that  grow  in 
the  area  of  their  camp.  They  have  only  those  household  things  that 
can  be  carried  on  the  head  or  by  pack  oxen. 

Adapted  from  James  L.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Peoples 
of  Africa,  Bew  York;  Hblt,  Rinehart"lnd“ 
Winston,  1966,  p.  376. 

What  is  the  name  of  a pastoral  people  of  Northern  Nigeria?  (Pulani) 

How  is  this  homestead  similar  to  coWboy  camps  that  you  have  seen 
in  films? 

Why  do  you  think  the  homesteads  are  made  to  blend  in  with  the 
savanna? 

What  does  the  corral  tell  you  about  the  Pulani? 

Why  must  traditional  cattle-raising  people  move  often? 

Why,  then,  do  cattle-raising  peqple  live  in  grassland  areas 
such  as  the  savanna? 

Why  is  it  difficult  to  spot  a WodskObe  homestead? 

How  does  "camouflage”  protect  a cattle-raising  group? 

Why  do  the  Wodaabe  have  few  household  articles? 

Explain  why  the  pastoral  Pulani  can  be  called  "independent”? 

Bdw  does  the  pastoral  Palanl  vay  of  life  oonsare  with  that  of 
the  nomadic  Bedouin? 

Allow  the  children  to  study  the  homestead  diagram  to  gain  understanding 
of  Pulani  social  organization.  (See  Pigure  9«) 
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Plan  of  a Wodaa”be  (Pulani)  Homestead 
Figure  9 


Wodaabe  Homestead  Organization 

Males  (West) 

Eat  - to  the  west  of  the  cattle  corral 
Sleep  - 

etc. 

Females  (East) 

Milk  cattle 

Sleep  in  order  of  seniority 
ERIC  etc. 


Plan  of  a WodEabe  (Folanl)  Homestead 
Figure  9 

Wodaabe  Homestead  Organization 

Males  (West) 

Eat  - to  the  vest  of  the  cattle  corral 
Sleep  - 
etc. 

Females  (East) 

Mllh  cattle 

Sleep  In  order  of  seniority 
etc. 

In  what  direction  does  the  front  of  the  homestead  always  face? 

How  are  the  male  and  female  sections  divided? 

How  does  the  compound  plan  provide  for  male  and  female  duties? 

Mhy  is  it  io^rtant  for  pastoral  people  to  have  a uniform  plan 
for  setting  up  homesteads? 

4Z9 
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k.  Plan  a guided  tour  of  the  city  of  Kano.  Rewrite  descriptions  of 
various  sections  of  the  city  and  have  individual  pupils  read  the 
description  aloud  while  showing  pictures  of  the  city,  (See  Figure 
10.) 


Teacher  Bac&ground 

The  sedentary  (farming).. .inhabit  permanent  villages  or  towns  and 
occupy  either  thatched  mud  dwellings  of  the  cone-cylinder  type  or 
occasional3y  rectangular  houses  with  walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  flat 
terrace  roofs,  and  an  interior  courtyard.  Some  Fulani  faanners 
live  among  the  Hausa  people  in  the  ciiy  of  Kano. 

Adapted  from  George  Murdock,  Africa;  Its 
Peoples  and  Their  Culture  History. 

New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1959,  P.  419. 


Description  I Ancient  Tjrading  Center 

For  more  than  a thousand  years  Kano  has  been  a trading 
center,  and  for  a long  time  the  focus  of  ^usaland. 

It  may  have  been  sited  because  of  a locally  usable 
deposit  of  iron  ore;  the  city  was  long  famed  for  the 
skill  of  the  smiths  and  metal  workers. 


Description  II  Well-to-do  Section 

There  is  an  aristocratic  section  of  town  where  the  Emir’s 
Palace  is  a walled  city  within  a city.  The  Emir’s 
ministers,  the  city  ward  headman  and  rich  merchants  have 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  rural  headman  keep 
a townhouse  in  Kano. 


Description  III  Traditional  Industrial  Area 

In  the  main  part  of  the  town  are  quarters  devoted  to 
cotton  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  (with  loceLL  veget^le 
dyes  prepared  in  pits),  and  tailoring.  Another  leading 
industry  is  tanning  of  leather  (goats,  cattle,  sheep, 
camels,  and  asses  all  si^ly  hides  and  skins  with  goats 
easily  leadirig),  some  tanning  materials  being  derived 
from  the  seeds  of  a local  acacia.  Kano  has  a w 
market,  well  stocked,  and  maiy  smaller  ones. 


Adapted  from  Dudley  L,  Stamp,  Africa,:  A 
Study  in  Tropical  Development.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  ^Sons,  1953,  EP.  317  and  318. 


Teacher  Background 


The  sedentary  (farming) •••Ixihahlt  permanent  villages  or  towns  anl 
occupy  either  thatched  mud  dwellings  of  the  cone-cylinder  type  or 
occasionally  rectangular  houses  with  walls  of  sun-dried  brick,  flat 
terrace  roofs,  and  an  interior  courtyard.  Some  Fulani  farmers 
live  among  the  Hausa  people  in  the  city  of  Kano, 

Adapted  from  George  Murdock,  Africai  Its 
Peoples  and  Their  C?ulture  History, 

New  York!  McGraw-kill,  1959>  P*  5l9, 


Description  I Ancient  Trading  Center 

For  more  than  a thousand  years  Kano  hcus  been  a trading 
center,  and  for  a long  time  the  focus  of  I^saland, 

It  may  have  been  sited  because  of  a locally  usable 
deposit  of  iron  ore;  the  city  was  long  famed  for  the 
skill  of  the  smiths  and  metal  workers. 


Description  II  Well-to-do  Section 

There  is  an  aristocratic  section  of  town  where  the  Emir*s 
Palace  is  a walled  city  within  a city.  The  Emir’s 
ministers,  the  city  ward  headman  and  rich  merchants  have 
houses  in  the  neighborhood,  and  many  rurcQ.  headman  keep 
a towxihouse  in  Kano, 


Description  III  Traditionetl  Industrial  Area 

In  the  main  part  of  the  town  are  quarters  devoted  to 
cotton  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing  (with  local  vegetable 
dyes  prepared  in  pits),  and  tailoring.  Another  leading 
industry  is  tanning  of  leather  (goats,  cattle,  sheep, 
camels,  and  asses  eOl.  supply  hides  and  skins  with  goats 
easily  leading),  some  tanning  materleils  being  derived 
from  the  seeds  of  a local  acacia,  Kano  has  a main 
market,  well  stocked,  and  many  smaller  ones. 

Adapted  from  Dudley  L,  Stamp,  Africa;  A 
Study  in  Tropical  Developments  New  York: 
John  Wiley  & Sbns,  1953  > PP*  317  and  318, 


Description  IV  Kano  is  Changing 

Kano  has  now  become  a great  international  and  local 
airport  as  well  as  a fbcus  of  an  increasing  nuniber  of 
all-weather  roads.  The  old  city  has  been  equipped  with 
electricity,  it  has  a good  water  supply  and  some  improve- 
ment has  been  made  in  sanitation.  Its  wall;?  have  tended 
to  disintegrate;  its  old  narrow  gates  have  been  widened 
to  admit  automobiles  and  the  now  widely  used  buses.  Never- 
theless, Kano  retains  some  of  its  old  charm. 
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Nigerio,*  was  built  in  the  sixteenth  century 


William  Allen,  ^Ica,  Michigan: 
Fideler  Co.,  19^8,  p.  142. 
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1,  Introduce  a study  of  the  extended  fasdly  and  stress  its  nature 
as  an  economic  unit. 

What  type  of  comnainities  are  found  in  Hausaland?  (ferming  and 
pastoral) 

Why  is  a large  fami3y  important  to  both  fanning  and  pastoral  people? 

Hov  would  a farming  family  be  helped  by  more  than  one  wife? 

Why  does  the  number  of  wives  depend  on  the  wealth  of  the  house- 
holder? 

Hbw  can  the  wives  help  each  other?  (baby-sitting  in  cases  of 
emergency  and  illness  - sharing  the  work  load) 

A Fulani  gives  his  land  to  his  married  sons*  Hbw  does  this 
Tr»«.Tr*>  him  dependent  on  his  sons  in  old  age? 

Draw  diagrams  representing  "smaller”  and  "larger"  family  units. 

Boy  and  girl  stick  figures  may  be  used  in  the  diagrams. 


Ot-A 
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Which  family  would  be  more  useful  in  a traditional  area  such 
as  Hausaland? 

Why  would  the  larger  family  be  an  asset  in  traditional  Hausa- 
land? 

Which  ffl-nAiy  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a city? 


1 
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Why  is  a large  family  important  to  both  fanning  and  pastoral  people? 

How  would  a farming  family  be  helped  by  more  than  one  wife? 

Why  does  the  number  of  wives  depend  on  the  wealth  of  the  house- 
holder? 

How  can  the  wives  help  each  other?  (baby-sitting  in  cases  of 
emergency  and  illness  - sharing  the  work  load) 

A l^hlani  gives  his  land  to  his  married  sons.  How  does  this 
make  him  dependent  on  his  sons  in  old  age? 

Draw  diagrams  representing  "smaller”  and  "larger”  family  units. 

Boy  and  girl  stick  figures  may  be  used  in  the  diagrams. 


OpA 

Sok 

A * Ma/g 
Q - 


Which  family  would  be  more  useful  in  a traditioneQ.  area  such 
as  Hausaland? 

Why  would  the  larger  family  be  an  asset  in  traditional  Hausa- 
land? 

Which  family  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a ci'ty? 

Why  would  the  smaller  family  be  better  for  city  living? 

If  you  were  a child  in  the  larger  family,  why  would  you  not 
have  to  worry  about  looking  for  playmates? 

Why  would  you  "probably”  never  be  without  a mother? 

How  would  you  feel  if  your  life  changed  and  you  had  to  live 
away  ft:om  your  family? 


m.  Help  the  children  gain  insight  into  the  formality  of  Fulani  life 
by  develxsping  a chart  on  family  organization.  Paraphrase  paragraphs 
to  meet  children's  reading  level.  Divide  class  into  two  groups, 
male  and  female.  Help  each  group  extract  informaticn  about  rules 
governing  its  activities. 
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West  of  the  calf  rope  is  the  male  part  of  the  household,  vihere 
the  cattle  are  kept.  It  is  sanctified  by  the  cattle  fire,  ^ich 
burns  there  from  dusk  to  early  morning.  While  the  cattle  are 
away  grazing  nobody  goes  into  the  corral.  In  the  early  morning 
the  householder  and  his  sons  sit  there  and  discuss  and  inspect 
the  cattle.  Wives  come  into  the  corral  only  to  milk,  and  the 
special  cooperative  task  of  men  and  women  is  for  the  former  to 
release  calves  from  the  rope,  which  then  go  to  their  dams  to 
initiate  milking  by  the  wives.  Menfolk  eat  to  the  west  of  the 
cattle  corral  and  some  sleep  around  it  to  guard  the  herd  by 
night.  Menfolk  spend  a day  in  camp  under  a tree  to  the  west 
of  the  corraQ.. 

When  returning  to,  or  visiting  a homestead,  a man  approaches 
from  the  west  and  a woman  from  the  east.  Males  are  buried  on 
the  west  side  of  the  cattle  corral,  females  to  the  east  of  the 
back  fence.  When  a whole  household  moves  to  new  pastures  it 
does  so  in  the  order  dictated  by  these  arrangements.  The  house- 
hold head  sets  off  initially  to  the  west,  followed  by  the  herd 
flaziked  by  his  sons.  Behind  the  herd  come  the  wives,  their 
shelters  and  domestic  equipment  lashed  to  pack  bulls.  With  them 
are  the  children  of  the  household  and  its  small  stock. 

James  L.  Gibbs,  Jr.,  Peoples  of  Africa. 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966, 
p.  376. 


3.  How  Man  Uses  the  Savanna  to  Obtain  Food 


a.  Raise  questions  about  the  problem  of  obtaining  food  on  the  Nigerian 
grassland.  Build  upon  the  children*  s knowledge  of  other  grassland 
areas. 

What  is  the  name  of  the  African  grasslands? 

Why  is  it  that  some  parts  of  the  savanna  are  called  "moist"? 

How  does  climate  create  a "dry"  savanna? 

How  is  the  African  savanna  different  from  the  grasslands  in  the 

Ihiited  States?  (prairies) 

What  are  the  problems  of  obtaining  food  in  the  dry  savanna? 

How  have  people  in  other  grassland  regions  solved  the  problem 

of  obtaining  food?  (farming  and  cattle-raising) 

b.  Use  role  playing  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  interdependence 
between  farming  and  pastoral  people.  Designate  three  grotups: 
farmers,  cattle  raisers  and  mediators.  Then  distribute  questions 

^ ^ n ^ -..e. ^ m ..  i «■ . 1 • 


discuss  and  inspect 

the  cattle.  Wives  come  into  the  corral  only  to  milk,  and  the 
S?f cooperaWve  task  of  men  and  women  is  for  the  former  to 
release  calves  from  the  rope,  which  then  go  to  their  dams  to 
iMtiate  milking  by  the  wives.  Jfenfolk  eat  to  the  west  of  the 

the  herd  by 

nig^t.  Menfolk  spend  a day  in  canp  under  a tree  to  the  west 
01  the  corral. 


* homestead,  a man  ajiproaches 

from  the  west  and  a woman  from  the  east.  Males  are  hurled  on 

Wk’ef*  fr5  cattle  corral,  females  to  the  east  of  the 

back  fence.  When  a whole  household  moves  to  new  pastures  it 

hold  hLj”o^+®  Rotated  by  these  arrangements.  The  house- 

M ® initially  to  the  west,  followed  by  the  herd 
^ ^®3?d  come  the  wives,  their 

With  them 

are  the  children  of  the  household  and  its  aman  stock. 


James  L,  Gibbs,  Jr,,  Peoples  of  Africa. 

New  York;  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  1966, 
P-  376,  ’ ’ 


3«  How  Man  Uses  the  Savanna  to  Obtain  5bod 


a. 


on  the  Nigerian 

® ^ children’s  knowledge  of  other  grassland 


What  is  the  name  of  the  African  grasslands? 

Why  is  it  that  some  parts  of  the  savanna  are  cedled  "moist"? 

How  does  climate  create  a "dry"  savanna? 

S?at^Ki:T  ^ 

What  are  the  problems  of  obtaining  fbod  in  the  dry  savannat 

grassland  regions  solved  the  problem 
of  Obtaining  food?  (fanUng  and  cattle-raising) 

b.  Use  role  pla^  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  interdenendence 
5®^®”  pastoral  people.  Designate  three  grot^s: 

fairors,  cattle  raisers  and  mediators.  Ihen  distribute  Questions 

Farmers 

How  does  farming  affect  your  interest  in  moving  around? 

How  does  farming  give  you  time  to  develop  other  skills? 

Why  would  fanning  help  you  to  develop  markets? 

Cs^tX^JRftissrs 

How  does  cattlfi-raising  affect  your  interest  in  moving  around? 

Why  couU  your  w^  of  lift  be  a problem  to  the  farmers  in  your  land? 
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Conclude  the  discussion  with  advice  from  «ie  mediators. 
Vfha.'b  problems  do  ca'b'ble»rsd.sers  h&ve? 

What  prohlems  do  farmers  have? 


How  can  they  solve  their  prohlems  hy  helping  each  other? 

Children  understand  how  the  Hausa  solve 
ranaing  problems  on  the  savannas 


farming  on  tae  savanna. 

ae  Hhusa  distinguish  different  soil  types,  and  distribute 
tbeir  crops  accordingly,  marshland  with  its  capacity  for 
^-season  cultivation  being  highly  prized,  and  intercropping 
the  gener^  practice  elsewhere.  Green  manure,  cattle  manwe, 
fallowing  are  exaployed,  except  that  home  plots, 
heavily  manured  with  household  refuse,  receive  little  rest. 


James  L,  Gibbs  Jr,,  Peoples  of  Africa. 

Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc, 
1966,  pp.  123-124.  * 

Why  are  there  differences  in  soil  types  on  the  savanna? 

Why  ao  different  soil  types  cause  problems  for  the  Hausa? 

What  makes  marshland  a "highly  prized”  type  of  soil? 

What  is  intercropping? 


How  do  cattle-raisers  help  farmers  fertilize  their  land? 
How  do  the  Hausa  fertilize  the  soil? 


Why  is  the  rotation  of  fields  necessary? 


d. 


ffLin!  reading  to  illustrate  the  cooperation  between  the 

farming  Hausa  and  the  pastoral  Pulani  on  the  savanna. 

For  meat,  milk,  and  butter  the  Hausa  deper on  the  pastoral 
fulani,  who  graze  their  herds  near  village  markets  where 

food-stuffs  and  services  they  need,  some- 
times undertaking  to  quarter  their  cattle  on  a villager’s 
farm  for  an  agreed  time,  in  return  for  money  and  grain. 


James  1.  Gibbs  Jr,,  Peoples  of  Aft»ica. 

New  York:  Holt,  RinehSt  and  Winston,  Inc,, 

1966,  p,  123.  » 
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How  can  they  solve  their  problems  by  helping  each  other? 

c.  Rewrite  a passage  to  help  children  understand  how  the  Hausa  solve 
fanning  problems  on  the  savanna. 

Farming  on  the  Savanna 

The  Hhusa  distinguish  different  soil  types,  and  distribute 
their  crops  accordingly,  marshland  with  its  capacity  for 
dry**season  cultivation  being  highly  prized,  and  intercropping 
the  general  practice  elsewhere.  Green  manure,  cattle  manure, 
and  periodic  fallowing  are  enqployed,  except  that  home  plots, 
heavily  manured  with  household  refuse,  receive  little  rest. 

James  L.  Gibbs  Jr«,  Peoples  of  Afrlco.^ 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. , 

1966,  pp.  123-124. 

Why  are  there  differences  in  soil  types  on  the  savanna? 

Why  do  different  soil  types  cause  problems  for  the  Hausa? 

What  makes  marshland  a "highly  prized"  type  of  soil? 

What  is  intercropping? 

y' 

How  do  cattle-raisers  help  fanners  fertilize  their  land? 

How  do  the  Hausa  fertilize  the  soil? 

Why  is  the  rotation  of  fields  necessary? 

d.  Use  the  following  reading  to  illustrate  the  cooperation  between  the 
farming  Hausa  and  thr>  pastoral  Fulani  on  the  savanna. 

For  meat,  milk,  and  butter  the  Hausa  depend  on  the  pastoral 
Fulani,  who  graze  their  herds  near  village  markets  where 
they  purchase  the  food-stuffs  and  services  they  need,  some- 
times undertaking  to  quarter  their  cattle  on  a villager's 
farm  for  an  agreed  time,  in  return  for  money  and  gredn. 

James  L.  Gibbs  Jr.,  Peoples  of  Aftrlca> 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc., 

1966,  p.  123. 

What  does  "pastoral"  mean? 

What  do  the  Hausa  get  from  Fulani? 

Where  do  the  Fulani  graze  tht^lr  herds? 

What  do  the  Fulani  obtain  from  the  village  markets? 

How  do  the  Hausa  farmers  sometimes  help  the  Fulani  prepare 
their  meat  for  sale? 

What  do  the  Fulani  do  with  the  money? 
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to  those  fotm^^S  Aflrlcen  farm  animals  are  similar 


What  other  tj^s  of  animals  do  you  think  live  in  Hausaland? 

-te“‘^‘’,^S'hy“?he^LSfr' 

raised  hy  Haa»a?onslst*of^horSa°^^  v”  farming,  livestock 
turkeys  Ld  othe?  ^ 

pride  but  donkeys  are  tL  nlln  ® n»an*s 

™ys  are  the  main  means  of  local  transport. 

James  L.  Gibbs  Jr.,  Peoples  of 

^neha^andWinsto^f’mc., 

Which  animals  are  used  for  work? 


Which  animals  are  used  for  food? 

«hy  are  eomen  only  concerned  elth  poultiy,  goats  and  sheep? 
a>v  does  the  savanna  help  the  Hhusa  to  he  great  horsemen? 
aqPlaln  »hy  "horses  are  a man-s  pride  and  donkeys  are  not.' 
Which  animals  of  Hhusa  villages  are  familiar  to  you? 
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animals  used  by  the  Ifeasa  ^Itf  ^ Pictures  of  the 

different  children  to  wnf.  smten^^rt  ?? 

used.  ® sentences  telling  how  each  is 


g- 


plicate  and  dlstrSrt^ *te%Sl^^^“iirt*of“^d?wM^  P^i*. 
the  st^le  diet  of  the  Bausa  peopl^^  ^ ^ ^ 

Guinea  corn 

■nlUet  - a cereal  like  grass  with  nutritious  seeds 
maize  - a kind  of  com  that  grows  on  large  ears;  com  rice 

tamarind  - a tr^ical  ft„it  with  Juicy,  spicy  pulp 
butter 

yams 

miOk 

onions 

sugarcane 

chili  peppers 

honey 

okra 

aaOla  nuts 

pigeon  peas 

potatoes 


Apart  from  a very  few  cattle  enployed  In  farming,  livestock 
raised  by  Hausa  consist  of  horses,  donkeys,  goats,  sheep, 
•furkeys  and  other  poiiltry#  Of  these,  goats  and  poultry  are 
in  women's  hands;  sheep,  rather  less  so,  Hbrses  are  a man  s 
pride  but  donkeys  are  the  main  means  of  local  transjKjrt. 

James  L,  Gibbs  Jr,,  Peoples  of  Africa, 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc,, 

1966,  p,  12U, 

Which  animals  are  used  for  work? 

Which  animals  are  used  for  food? 

Why  are  women  only  concerned  with  poultry,  goats  and  sheep? 
How  does  the  savanna  help  the  Hausa  to  be  great  horsemen? 
Explain  why  "horses  are  a man’s  pride  and  doxikey’s  are  not," 
Which  »niTnalg  of  Hausa  villages  are  familiar  to  you? 


f.  Have  the  children  make  a class  book  on  the  People 

Use  large  sheets  of  oaktag  as  pages.  Graw  or  clip  pictwes  of  the 
animals  used  by  the  Hhusa,  Paste  these  on  the  pages  ^d  ^low 
different  children  to  write  sentences  telling  how  each  animal  is 

used, 

ff.  Introduce  the  children  to  the  foods  that  are  eaten  by  j^'ttsa  people, 
® Duplicate  and  distribute  the  following  list  of  foods  which  make  up 

the  staple  diet  of  the  Hhusa  people. 


Guinea  corn 

millet  - a cereal  like  grass  with  nutritious  seeds 
maize  - a kind  of  corn  that  grows  on  large  ears;  corn  rice 
tamarind  - a tropical  fruit  with  .juicy,  spicy  pulp 


butter 

milk 

sugarcane 
honey 
kola  xmts 


potatoes 

peanuts 


yams 

onions 

chili  peppers 
okra 

pigeon  peas 
fish 

monitor  lizards 
guinea  hens 
turkey 
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cassava 
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h. 


Which  foods  are  part  of  our  diets? 

Which  foods  are  not  part  of  otir  diets? 

What  foods  in  our  diets  would  seem  strange  in  the  Hausa?  Why? 

to  lUastrate  the  itrventiveness  of  tbe  miusa  in 
f ^ Mstrihute  information  wiS 

te  copied  into  S el^s  boS.  eon^leted  chart  can 

^^amtion  to  what  th^  grow,  aansa  gather  wood  and  grass 

bSeS^  tnilding,  thatch, 

tamarind,  locnst-hean, 

bMhaj,  deleb  pato,  horseradish  tree,  and  date  paJm  as 

cotton  for  lci®ok,  shea  tree 
^ oil  from  its  nuts,  raffia  for  btiilding,  and  girtta- 
p^cha  for  export.  Minting  and  fishing  yield  very  little 

tte'^et°”^*°*  guinea  hens  add  variety  to  * 


The  H&usa  Use  the  Savanna  for; 


Food  and  Food  Products 

oil  from  trees 

oil  from  nuts 

dates 

etc. 

Crafts 

Kapok  from  silk  cotton 
tree 


Building  Material 
wood 
etc. 


Export 

gutta  percha 


Fuel 


i. 


tte  Committee  to  investigate  the  trees  of 

members  of  the  committee  decide  upon  sources  for 
Eneoirpflftt^v  infomation;  e.g.,  books,  magazines,  botanical  gardens 

»ahe’shorn^«s“^r  • 


jgy-'fcfte  Hausa  People  Use  the  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Teacher  Backgrot^«<1 


extend,  tte  maS  w^^2m  for  m f»  hack  as  I&nsa  traditions 

large  L.  wlte  a “ 

trees.  local  metaUurgy  nrovlS^ 

«ork,  hunting,  war^^Ld'SrltV^'^Lf*^”®’ 


Hau8a^leathi'.r  reached  Renaissance  Eurone  bv  wav  n-p  a -fMesa/g/K 


*«4AWIt  V Jj^W  W •*>  w ^ "W -=  •=  - 

(green  vegetables) 

h.  Develop  a chart  to  illustrate  the  inventiveness  of  the  Hausa  in 
using  the  savanna  for  basic  needs*  Distribute  information  with 
a chart  to  be  completed  by  children.  Later  the  completed  chart  can 
be  copied  into  the  class  book. 

In  addition  to  what  they  grow,  Hausa  gather  wood  and  grass 
from  the  open  parkland  for  fuel,  building,  thatch, 
basketry,  and  mats.  Th^  use  the  tamarind,  locust-bean, 
baobab,  deleb  palm,  horseradish  tree,  and  date  palm  as 
sources  of  food;  the  silk  cotton  for  kapok,  shea  tree 
for  oil  from  its  nuts,  raffia  for  building,  and  gutta- 
percha for  export.  Hunting  and  fishing  yield  very  little, 
though  monitor  lizards  and  guinea  hens  add  variety  to 
the  diet. 

The  Hausa  Use  the  Savanna  for; 
good  and  Food  Products 
oil  from  trees 
oil  from  nuts 
dates 
etc. 

Crafts  Export 

Kapok  from  silk  cotton  gutta  percha 

tree 


i.  Set  up  a Botanical  Garden  Committee  to  investigate  the  trees  of 
the  savanna.  Have  members  of  the  committee  decide  \QK>n  sources  for 
pictures  and  information;  e.g.,  books,  magazines,  bobanical  gardens. 
Encourage  the  children  to  draw  pictures  and  make  short  reports  on 
the  various  trees. 


4.  How  the  Hausa  People  Use  the  Natural  Resources  of  the  Savanna 
Teacher  Background 

Iron  has  been  mined,  smelted  and  worked  for  as  far  back  as  Ifeusa  traditions 
extend,  the  main  woodworking  tool  being  an  adze  (a  tool  that  resesbles  a j 

large  ax,  with  a handle  that  curves  inward),  small  axes  are  used  to  hew 
trees.  Local  metallurgy  provides  tools  for  farming,  sewing,  leather- 

work,  hunting,  warfare  and  decorate  ornaments.  I 

■! 

Hausa  leather  reached  Renaissance  Europe  by  way  of  a trade  route  that 

passed  through  Morocco.  For  that  reason,  it  has  been  called  Moroccan  j 

leather.  \ 

Clothworking  is  a traditional  Hausa  industry.  A special  branch  of  clerical  i 
activity  is  devoted  to  copying  ibrabic  manuscript  and  making  of  religious 
charms  and  ornaments. 


Building  Material  Fuel 

wood 
etc. 
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Eyeing  with  locally  grown  Indigo  Is  also  a skiUed  oooi®atlon. 
Highly  Technical  Traditional  Industries  are: 

taimiiig 


dyeing 

processing  of  the  groundnut 
processing  cotton  and  its  products. 

Adapted  from  James  L.  Gibbs,  Peoples  of  Africa 
New  York:  Holt,  Rinehaurt  and  Winston,  1966."'^* 


Crafts 


Traditional  Occupations  of  Hausa  Men 


Farmers 

Hmters 

Tanners 

I«atherworkers 

Weavers 

Dyers 

Blacksmiths 

Brass  and  Silversmiths 

Potmakers 

Tailors 


Drummers 

Musicians 

Tobacco  Grinders 

Butchers 

Thatchers 

Calabash-workers 

long-distance  overland  Traders 

Makers  of  Sweetmeats 

Basket  Makers 

Mat  Makers 


Washermen 

Specialist  in  Herbal 
Medicines 

Cfovemment  Officials 

Clerics 

Hiabroiderers 

Saddlers 

Pr ai s e - singer s 

Woodworkers 

Mallam  (Teachers) 


dames  h,  Gibbs  Jr.,  Peoples  of  Africa. 

York:  Holt,  HineEirt  and  ifinsion  ino., 
1966,  pp.  124-125. 
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Calabash  containers. 


Courtesy  of  United  Nations 

Figure  11 


What  is  the  origin  of  the  calabash? 

In  what  different  ways  has  man  used  the  calabash? 

What  occupations  are  familiar  to  you? 

What  occupations  would  you  like  to  learn  more  about? 
Which  occupations  do  you  think  require  the  most  skill? 
Why  are  years  of  training  required  to  become  a hunter? 


rtj  1 


Calabash  containers. 


Courtesy  of  United  Nations 


Figure  11 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  calabash? 

In  what  different  ways  has  man  used  the  calabash? 

What  occupations  are  familiar  to  you? 

What  occupations  would  you  like  to  learn  more  about? 

Which  occi^ations  do  you  think  require  the  most  skill? 

Why  are  years  of  training  required  to  become  a hunter? 

Silversmith?  ^ecialist  in  herbal  medicine? 

Why  are  some  Hausa  occupations  unfamiliar  to  you? 

b.  Invite  speculation  on  resources  of  Northern  Nigeria.  Write  the  names 
of  a few  occupations  on  the  board.  Ask  the  children  to  tell  which 
resources  these  occupations  are  dependent  i^n. 

Occupation  Resource 

Calabash  workers  need 

Leatherworkers  need  

Weavers  need 

Metalsmiths  need 

Woodworkers  need 
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0.  Help  the  class  mahe  a products  of  northern  Higeria. 
What  are  the  major  crops  groim  in  northern  Hlgeriaf 
What  mineral  resources  are  found  in  northern  Nigeriat 
Why  did  industries  develop  in  certain  areas? 

What  animals  are  giown  for  food? 


de  Help  the  children  understand  orimo  x?. 

producing  finished  nrodueS^  ^ processes  involved  in 
used  by  the  Hausa:  • t on  board  items  that  are  commonly 


leather 


cotton  cloth 
calabash  articles 
indigo  dye 

»etal  tools  such  as  the  adse  (fbr  carving  vood.  and  the  a*e) 
brass  pots 

baskets 


Divide  the  class  into  small  rtouds  of  ft™.  * 

each  group  to  choose  an  item^o^aff  fw  * students.  Ash 

finished  product,  eg  ° waoe  from  raw  material  to  its 


^e  Story  of  Cotton  grom  Seed  to  nwi, 
- Cultivate  soil 


or  by  hand) 


(mechanical} 

Cleaning 


Pick  cotton  (mechanically 

Ginning  (seating  fibre  fr<»  seeds) ^Cleaning 


_Bailing_ 


Transport  to  textile  mill 


.Spinning  (to  straighten  and  twist  into  yam) 


Sizing  (chemical  strengthening  of  yarn) 

Jferoerizing pygiag  ^ 


.Weaving  on  a loom^ 


Beference  sources: 

Encyclopedia 

^ecific  books  on  the  sub.leot 


Why  did  industries  develop  in  certain  areas? 

What  animals  are  giown  for  food? 

d.  Help  the  children  understand  some  of  the  processes  involved  in 

producing  finished  products.  List  on  board  items  that  are  commonoy 

used  by  the  Hausa: 

leather  ^ 

I 

cotton  cloth  I 

calabash  articles 

indigo  dye  j < 

metal  tools  such  as  the  adze  (for  carving  wood,  and  the  axe)  | 

brass  pots 

5 

baskets 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  of  five  to  seven  students.  Ask 
each  group  to  choose  an  item  to  trace  from  raw  material  to  its 
finished  product,  e.g., 

J 

The  Story  of  Cotton  From  Seed  to  Cloth 

Plant  seed ^Cultivate  soU eotton  (meohaiiloaUy  | 

or  by  hand)  Qitming  (separating  fibre  from  seeds)  Cleaning  } 

(mechanical) Baling ^ansport  to  textile  mill 

Cleaning^ Spinning  (to  straighten  and  twist  into  yam) 

Sizing  (chemical  strengthening  of  yarn) Weaving  on  a loom 

Mercerizing pyeing  and/or  printing  of  design^  the  clothe 


Reference  sources: 

Encyclopedia 

Specific  books  on  the  subject 

Interview  a skilled  worker  from  the  industry e 

Write  a letter  to  a manufacturer  for  information  about  a product 
if  it  is  produced  in  this  countrye 

ee  Several  children  should  be  encouraged  to  try  their  hand  at  making  a 
product. 

A Suggested  List: 

Calabash  article  - Calabash  is  available  in  markets  which  sell 
ropical  foods. 

Dyeing  with  indigo  or  another  dye. 

Weaving  cotton  cloth  with  a design. 

Making  a small  piece  of  leather  from  a piece  of  goatskin. 

(Goat  meat  can  be  purchased  at  a select  group  of  stores.  A butcher 
may  be  able  to  obtain  a piece  of  animal  skin  which  is  suitable  for 
taxming.  ) dOfy 


I 
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f. 


Categorize  ctc^  growi  in  Horthem  Higeria-  food  orc-rs.  industrial 
^s,  ^rt,  etc.  Itoke  oosg«rati,e  lists  of  familial  SHS^liar 
crops,  e.g,,  groundnuts  (peanuts)  vs,  guinea  corn. 

^e  an  outline  to  trace  ancient  desert  trade  routes  from  the 
teditewanem  to  the  savanna.  Read  to  learn  about  trading  protocts 
of  this  period.  Congiare  to  those  of  modem  Nigeria. 


feacher  Background 


Exchange  and  markets  play  a large  role  in  Ifenaa  Af«nrtrknnr 

® part-time  basis,  after  farming,  or  on  mar- 
^ *.  ^®re  there  is  an  assured  marhet  for  craft  products  crafts* 
men  can  become  full-time  specialists.  In  the  cities  srmiA  avo-w-o 

speciSst^^^  leatherwork,  or  metalwork  may  support  full-time 


o 
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to^^lr'^s^®  to  devote  full  time  to  commerce  than  craftsmen 

LlSr^^SlIw'^ttentT’  “I**"* 

fiM  it  attention.  In  city  markets,  dillalae  (brokers)  also 

a few  otSrs  speci^ze,  as  do  courtiers,  praise- singers,  and 

society,  but  they  g^e  imoortant 
we^thy,  since  they  control  market  supplies  of  mLt,  hid^  and 

Sil  and°also^hev°LS^*  rapid^-,  they  pay  drummers  to  announce  the  coming 

**•?  centrally  located  near  the  merchants*  quarter.  Village 

perimeter,  in  an  qpersite  with  r^  of 

in  ^ assenibles  about  ten 

around  two  in  the  afternoon  and  breaking 

L settle  themselves  in  a group  to  one  side  and  take  little  part 
in  the  trading,  Hausa  girls  in  their  best  clothes  also  atterui  in  trrntma 

^ fo?^  ttoead,  shUe^theia 

The  market  is  a well  organized  organization.  Each  market  has  a headman: 
S^t^’lhiefr^  ” Jfeeajln  Kasuwa  (is  responsible  to  the  village 


V v«fe  ^ Ai/iU 
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Mediterranean  to  the  savanna.  Read,  to  learn  about  trading  products 
of  this  period.  Compare  to  those  of  modern  Nigeria. 


5 . Anr > ' elating  the  Hausa  Market  Place  as  a Social  and  Economic  Structure 
r Background 

Exchange  and  markets  play  a large  role  in  Hausa  economy.  Most  Hausa  men 
practice  their  craft  or  trade  on  a part-time  basis,  after  fanning,  or  on  mar- 
kdbdays.  Where  there  is  an  assured  market  for  craft  piroducts,  crafts- 
men can  become  full-time  specialists.  In  the  cities,  some  crafts,  such  as 
weaving,  tailoring,  leatherwork,  or  metalwork  may  support  full-time 
specialists. 

u^sders  are  more  like3y  to  devote  full  time  to  comm^ce  than  craftsm^  * 

to  their  crafts.  General  trade  in  local  staples  as  well  as  foreign  goods, 
large  scale  kola-nut  trade,  and  cattle  shipment  to  southern  Nigeria, 
require  full  time  attention.  In  city  markets,  dillalae  (brokers)  also 
find  it  profitable  to  specialize,  as  do  courtiers,  praise- singers,  and 
a few  others.  Butchers  rank  low  in  Etausa  society,  but  they  are  important 
and  often  wealthy,  since  they  control  market  supplies  of  meat,  hides  and 
skins.  To  dispose  of  meat  rapidily,  they  pay  drummers  to  announce  the  coming 
kill,  and  also  they  help  one  another  to  sell  it.  Without  an  announced  supply 
of  beef,  markets  are  poorly  attended. 

City  markets  are  centrally  located  near  the  merchants'  quarter.  Village 
markets  often  stand  on  the  village  perimeter,  in  an  open  site  with  rows  of 
sheds  to  accanmodate  traders . In  rural  areas  the  market  assexobles  about  ten 
in  the  morning,  reaching  its  peak  around  two  in  t*  >'  afternoon  and  breaking 
up  at  dusk,  Fulani  pastoralists,  whose  women  attt-.d  in  order  to  sell  milk 
and  butter,  settle  themselves  in  a group  to  one  side  and  take  little  part 
in  the  trading,  Hausa  girls  in  their  best  clothes  also  attend  in  groups, 
some  hawking  foodstuffs  and  snacks,  kola  nuts  or  cotton  thread,  while  others 
wait  for  the  people  dence  when  market  is  over.  The  markets  provide  the 
largest  regular  assembly  of  Hausa. 

The  market  is  a well  organized  organization.  Each  market  has  a headman: 

The  Sarkin  Kasuwa  or  Ifegajin  Kasuwa  (is  responsible  :.o  the  village 
or  town  chief) 

The  Sarkin  Awo  (Chief  of  the  Grain  Sellers,  often  a woman) 

The  Sarkin  Pawa  (Chief  Butcher) 

The  Sarkin  Dillalai  (Chief  Broker) 

The  draft  officials  settle  minor  disputes  about  payment  or  quality 
of  goods,  price,  and  the  like,  before  these  become  serious, 

James  L,  Gibbs,  Jr,  Peoples  of  Africa, 

New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Inc. 

1966,  pp.  127-128. 
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a.  the  Children  to  describe  the  verious  types  of  markets  that  are 

rainilisir. 

The  list  might  include: 

street  vendors  (in  summer  time  in  particular  neighborhoods) 
meat  market 

firuit  and  vegetable  markets 
fish  and  seafood  market 
supermarket 
department  stores* 

b.  Show  the  class  the  picture  of  the  Gombe  Market.  Tfell  them  that  the 
picture  shows  one  section  of  a large  "Variety"  market.  (See  Figure  13.) 

What  is  being  sold  in  this  market? 

^ expect  to  find  sold  in  the  market? 
(Refer  children  to  occTq>ations  of  the  Hhusa#) 

Ifeve  the  children  list  five  items  they  consider  most  Important, 

Msc^s  several  children's  lists,  asking  i*y  specific  items  were 

(Gen«^zation  should  be  mads  that  items  are  "most  iraportaat" 
according  to  need  only, ) ^ 

Why  would  the  merchant  be  eager  to  dispose  of  some  items  rapidly? 

^ he  go  about  "advertising"  his  goods?  (Htere  the  use 

of  the  druamier  or  praise  singer  may  be  broa^  into  the  discussion. ) 

■ f organizational  structure  of 

Describe  the  organization  of  a department  store. 

rtore?^*  ^ "variety"  crafts  market  be  similar  to  a department 

t 

nother  ccoplaln  if  she  is  dissatisfied  in  the 

“ iasortant  part  of  an  African  market.  Explain  why 
might  have  created  a need  for  a headman  in  each  market. 

What  duties  mi^t  be  assigned  to  a headman  by  the  village  Chief? 

Why  is  a market  so  inportant  in  the  Hausa  culture? 
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Courtesy  of  United  Nations 
Section  of  Comber  Market  - Northern  Nigeria 

Figure  13 
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^Se“heUror“^ttS®S^  ®°°^’  '“^”8  traditional  onrrenoy 

mani  woman  trying  to  sell  miik  to  a Hauaa. 

Two  Hausa  men  bargaining, 

A vendor  hawking  his  goods. 

Afiriean  martet  ^ae^  fluency  in  language  is  necessary  in  an 

African  languages  are  "ibrna-  languages.  What  does  this  mean? 

Mhy  is  thi^^l^  ^>Jlani  to  speak  at  least  three  languages. 

AgKiegiatlng  the  Customa  pf  the  . 

Religion 


Teacher  Backp»oiin<^ 

tel^ihirp^iof  Ha^a  in  the  8th  century  A D 

to,  hut  did  not  display  ^ ^tlon«i  ^aliei 

and  ndssionaries.  Ho^^  SrCr'«^11“  PilsrilV^chlnts 

Ci^ried  out  through  the  influenc^of  rf i?  conversion  were  later 

Of  the  mani  Muslims,  and  through  the  e^^  oTreSgioul 

formi^  a^b^  for^he^ooial^St»^^.»°^  People's  way  of  life 
Harisa,  there  are  groups  such  as  the  intellectual  developmeirt  of  the 
and  beliefs.  Jtegusawa,  who  maintain  the  olir  i^as 

f -M..  «u.. 

j^aaanlties  Rresa,  1967^??^^  History,  Hew  York: 


a. 


Hausala:^.  ^MSmtlon^ft^'^e'^t  Islam  came  to 

also  be  used.  ^ material  for  foacher  Background  may 

Sahara*foLrt!t  savanna?  (locate  the 


Fulani  woman  trying  to  sell  milk  to  a Hausa. 

Two  Hausa  men  bargaining. 

A vendor  hawking  his  goods. 

Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  fluency  in  language  is  necessary  in  an 
African  market  place. 

African  languages  are  "Tonal"  languages.  What  does  this  mean? 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Fulani  to  speak  at  least  three  languages. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Appreciating  the  Customs  of  the  Hausa  People 
Religion 

Teacher  Background 

The  religion  of  Islam  was  introduced  to  the  Hausa  in  the  8th  century  A.D. 
During  this  period  Islam  was  adopted  by  the  ruling  class  and  ran  parallel 
to,  but  did  not  displace  the  tracdtional  religion.  The  method  of  con- 
version was  slow  at  first  - peaceable  mission  work  of  pilgrims,  merchants 
and  missionaries.  However,  stronger  methods  of  conversion  were  later 
carried  out  through  the  influence  of  religious  wars  such  as  the  jihads 
of  the  Fulani  Muslims,  and  through  the  efforts  of  religious  leaders. 

Although  Islam  is  now  an  integral  part  of  the  people’s  way  of  life, 
forming  a base  for  the  social  norms  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
Hfe-usa,  there  are  groups  such  as  the  Bfeguzawa,  who  maintain  the  older  ideas 
and  beliefs. 


Adapted  from  J.A,  Ajayi  and  Ian  Espie,  eds., 

A Thousand  Years  of  West  African  History,  New  York: 

Humanities  Press,  1967>  p.  93. 

a.  Use  a map  of  Africa  to  help  children  understand  how  Islam  came  to 
Hausaland,  Information  from  the  material  for  Teacher  Background  may 
also  be  used. 

What  large  land  type  lies  north  of  the  savanna?  (locate  the 
Sahara  Desert.) 

What  has  been  the  religion  of  the  Sahara  desert  peoples  for  a 
long,  long  time? 

Why  did  the  people  of  Worth  Africa  find  it  helpful  to  travel 
to  the  savanna  centuries  ago?  (trade) 

The  people  of  the  savanna  had  a religion  that  was  different  from 
that  of  the  desert  peoples.  Why  might  the  desert  peoples  have 
wished  to  change  the  religion  of  others  with  whom  they  traded? 

(economic  and  religious  advantage) 

What  advantage  might  some  of  the  savanna  people  have  gained  by 
changing  their  religion?  (better  economic  relations,  protection,  etc.) 
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changing 

no  direct  economic  dependence  on  traditions, 

^ the  heOiefs  of 

^e'lM  called?  (See 

to  them:  Uowlng  story  and  showing  the  illnstrations 

Alhaji  and  Adams  are  Iitosipm«  4. 

a small  Koranic  school^  n,J-  distance  to 

a smau  slate  on  1>“ 

It  from  me^r^!^^rKOTS“irOTSS 

not  understand  Ar^ic,  so  thev  do  «o+  ^ The  children  do 

they  are  memorizing.  This  d^'L  not  meaning  of  what 

Koran  are  conside^d  h^  a^?L“2„r  the 

able  to  repeat  them  co^cS  te 

studies  they  will  learn  A^^i  ^ev  J?i  their 

meaning  of  the  Koran.  * begin  to  study  the 

When  the  children  have  memorized  tvi^s  e4  4.  ^ 

Of  the  Koran  they  sraluS^tt  5!EH  (chapters) 

will  now  celebrate  this  great  ewnt.  The  family 

«hat  is  the  religion  of  Alhaji  and*  Anada? 

What  is  the  Koran? 

What  is  the  language  of  the  Koran? 

What  is  a Koranic  school? 

Hbw  is  a Koranic  school  similar  to  your  school? 
m What  ways  is  a Koranic  school  different  iVom  your  school? 
^toen?*“'  STOOLS  pass  on  their  beaefs  to  their 

How  are  reUgions  similar  to  each  other? 

oTotLm^*“*  the  religious  beUefs 
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A Mallam 

Forman  & Forman,  The  Land  and 
People  of  Nigeria.  J.B.  Lippincott, 
New  York;  19b4,  p.  134. 


Figure  l4 


Figure  15 


How  is  a mosque  similar  to 
other  religious  centers? 


How  does  the  clothing  of  this  man  from 
northern  Nigeria  show  the  influence  of 
a desert  culture? 


Traditions 

c.  Read  folk  tales  to  the  class  to  develop  sensitivity  for  the  values 
and  traditions  of  the  Hausa. 

Three  Sons  of  a Chief 

Hausa  Tribe,  Nigeria 


There  was  a Chief,  and  he  had  three  sons.  Each  of  them  was 
greatly  talented  in  the  art  of  fighting.  Each  was  talented  in 

n-P  no- 


A Mal.lam 


The  Centraf  Mosqiiet  Kano 


ibnnaa  & Ibmian,  The  Iiand  and 
People  of  Nigeria,  J.B.  Lippincott 
New  York:  19o4>  P« 


Figure  ih 


Figure  15 


How  is  a mosque  similar  to 
other  religious  centers? 


How  does  the  clothing  of  this  man  from 
northern  Nigeria  show  the  influence  of 
a desert  culture? 


Traditions 


c.  Read  folk  tales  to  the  class  to  develop  sensitivity  for  the  values 
and  traditions  of  the  Ife-usa. 


There  was  a Chief*  and  he  had  three  sons*  Each  of  them  was 
greatly  talented  in  the  art  of  fighting.  Each  was  talented  in 
the  art  of  riding. 

One  day  the  Chief  called  his  people  together  before  his 
house*  He  announced  that  he  was  going  to  test  his  sons  to  see 
which  one  of  them  had  the  greatest  skill. 

To  his  sons  he  said,  "Here,  at  this  baobab  tree  that  stands 
by  our  house,  let  us  see  which  of  you  is  the  most  talented.” 

The  sons  mounted  their  horses.  They  rode  away  for  a distance 
and  stopped. 

The  eldest  son  tried  his  skill  first,  ife  galloped  his  horse 
toward  the  baobab  tree,  thrust  his  spear  through  the  great  tree, 

rode  his  horse  through  the  hole  that  it  made.  He  rode  on. 


Three  Sons  of  a Chief 


Hausa  Tribe,  Nigeria 
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galloped  his  horse  forward. 

SS  ol  *°  it 


and 

He 


+>.««  ^ ^o<ie  forward 
tree  in  his  hand,  and  pulled  it  from  the  earth, 
rode  on,  waving  the  great  tree  aloffc. 


seized  the  baob^ 
roots  and  edl.  He 


+T,  + 4 ’ greatest  among  the  three? 

onau  is  8U.1, 


j.±  you  ao  not  Know, 


H^old  Courlander,  The  King’s  Drum  and  Ofchet* 

Newlfork?  Harcourt,  Br^ 
and  World,  Inc, , 1962,  p,  50. 


Hotes 


Acquaint  children  with  African  songs  of  praise, 


Teacher  Background 


Si."* 


Eeaa  and  diaouss  the  following  "song  of  praise"  with  your  class: 


ms  drumming  was  so  good  that  everyone  gave  him  mon^^ 

slSels’^oS^  f ®>®nthepraS4 


money. 

Take  it  out  and  give  me  some. 

Take  out  your  money  and  give  it  to  me, 
^deed  friends  are  made  with  laughter. 
Cheeriness  is  what  takes  a man. 

You  aren’t  like  the  orphan 
On  whom  Allah  turned  his  back. 

Because  you  have  your  parents. 

You  have  gifts  ir>  your  house. 

You  have  inherited,  hn-nr)-!  n/nn  a 


Nov,  who  was  the  greatest  aiooxig  the  three?  If  you  do  not  know, 
that  is  all. 


Harold  Courlander,  The  Klng*s  Drum  and  Other 
African  Stories » New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  World,  Inc. , I962,  p.  ^0. 


Notes 

"Three  Sons  of  a Chief”  is  an  unanswerable  riddle  story  - related 
to  the  tail-tale  kind  of  yarn.  It  illustrates  the  Hausa  tradition 
of  riding  skill  and  feats  of  horsemanship. 


d.  Acquaint  children  with  African  songs  of  praise. 

Teacher  Background 

Songs  of  praise  are  traditional  in  the  African  culture.  They  are 
used  frequently  to  honor  a person  for  a particular  feat  or  to 
flatter  him. 

Read  and  discuss  the  following  "song  of  praise"  with  your  class: 

His  drumming  was  so  good  that  everyone  gave  him  money, 
they  gave  him  gowns  and  he  felt  good.  Kien  the  praise 
singers  would  sing: 

Son  of  the  house,  take  out  your  money. 

Take  it  out  and  give  me  some, 

Take  out  your  money  and  give  it  to  me. 

Indeed  friends  are  made  with  laughter. 

Cheeriness  is  what  takes  a man. 

You  aren’t  like  the  orphan 
On  whom  Allah  turned  his  hack. 

Because  you  have  your  parents. 

You  have  gifts  in  your  house. 

You  have  inherited  happiness. 

For  your  mother  looks  at  her  son. 

Your  father  looks  at  his  son. 

Indeed  you’ve  ihherited  gifts  in  your  house. 

Because  your  mother  sees  her  son... 

Because  your  father  sees  his  son... 

Take  out  your  money  and  give  it  to  the  singers. 

Because  you  inherited  such  gifts  in  your  house. 

M.S.  Smith,  Baha  of  Karo,  London:  Faber  and  Faber  Ltd.,  1954,  p. 


Who  is  being  praised  in  the  song? 

Why  is  he  being  pradsed? 

What  event  is  the  singer  trying  to  influence? 

How  does  the  singer  want  the  boy  to  feel? 

What  does  the  singer  mean  by  "You  have  inherited  happiness"? 
What  does  the  singer  really  want  from  the  son? 
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Do  you  think  it  is  fair  for  the 
should  share  their  money? 


singer  to  feel  that  people 


Ws*way?^  singer  was  able  to  earn  his  living 

«'e..  patriotic  sorgs 
®°”8  differ  from  the  African  "song  of 


Do  we  have  writers  who 
Why? 


specialize  in  writing  songs  of  praise? 


(Chiiaren°idll^oS^  flS"^t°eaS^*t  Praise. 

Have  ohildren  s^rta  easier  to  start  with  a poem.) 

the  class,  they  would  like  to  ^ 

W praise,  e.g.,  Ur.  Martin  luther  King,  Jr. 


What  would  you  like  to  say  about  Dr.  King? 


What  were  some  of  his  praiseworthy  character  traits? 
Do  the  lines  of  the  poem  have  to  rhyme? 
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Case  Studj 
Introduction 


_ People  of  Korthewnf^no^ 


S‘.5grL”s^*  “,s:  rr';-  r 

ave  in  the  Itaitea  states.  Most^lianl^^f/ll!”*  as  many  as 

are  also  mere  than  aoo.ooo  Indians 

lieved  that  the^^a^T^<fl^ ^^””an^  of  years.  It  is  he- 

«»usand  years  ago.  At  that  tS»?  north  *‘®**  twenty 

connected  by  a land  bridge  that  ii  »««.  ? America  and  Asia  nay  have  been 
strait.  This  atreit  the  vat«,  of  Bering 

lieved  that  the  first  £skimos  Lae  to  ^ Alaska,  it  is  be- 

thousand  years  ago,  crossing  the  ^ 

of  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  traveled  soutta^\^  Alaska,  many 

omes  in  what  is  now  Canada.  They  made  their  livi^T^^UnT^^^^lL^ 

learn  neJtaye  o?life?  *^^y'  Sst^of^^d^s^llr®  fiPfadually  had  to 


Suggested  Approaebea 


a. 


b. 


State8^elg|itoa!»*^?r  di^oir*  *2?*®’  “®  "Onited 

have  a contiguous  IxMw  with*^.  n«fJ  conntrles  which 

questions  to  see  ttat  «w>ugh 

places.  (Southern^^SiL52!!5  ®tates  in  two 

United  StatM?)  ^ “orthwestem  parts  of  Canada  border  on  the 


toTp^e*^  “ twUetin  board  on 

tropical  rain  forest  »a^  aiaiSr  ^ * 

forests.  Help  the  children  think  throuffh^fw*^*'^  northern 

potheses  about  life  in  a northom  answers  and  suggest  hy- 

potheses by  doing  research  theS 

^etin  board.  ^*^®^**  findings  should  be  placed  on  the 
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jocaUng  the  Canadian  Horthem  Forests  nn  e 
^acher  Background 


Atlantic.  It  snreadg  w»  i_i shores of the 


Canada  is  one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world,  yet  only  aboat  twenty 
people  live  within  its  borders.  This  is  about  one-tenth  as  many  as 
live  in  the  United  States.  Most  Canadians  are  of  European  descent,  but  there 
are  also  more  than  200,000  Indians  and  about  12,000  EShinos  in  Canada. 

Indians  and  Eskimos  have  lived  in  Canada  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  first  Indians  came  to  North  America  from  Asia  about  twenty 
years  ago.  At  that  time.  North  America  and  Asia  may  have  been 
connected  by  a land  bridge  that  is  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  Bering 
Strait.  strait  lies  between  the  Soviet  Xhiion  and  Alaska.  It  is  be- 

lieved that  the  first  Edtimos  came  to  North  America  from  Asia  about  two 

years  ago,  crossing  the  Bering  Strait  by  boat.  Prom  Alaska,  many 
of  the  Indians  Eskimos  traveled  southward  and  eastward  to  make  their 
homes  in  what  is  now  Canada.  They  made  their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing. 

After  Europeans  casm  to  Canada,  the  Indians  and  Eskimos  gradually  had  to 
learn  new  ways  of  life.  Today,  most  of  Canada's  Indians  live  and  work  on 
reserves  set  aside  for  them  by  the  government.  Most  of  the  Eskimos  live 
in  tiny  settlements  in  the  fsir  north. 

Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills,  Cyoada, 
Grand  Bapidsi  1968,  pps.  5^,  W. 


1.  Suggested  Agproaches 

a*  Use  a globe  to  stimulate  discussion  about  a topic,  such  as  "United 
States  Neic^bors."  Help  the  pupils  discover  those  countries  which 
have  a contiguous  border  with  the  United  States.  Guide  them  through 
questions  to  see  that  Canada  borders  on  the  United  States  in  two 
places.  (Southern  and  norttiwestem  parts  of  Canada  border  on  the 
United  States.) 

b.  Plan  with  the  pupils  an  on-going  development  of  a bulletin  board  on 
the  people  of  northern  Canada.  Baise  questions  about  bow  life  in  a 
tropical  rain  forest  nay  be  similar  or  different  frcss  Idiat  of  northern 
forests.  Help  the  children  think  through  the  answers  and  suggest  hy- 
potheses about  life  in  a northern  forest  area.  As  they  test  their  hy- 
potheses by  doing  research,  their  findings  should  be  placed  on  the 
bulletin  board. 

2.  Locating  the  Canadian  Hoarthem  Forests  on  a Msp 
Teacher  Background 

Canada's  northern  foifest  stretches  from  Alaska  to  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  It  spreads  as  far  north  as  the  frozen  tundra.  The  trees  of 
this  forest  are  but  very  hardy.  Among  them  are  such  evergreens 

as  spruce,  balsam,  fir,  Jack  pine,  and  heuaoOk. 

Trees  in  this  great  forest  are  usually  cut  in  the  autumn  and  winter. 

The  logs  are  dragged  out  of  the  woods  on  tractor-d3fawn  sledges  and  piled 
beside  frozen  rivers.  When  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring,  the  logs  are 
sent  downstream  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills.  Increasingly,  logging 
operations  are  becoming  a year  round  activity,  particularly  near  the 
coast  in  British  Coluoibia.  Here  the  milder  climate  allows  for  logging 
activities  throughout  the  year. 

More  than  300,000  Canadians  work  in  the  forest  or  forest  related  in- 
dustries. Many  of  these  people  work  in  one  of  the  following  typers  of 
forest  ind^tries: 

1.  logging  or  cutting  tiniber 

2.  producing  lun(ber 

3.  making  wood  pulp  and  paper 

4.  making  articles  from  wood 
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a. 


Use  an  opaQ,ue  projector  to  shov  a map  of  Canada  vhich  denotes 
the  northern  forest  region.  (See  Figure  1.) 


Canadian  forests.  Forests  cover  nearly  one  half  of  the  land  in  Canada. 


Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills,  Canada, 
Grand  Bapids:  Pideler  Co.,  19657  p."'  86. 


Figure  1 


Conodlan  for€»t$.  Forests  cover  nearly  one  half  of  the  lond  in  Conodo. 


Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hilla,  Canada, 
Grand  Bapids:  Fldeler  Co.,  I960,  p.  86. 


Figure  1 

What  is  the  extent  of  the  Canadian  northern  forest  region? 

What  happens  to  the  forest  as  you  travel  farther  north?  Why? 

What  is  the  area  hordering  the  northern  forest  region  depicted  as 
forest  and  barren  land  called?  ihe  taiga.) 

What  is  the  taiga? 

What  kinds  of  trees  are  found  in  the  northern  forest  region?  (Refer 
to  nap  legend.) 

Which  of  the  three  forest  regions  shourn  is  the  most  extensive? 

h.  Have  the  class  locate  and  make  a chart  of  other  areas  of  the  world 
which  have  extensive  forest  regions. 
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Continent 


Area  or  Countries 


Type  of  Forest 


North  America 
Africa 

South  America 


Northtrestem  United  States 
Canada 
Congo  Basin 
Amazon  Biver  Valley 


Forest 

Largely  Forest 
Bain  Forest 
Bain  Forest 


ShTo  the  Wils  locate  and  mazk  the  forest  regions  on  a vorld  map. 

diffopent  colored  tacks  or  pins.  A c<dor 
te  designated  tot  each  forest  region,  (e.g.,  Uue  for 
Basin,  green  for  northwestern  United  States.) 

c.  Emphasize  the  ijoportance  of  wood  products.  Ask  the  pupils  to  name 

P®«siWe  which  are  made  of  wood.  These  can  be 
listed  on  the  chalkboard.  The  class  could  be  divided  into  four 
te^  with  ^ch  attempting  to  name  as  many  wood  products  as  possible. 
After  a designated  time,  such  as  five  minutes,  the  team  with  the 

largest  number  of  wood  products  wins. 

3*  Understanding  Family  Life  in  the  Northern  Forests 


a. 


b. 


c. 


the  children  the  members  that  coo^rise  a family  living 
in  the  northern  forests.  Stress  that  except  for  location,  family 
M^rs  would  be  the  same  as  anywhere  else.  There  would  be  a 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 

&ve  the  chUdren  begin  to  develop  a research  project  by  collecting 
lectures  and  articles  about  families  living  in  the  northern  forests. 
These  wo^d  include  Indian,  Eskimo  and  Canadian.  The  materials 
collected  should  be  directed  to  answering  the  following  questions: 

What  kind  of  Jobs  are  available  for  the  fhmily? 

How  do  the  children  get  an  education? 

What  are  some  of  the  games  children  play  in  the  summer?  winter? 
y life  different  in  the  northern  forests  from 

Plan  an  toginary  trip  to  the  northern  forests.  Use  a map  to 
^ the  itinerary  for  the  class  tour.  Hhve  the  children  involved  in 
naking  preparations  for  the  trip  relative  to  kinds  of  clothing  to 
??  vorn  depending  on  the  time  of  year.  As  the  children  "travel" 
throu^Canada  include  some  of  the  cities  to  be  seen  on  the  way  to 

the  northern  forests.  They  s2x>uld  also  look  for  the  various  types 
or  occupations • 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  with  each  group  taking  a turn  serving 
as  a tour  guide.  Each  group  will  be  designated  to  cither  some  in- 
formation about  the  places  to  be  seen.  Then  they  are  to  report  to 
too  class# 


Have  the  pupils  locate  and  naric  the  forest  regions  on  a world  loap. 

This  may  he  done  by  using  different  colored  tacks  or  pins.  A color 
should  be  designated  for  each  forest  region,  (e.g.,  blue  for  Congo 
Basin,  green  for  northwestern  United  States.) 

c . Eiqphasi^e  the  importance  of  wood  products . Ask  the  pupils  to  name 
as  many  objects  as  possible  which  are  made  of  wood.  These  can  be 
listed  on  the  chalkboard.  The  class  could  be  divided  into  four 
teams  with  each  attempting  to  name  as  many  wood  products  as  possible. 
After  a designated  time,  such  as  five  minutes,  the  team  with  the 
largest  number  of  wood  products  wins. 

3*  Understanding  Family  I>ife  in  the  northern  Forests 

a . Piscuss  with  the  children  the  members  that  comprise  a family  living 
in  the  northern  forests.  Stress  that  except  for  location,  fhmily 
meobers  would  be  the  same  as  anywhere  else.  There  would  be  a 
father,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters. 

b.  Hhve  the  children  begin  to  develop  a research  project  by  collecting 
pictures  and  articles  about  families  living  in  the  northern  forests. 
These  would  include  Indian,  Eskimo  cusd  Canadian.  The  materials 
collected  should  be  directed  to  answering  the  following  questions: 

What  kind  of  jobs  are  available  for  the  family? 

How  do  the  children  get  an  education? 

What  are  some  of  the  games  children  play  in  the  summer?  winter? 

How  is  family  life  different  in  the  northern  forests  from  the 

city? 

c.  Plan  an  imaginary  trip  to  the  northern  forests.  Use  a map  to  make 
up  the  itinerary  for  the  class  tour.  &ve  the  children  involved  in 
making  preparations  for  the  trip  relative  to  kinds  of  clothing  to 
be  worn  depending  on  the  time  of  year.  As  the  children  "travel” 
through  Canada  include  some  of  the  cities  to  be  seen  on  the  way  to 
the  northern  forests.  They  should  also  look  for  the  various  types 
of  occupations. 

Divide  the  class  into  groups  with  each  group  taking  a turn  serving 
as  a tour  guide.  Each  group  will  be  designated  to  gather  some  in- 
formation about  the  places  to  be  seen.  Then  they  are  to  report  to 
the  class. 

d.  Reproduce  the  following  paragraphs  and  distribute  to  the  class. 

Providing  schools  and  other  government  services  for  the  Indians 
is  a major  task  of  the  Canadian  government.  Better  education  and 
training  in  vocational  skills  have  enabled  the  Indians  to  better 
their  life.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  class  a more 
modem  home  situation. 


Robert  H.  Saveland,  World  Resources  - 
Western  Hemisphere,  Boston:  dlnn  & 
and  Co.  , 1^,  p.  138. 


What  are  vocational  skills?  How  do  people  develop  such  skills? 

How  have  schools  helped  to  improve  the  life  of  the  Eskimo 
family? 
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What  talents  are  the  Eskimos  using  to  help  make  a living  for 
their  fhmilies? 


Are  the  problems  facing  the  Eskimos  and  Indians  similar? 
Different? 

How  People  Use  the  Northern  Forest  to  Make  a Liv*"g 

a.  Show  the  class  a picture  of  two  Indians  working  on  one  of  the 
fox^sted  reserves.  (See  Figure  2) 

What  are  the  Indians  doing  in  the  picture? 

What  kind  of  tool  is  used  to  cut  down  trees? 

What  would  you  have  to  know  to  keep  from  being  hit  by  a 
falling  tree? 

How  are  the  Indians  dressed? 

How  would  you  coiBpare  the  clothing  worn  by  the  two  men 
with  what  we  wear? 

Why  do  you  think  the  Indians  are  not  wearing  their 
traditional  dress? 

What  effect  might  the  change  in  dress  have  on 
traditional  ways  of  living? 

What  time  of  year  do  you  think  it  is? 

Why  would  the  men  find  it  difficult  to  cut  down  trees 
during  the  winter  months? 

What  kinds  of  jobs  might  the  men  do  during  the  winter? 


a.  Show  the  class  a picture  of  two  Indians  working  on  one  of  the 
forested  reserves.  (See  Figure  2.) 

What  are  the  Indians  doing  in  the  picture? 

What  kind  of  tool  is  used  to  cut  down  trees? 

What  would  you  have  to  know  to  keep  from  being  hit  by  a 
falling  tree? 

How  are  the  Indians  dressed? 

How  would  you  ccHopare  the  clothing  worn  by  the  two  men 
with  what  we  wear? 

Why  do  you  think  the  Indians  are  not  wearing  their 
traditional  dress? 

What  effect  mi^t  the  change  in  dress  have  on 
traditional  ways  of  living? 

What  time  of  year  do  you  think  it  is? 

Why  would  the  men  find  it  difficult  to  cut  down  trees 
during  the  winter  months? 


What  kinds  of  jobs  might  the  men  do  during  the  winter? 


Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills > Canada, 
Grand  Bapids:  Pideler  Co.,  1965,  p.  38. 


Figure  2 
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t#h6  CX&SS  iBftlf  A A 14  ^ 

of  the  northern  forest  "<eh°*hc  eSsg^l?***^““  Indians 


Tractor  or  Truck  Driver 
Logger 

Crane  Operator 
Taper  Mill  Worker 


“■  P“»8«Pl.n  With  the  Class 

Tree** 


1)  "Topping  a n 

2)  "Log  Bafts** 


^ f^sts  ort^c“st  ^ ®“®‘  Mountains, 

luaiber,  pulp,  and  paper  indnatrt^  ”*  tor  the 

on  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  iIiom ***4”®*v***"®**^  carried 
Portant  operations  <«>»t  1„. 


l«ws  control  the 

®»  amount  of  forest  land^hich*^  hT“  «gi<»s. 

]^<»e  seedlings  for  JieptantS^o^  *^?®  “wseries 

fires  or  damaged  by  overLfet<^n«  west  areas  burned  over  by 

ways  to  improve  the  use  of  woSd'anS®^S?tiS«S!”^'® 


Porest  SwtlOTs  in  ^ Sist  MwteS*  *”  mechanised. 
Male,  ihe  trees  are  «t  to  cSf?  «»  on  a very  large 

Jias  been  cut,  it  is  hauled  to  a tree 

methods.  *®  “ coUecting  yard  by  one  of  three 


8teel*^bir^Sra^"a^^“S^  triased.  a 

Another  cable  sT”!.  ,f*  ateetched  betoeen  them.  A 

ax^  the  skyline.  luis  cablTto^tto^d*t^'*+^  *“** 


cable  irtiich  has  bee^'attochad^'toe  ?Jil^  ^ ^ 

flaheiman  reels  in  a big  fish  whiS  bf  to? o2St  **”  ’“y  « 


destroy  many  ^^*Sees**iLd*^»”i**^^*®®"“**^'  *••••  wthods 
or  wSTwSS  isTfSTlito^  «»  ground  Utter«l  ^ 
MtorplUar  tractors  or  ^ lovel  land 

taocs  over  rough  trails  Maul  the  feUed 


Logger 

Crane  Operator 
Paper  Mill  Worker 

c.  Bead  and  discu-os  the  following  paragraphs  with  the  class. 

Explain: 

1)  opping  a Tree** 

2)  **Log  Rafts** 

The  forests  are  the  most  important  resources  of  the  Coast  Mountains. 
The  forests  of  the  Coast  Mountains  provide  raw  materials  for  the 
lumber,  pulp,  and  paper  industries.  Althouc^  forestry  is  carried 
on  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands,  hy  far  the  most  im- 
portant operations  are  in  the  Coast  Mountains. 

The  forests  are  managed  skillfully.  Strict  laws  control  the 
catting  of  trees.  The  forests  have  been  divided  into  regions. 

The  amount  of  forest  land  which  can  be  cut  each  year  in  each 
region  cannot  exceed  the  estimated  tree  growth.  Tree  nurseries 
provide  seedlings  for  replanting  forest  areas  burned  over  by 
fires  or  damaged  by  overcutting.  Research  laboratories  explore 
ways  to  improve  the  use  of  wood  and  wood  products. 

Forest  operations  in  the  Coast  Mountains  are  highly  mechanised. 
Forest  operations  in  the  Coast  Mountains  are  run  on  a very  large 
scale.  The  trees  are  cut  by  mechanical  chain  saws.  After  a tree 
has  been  cut,  it  is  hauled  to  a collecting  yard  by  one  of  three 
methods. 

Two  tall  trees  some  distance  apart  may  be  topped  and  trimBed.  A 
steel  cable  called  a **skyline  **  is  stretched  between  them.  A 
Another  cable  dangles  from  a pulley  which  slides  back  and  forth 
along  the  skyline.  This  cable  is  attached  to  the  felled  tree,  and 
a donkey  engine  hauls  in  the  pulley  to  drag  the  tree  to  the  yard. 


Sometimes  a block  and  tackle  is  attached  to  the  top  of  a tall  **8par** 
tree.  The  donkey  engine  at  the  base  of  the  spar  tree  hauls  in  the 
cable  which  has  been  attached  to  the  felled  tree,  just  the  way  a 
fisherman  reels  in  a big  fish  which  he  has  caught. 

Skylines  and  spar  trees  are  used  in  hilly  country.  These  methods 
destroy  many  young  trees,  and  they  leave  the  ground  littered  with 
slash,  or  debris,  which  is  a fire  hazard.  On  more  level  land 
caterpillar  tractors  or  logging  tracks  are  used  to  haul  the  felled 
trees  over  rough  trails  to  the  collecting  yard. 

At  the  collecting  yard  the  logs  asre  loaded  onto  a truck  or  railroad 
car  which  carries  them  down  to  the  sea  and  dumps  them  in.  Some 
collecting  yards  are  at  the  water's  edge,  and  the  logs  can  be 
rolled  directly  into  the  water. 

The  workers  sort  out  the  logs  in  the  water,  and  arrange  them  into 
huge  rafts,  or  booms,  which  tugboats  tow  to  the  sawmills.  The 
long  fiords  provide  good  access  to  most  of  the  forested  areas  of 
the  Coast  mountains.  The  calm,  protected  coastal  waters  provide 
easy  avenues  for  the  tugboats  with  their  long  trails  of  log  rafts. 
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The  Xqs  reTts  ere  hov^ed  Xong  dlstences  the  sawniXXsy  which  8ire 
concentrated  In  and  around  Vancouver  on  the  sheXtered  waters  of 
the  strait  at  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  coast  mountains. 
Powerful  saws  in  these  niXls  cut  the  logs  into  aXl  si2es»  froa 
thin  sheets  for  plywood  to  hoards  several  feet  thieh. 

All  of  the  forest  products  industries  of  this  area  are  closely 
tied  together.  Pulp  and  paper  mills  close  to  the  sawmills  luse 
the  sawdust  and  other  waste  materials.  The  pulp  and  paper 
also  use  small  and  defective  logs  which  are  unsuitable  for  lunibery 
and  cejrtain  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  hemlock  and  spruce,  which 
better  pulp  and  paper  than  lumber. 

John  P.  Bart,  Unit^  States  and 
Canada,  Boston:  glnn  and  Co., 

1!^7,  pp.  11  and  12. 


d.  Discuss  the  dangers  of  working  in  the  forest  industry.  One  such 
danger  is  topping.  Show  the  picture  of  men  tapping  a tree  as 
motivation  for  finding  out  about  some  other  dangers.  (See 
Figure  3.) 


tied  together.  Pulp  and  paper  mills  close  to  the  sawmills  use 
the  sawdust  and  other  waste  zaaterials.  The  pulp  and  paper  alUs 
also  use  and  defective  logs  which  are  unsuitable  for  lumber, 

and  certain  kinds  of  trees,  such  as  hemlock  and  spruce,  which  make 
better  pulp  and  paper  than  lumber. 

John  P.  Eart,  United  States  and 
Canada , Boston:  Oinn  and  Co., 

1967,  pp.  11  and  12. 


d.  Discuss  the  dangers  of  working  in  the  forest  industry.  One  such 
daijger  is  topping.  Show  the  picture  of  men  topping  a tree  as 
motivation  for  finding  out  about  some  other  dangers.  (See 
Figure  3.) 


Topping  a Tree 


Figure  3 
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Bob  Xi.  and  Sarah  Jone  Hills, 
Canada.  Grand  Bapids: 

Pideler  Co.,  1968,  p.  82. 
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iniat  do  you  think  **topping”  a tree  means? 

Why  is  it  necessary  sometimes  to  "top**  a tree? 

How  does  the  worker  manage  to  cliaib  so  high  in  the  tree? 

What  is  the  warning  given  just  before  the  top  of  the  tree 
begins  to  fall? 

e.  Show  the  class  a picture  of  logs  being  floated  down  a river. 
Discuss  the  purpose  of  this  method  of  transporting  logs  from  the 
forest  to  a mill.  (See  Figure  h.) 


A log  boom.  Logs  tied  together  into  rafts  coiled  "booms''  are  pulled  by  tugboats  to  the  sawmills. 


l)egins  to  fall? 


e.  Shofw  the  class  a pictiire  of  logs  being  floated  down  a river. 

Discuss  the  purpose  of  this  method  of  transporting  logs  from  the 
forest  to  a mill.  (See  Figure 


A laci  boom.  Loos  tied  tooether  into  rafts  called  "booms"  are  pulled  by  tugboats  to  the  sawmills. 


Figure  4 


Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills, 
Canadas  Grand  Bapids:  FideXer 
Co.,  1968,  p.  85. 


Why  are  the  logs  floated  downstream? 

How  does  this  method  of  transportation  eoopare  with  the  use 
of  trucks  or  trains? 

Why  is  a tugboat  used  to  pull  log  rafts? 
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What  are  tugboats  used  for 
on  the  rivers? 


in  New  York  City  harbors  and 


f. 


What  is  the  advantage  of  using  a log  raft? 


Help  the  pupils  discover  the 
people  in  the  northern  forest 
trappers,  (see  Figure  J?,) 


types  of  winter  jobs  available 
. Show  the  picture  of  two  fur 


to 


Figure  3 


Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills, 
Canada,  Grand  Bapids:  Fideler 
Co.,  1^8,  p.  97. 


How  are  the  two  men  dressed? 

*»ve  attached  to  their  feet? 


f ^ f. 


peo^e  in  the  northern  forest.  Show  the  picture  or  two  tux 
trappers.  (See  Figure  5.) 


t i: nftlti  from  Canada's  forests  and  fur  farms  ore  shipped  to  many  lands. 


Figure  $ 

Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills > 
Canada.  Grand  Bapids:  Fideler 
Co.,  1968,  p.  97. 

How  are  the  two  men  dressed? 

What  do  they  have  attached  to  their  feet? 

What  purpose  do  the  snowshoes  serve? 

What  are  the  men  carrying  on  their  shoulders? 

Of  what  use  are  furs? 

What  job  do  these  men  have? 
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Have  tte  p\®Us  do  research  to  find  the  rauaes  of  fur 
a^ls  vhich  are  hunted  and  trapped  hr  the  Canadians  (beaver, 
aink,  weasel,  fox,  emine,  moskrat,  otter). 


Sone  pj^ila  say  wish  to  do  Individual  research  on  a particular 
SttoraaSon,  set  up  a guide  for  recording 


Name  of  anifial? 


Wiere  is  it  vcuaUy  found? 

(Beaver ;i  nuskraty  otter  live  aiong  atyoAimy . j 

Hbw  the  fur  is  used.  

(e.g.^  beaver  • coats ^ hats ^ trimmings) 

he  Discuss  with  the  pi^iXs  the  following  selection  on  the  use  of 
logs  in  making  paper: 


Logs  for  LuDiber  and  for  Baper 


Even  small  trees  can  be  cut  for  t^s  purpose#  Much  larger 
logs  are  needed  in  making  lueber.  Canada’s  forests  are  la- 
portent  for  both  pulp  and  lunber,  but  logging  for  the  pulp 
mills  is  much  more  important  than  logging  for  luitber. 


^ong  the  Pacific  coast,  logging  is  year«round  vozk.  as  we 
mve  Elsewhere,  most  logging  is  winter  work.  Sfen 

live  in  villages  in  the  forest  or  in  logging  camps*  Life 
w these  camps.  The  men  must  work  out-of«doors 

tempewt^  is  far  below  zero.  Sometimes  they  need 
cut  holes  in  the  ice  to  get  water,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 

course,  the  people  who  have  always  lived  in  these  northlands 
probably  do  not  think  it  is  hard.  «»*-w»xaiia8 


to 

Of 


Logs  are  usually  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  mills.  The 
logs  may  be  piled  on  ice-covered  streams  in  winter,  as  shown 
in  the  Pictme.  When  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring,  the  ”log 
drive  to  the  mill  begins.  Lumber jaOks  follow  the  logs  down 

8®^  jammed,  the  lumberjacks  walk  out 
on  the  logs  to  loosen  them. 

It  is  important  that  pulp  mills  locate  on  the  river  highways 
over  which  logs  move.  A location  near  water  has  other  ad- 
vanteges,  too.  Pulp  mills  use  great  quantities  of  water  in 

and  papef . Electric  po-^er  produced  by  rapidlv 
moving  water  is  also  needed. 


Itifomatlon,  such  as: 

Name  of  animal? 

Where  is  it  usually  found? 

(Beaver,  muskrat,  otter  live  along  streams.) 

How  the  fur  is  used. 

(e.g.)  beaver  - coats,  hats,  trimmings) 

u.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  following  selection  on  the  use  of 
logs  in  making  paper: 

Logs  for  Lumber  and  for  Paper 


Even  small  trees  can  be  cut  for  this  purpose.  Much  larger 
logs  are  needed  in  making  lumber.  Canada's  forests  are  im- 
portant for  both  pulp  and  luadser,  but  logging  for  the  pulp 
mills  is  much  more  important  than  logging  for  l\imber. 

/Vlong  the  Pacific  coast,  logging  is  year-round  x.,  as  we 
have  seen.  Elsewhere,  most  logging  is  winter  work.  Men 
live  in  villages  in  the  forest  or  in  logging  camps.  Life 
is  not  easy  in  these  camps.  Xhe  men  must  work  out-of-doors 
when  the  temperature  is  far  below  zero.  Sometimes  they  need  to 
cut  holes  in  the  ice  to  get  water,  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Of 
course,  the  people  who  have  always  lived  in  these  northlands 
probably  do  not  think  it  is  hard. 

Logs  ax'e  usually  floated  down  the  rivers  to  the  mills.  The 
logs  may  be  piled  on  ice-covered  streams  in  winter,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  When  the  ice  melts  in  the  spring,  the  **log 
drive"  to  the  mill  begins.  Lumberjacks  follow  the  logs  down 
the  rivers.  If  the  logs  get  jammed,  the  lumberjacks  walk  out 
on  the  logs  to  loosen  them. 

It  is  important  that  pulp  mills  locate  on  the  river  highways 
over  which  logs  move.  A location  near  water  has  other  ad- 
vantages, too.  Pulp  mills  use  great  quantities  of  water  in 
making  pulp  and  papef . Electric  po'A>er  produced  by  rapidly 
moving  water  is  also  needed . 

Two  steps  are  necessary  in  making  paper.  First,  the  logs  are 
made  into  pulp.  Then  the  pulp  is  made  into  paper.  Both  kinds 
of  work  may  be  done  in  one  large  mill.  But  some  mills  make 
only  pulp.  Some  make  only  paper. 

Canada  makes  many  kinds  of  paper.  It  is  most  famous  for  pro- 
ducing newsprint,  the  paper  on  which  newspapers  are  printed. 
Almost  three-fourths  of  Canadian  pulp  production  is  used  in 
making  newsprint.  Most  of  Canadian  newsprint  goes  to  the 
United  States. 


Barrens,  FariLer  and  Sorensen, 
The  United  States  and  Canada, 
Morristown,  N.J.:  Silver, 
Bordett,  1964,  pps.  275*277* 
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i. 


i •* 

Why  is  it  ii^rtant  to  locate  pulp  «iUs  near  riversT 
HOW  would  you  describe  life  in  a logging  eaig>t 

»per"*^in*i^r*^  "e»«Papera, 

psper.  Have  them  make^coUaaea  P®Pey.  construction 

the  various  kinds  of  oaper  mde  from  depicting 

on  a class  bulletin  bmni  displayed 

the  display.  * students  develop  a caption  for 

S'neSs^tle^oJTJrS'u^*  ^ “*  «"« 

^ about  the  different  prol^sses  ^ 

to  School  in  the  Rbrthem  Forest 


a. 


b. 


o 

ERIC 


Paraphrase  the  following  material  and  distribute  to  the  pupils, 
other  languages  taugtat  as  a sep^  subject.^^  ’ 

*•  «s:-  “"2. 

others.  Host  wiS^^  to  ^ 

school  a wViAWA  S?*’*’®  schools  or  technical 

hools  where  whey  may  receive  special  training. 

fiarrington^  How  Peottle  Live  in 
Sinada,  Chicago:  senefie  Press,  I965. 
p.  35.  * 

Why  are  school  lessons  taught  hot*  in  English  and  Frencht 

W^^s  the  law  reguire  young  boys  and  girls  to  attend 

SH^lp;~s- 


HOW  wouia  you  aescrine  au  a 


1.  Have  students  bring  in  samples  of  paper  suOh  as  newspapers » 

magazines > wrapping  papers  plain  paper » lined  papers  construction 
paper.  Have  them  mrke  collages  out  of  the  paper  sanies  depicting 
the  various  kinds  of  paper  made  from  logs.  These  can  be  displayed 
on  a class  bulletin  board.  Help  students  develop  a caption  for 
the  display. 

j . Plan  a trip  to  a newspaper  plant  where  pupils  might  see  the  rolls 
of  newsprint  before  it  is  used.  Arrange  for  someone  to  talk  to 
them  about  the  different  processes  the  paper  go^:s  through  c*  ^le 
newspaper  is  printed.  Pupils  should  plan  questions  th^  want  to 
ask  prior  to  the  visit. 

5.  Going  to  School  in  the  Northern  Forest 

a.  Paraphrase  the  fallowing  material  and  distribute  to  the  pupi3s. 

Over  nine-tenths  of  all  Canadians  can  read  and  write  in  some 
language.  Schooling  is  provided  f<np  all  children ^ including 
Indiana  and  Eskimos.  Roman  Catholics  have  separate  schools  in 
most  provinces,  while  Protestants  siiqpport  separate  'schools  in 
0;!iebec.  Lessons  are  taught  in  English  or  in  French,  with  the 
other  languages  taught  as  a separate  subject. 

Public  schools  are  free  to  all,  and  so  are  high  schools  to 
pupils  who  live  in  the  cosmiunity.  There  arc  some  private 
schools  and  boarding  schools,  especially  in  Quebec.  Young 
people  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  until  fousrteen 
years  old  in  some  provinces  and  until  sixteen  years  old  in 
others.  Mbst  pupils  go  on  to  high  schools  or  technical 
schools  where  they  may  receive  special  training. 

lyn  Harrington,  How  People  Live  in 

Canada > Chicago:  Benefic  Press,  1965, 

Pi  i5* 

Why  are  school  lessons  taught  both  in  English  and  French? 

Why  does  the  law  require  young  boys  and  girls  to  attend 
school? 

What  do  you  think  a typical  school  day  would  be  like  in 
a northem  forest  school? 

b.  Consult  ”Qoing  to  School  Around  the  World",  UNESCO  Publications, 
New  York  for  information  about  children  in  school  in  northem 
fonaL.  Have  pupils  make  a list  of  activities  based  on  their 
experiences  associated  with  school. 

Activities 

Learning 

Meeting  new  fiends 
Traveling  to  and  tr<m  school 
Class  trips 

Sharing  school  equipment 

Would  these  activities  be  similar  for  children  going  to  school 
in  the  northem  forest  area?  Different? 
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c.  In  some  instances*  the  location  of  a school  in  the  northern 
forest  might  make  it  aifficiilt  for  children  to  have  all  of 
the  facilities  found  in  most  schools.  Hcw'ever,  efforts  are 
made  to  insure  that  every  child  receives  maximum  exposure  to 
all  aspects  of  education.  An  example  of  this  is  the  use  of 
a bookmobile.  (See  Figure  6.) 


This  librarian  on  a bookmobile  is  helping  o 
student  select  o book. 


Lyn  Harrington:  How 
People  Live  In  Canada. 
Chi^go:  ^nefic  ^ress, 

1965,  P.  35. 


Figure  6 


What  is  a bookmobile?  I 

How  is  a bookmobile  similar  to  a library?  Different? 

Where  do  we  use  bookmobiles  in  the  United  States?  W:  y? 

How  does  the  use  of  a bookmobile  help  people  learn? 

6.  Enjoying  Recreational  Activities 

a.  Have  pupils  make  a list  of  popular  sports  played  in  the 
United  States.  Then  introduce  them  to  popular  sports 
children  are  invdved  with  in  Canada.  (See  Figures  lU  and  15.) 


> 


This  iibrarion  on  o bookmobile  is  helping  o 
^dent  select  o book. 


Lyn  Barrington:  How 
People  liive  In  Canada. 
SF7SgonineHc"'Kess , 
1965,  P.  35. 


Figure  6 


What  is  a bookmobile? 

How  is  a bookmobile  similar  to  a library?  i^f^erent? 

Where  do  we  use  bookmobiles  in  the  United  States?  Why? 

How  does  the  use  of  a bookmobile  help  people  learn? 

6.  Enjoying  Recreational  Activities 

a . Have  pupils  make  a list  of  popular  sports  played  in  the 
United  States.  Then  introduce  them  to  popular  sports 
children  are  involved  with  in  Canada.  (See  Figures  l4  and  1^.) 


$ 

i American  Sports 

Canadian  Sports  I 

Basketball 

Baseball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Ice  skating 

Camping 

b.  Have  students  look  at  Figure  9 shoving  a popular  sport. 

name  some  Canadian  sports  that  children  engage  in  which  are 
not  played  here? 

Why  are  skiing  and  ice  hoCkey  so  popular  in  Canada? 

How  do  climate  and  environment  influence  sports? 


/•r 

o 
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c.  Duplicate  and  distribute  the  following  reading  material  on 
snowshoeing: 


Snowshoeinii^ 

Long  agOy  the  Indians  used  snowshoes  to  travel 
throu^  snow^covered  fields  and  forests  In 
winter.  Today,  some  people  in  Canada  snowshoe 
for  fun.  Snowshoes  look  somewhat  like  tennis 
rackets.  When  these  strange  shoes  are  strapped 
on,  a person  can  travel  over  deep,  soft  snow 
^uite  rapidly,  for  their  feet  do  not  sink  into 
the  snow.  Snowshoeing  is  considered  the  most 
unusual  winter  sport  in  Canada.  (See  Figure  7. ) 


o 
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Snowshoes  were  used  by  the  Indians  for  walking  over  snow.  Today  snowshoeing  is  a popular  sport. 


through  snow-covered  fields  and  forests  in 
winter.  Today » some  people  in  Canada  snows^oe 
for  fun.  Snowshoes  look  somewhat  like  tennis 
rackets.  When  these  strange  shoes^are  strapped 
on,  a person  can  travel  over  deep,  soft  snow 
quite  rapidly,  for  their  feet  do  not  sink  into 
«;he  snow.  Snowshoeing  is  considered  the  most 
unusual  winter  sport  in  Canada.  (See  Figure  7.) 


Figure  7 


Adapted  from:  Theo  L.  & Sarah  Jane 
Hills.  Canada.  Grand  flapids; 
Pideler  Co.,  1965.  125. 
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8«»«ho.i„g  be  a po|«iar  winter  epert  in  northern 

How  does  the  enowshoe  hdp  n«ke  tievel  on  snow  easierT 
Hhw  does  the  snowshoe  eonpsre  with  the  eeral's  hoo« 

using  s^sto^  ****  discovered  tho  sdvanteges  of 

getting  the  Arts  and  Crefts  the  northern 
a.  Bead  the  foUowing  paragta0»  to  the  class: 

wtists  were  the 

<*Ject8  jfroB  ivory  and^rtL^'nSf'^"?!  carved  heautifm 
of  peopiterihe?Iit«  figures 

Sc-T^  ^ 

the  good  spirits  of  theirS^^i^  fopiresent 

for  Bskimo  children  to  118^ 

sr:s£:“  js; ?t«~  - 

a very  soft  kind  of  sf  ' 

carvings  are  verv  sinm.«  soapstone.  Eskimo 

they  do  «ot  look  exactly  like  Assign.  Sometimes 

represent.  iSy  w Sve^e 

®»o  1.  and  Sarah  Jane  HiUs, 

&SSS&*  Hxand  Bapidst  Pideler 
Co.,  1968,  p.  135, 

and  clothing  ude  fMn  ***“ 

tandiwoik.  May  .f  their  *"***“®ic«  of  their 

win*  prints.  d»M  or^.^f“f^f  “•  *'•*“  Hccorated 

•Old  S^S^i^hXlnTaS^efi*''*  ««sr  «• 

jj*i^  A.  Xfueger  and  Bajmond 
8.  Corder.  Canada  - a new 

gaanto:  M6. 
H^^and  Winston,  1968, 


nuw  uu  yuu  vmnK  uxscoverea  xiast  aovan'cages  or 

using  snoeshoes? 


Appreciating  the  Arts  and  Crafts  of  the  Northern  Canadians 

a.  Head  the  foUcwing  paragraphs  to  the  class: 

Eskimo  and  Indian  art.  Canada’s  first  artists  were  the 
Eskimos  and  Indians.  Long  ago,  Eskimos  carved  beautiful 
objects  from  ivory  and  stone.  Often  they  carved  figures 
of  people.  They  also  made  many  carvings  of  animals. 

Some  of  the  small  animal  figures  were  made  to  represent 
the  good  spirits  of  their  religion.  Others  were  made 
for  Eskimo  children  to  use  as  toys. 

Eskimo  artists  still  carve  many  Interesting  figures  of 
people  and  animals.  Today,  they  make  most  of  them  from 
a very  soft  kind  of  stone  called  soapstone.  Eskimo 
carvings  are  very  simple  and  lovely  in  design.  Sometimes 
they  do  not  look  exactly  like  the  people  or  animals  they 
represent.  They  may  give  the  outline  of  the  figure 
without  including  small  details.  (See  Figure  8.) 

Theo  L.  and  Sarah  Jane  Hills, 
Canada.  Grand  Rapids:  Udeler 
Co.,'  1968,  p.  135. 

Some  Indians  produce  handicrafts,  which  are  small  it^ns  made 
by  hand  in  their  homes.  Baskets  constructed  from  birch  bark 
and  clothing  made  flom  animal  Skins  are  two  examples  of  their 
handiwork.  Many  of  their  handicrafts  are  often  decorated 
with  prints,  dyes,  or  colored  glass  beads  before  they  are 
sold  in  nearby  towns  and  cities. 

Ralph  A.  Krueger  and  Raymond 
G.  Corder.  tecada  - A Hew 
Geoarap^.  Toronto:  Hoit, 
ikinehai^  and  Winston,  1968, 

p.  209* 


Robert  N.  Saveland,  World  Resources 
Western  Hemisphere.  Bosi«i: 
ainn  and  Co.  > 19^>  p.  135. 

Figure  8 

As  artists  and  craftsmen,  eSkimos  show  special  talent  at 
woodwoxking  and  at  carving  native  figures  from  bone, 
soapstone  and  ivory. 
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Prmtive  Art  to  detexmine  if  exaag9a.es  of  soapstone 

If  JiZuT^n  a 

Ask  pupils  to  mng 
®“  "**  soapstone  is  quite  popular 

The  Mjsevm  of  the  American  Indian  offers  excellent 
«^es  of  Indian  art  in  Bortn  America,  nan  a trip  to 
^ to  visit  the  art  woik  there,  ThTpupUs 

**“  different  kinds 

^ 0“fts.  %ve  the  pupils  reproduce  the 
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Cat>e  Study?  The  People  of  Lapland 
Introduction 
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“NArmr 

Only  a tough,  sturdy  people 
could  hope  to  survive  in  the 
frosen  fringes  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. But  to  the  Lapps,  this 
region  Is  'liome  sweet  home." 


QTRETCHING  across  the  northern 
w fringes  of  Europe  is  a "nation” 
without  clear-cat  boundaries  or  any 
central  government.  It*s  the  home 
of  the  Lapps — ^European  equivalent 
of  our  Eskimos.  Actually,  these  peo- 
ple live  in  the  Arctic  reaches  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Finland,  and  part  of 
Russia.  Their  territory  is  about  as 
large  as  Montana. 

Mevnfoins,  forests.  I^pland,  as 
this  area  is  sometimes  called,  con- 
tains towering  mountains  and  ex- 
tensive forests.  But  in  the  north, 
the  rolling  landscape  is  bleak  and 
desolate.  The  few,  scattered  trees 
are  stunted  and  vegetation  is  scarce. 

Lapland  feels  icy  blasts  for  about 
9 months  every  year.  The  Lapps 
have  a period  of  S months  each  win- 
ter when  they  never  see  the  sun  rise 
above  the  horizon.  They  have  2 
months  during  the  summer  when 
the  sky  never  darkens. 

A liiwii  aiWMB.  These  nunmlA  tplm 


people.  Th^  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  food  for  their 
herds.  Reindeer  provided  them  with 
almost  everything  they  needed- 
meat  and  milk  for  food,  skins  for 
clothing  and  tents,  and  bone  tools. 
These  cattle  of  the  north  even  sup- 
plied them  with  transportation,  pull- 
ing oleds  and  carts. 

Laplanders  still  rely  on  the  rein- 
deer to  a large  degree,  but  the  old 
ways  have  been  undergoing  great 
change  since  World  War  II.  Many 
people  from  the  south  are  moving 
into  the  area — ^the  Lapps  are  al- 
ready a minority— and  they  bring 
modem  tools  and  machines. 

Settlements.  Today  few  Lapps, 
except  for  those  in  the  mountains, 
follow  the  nomadic  life.  Settlements 
have  multiplied  along  rivers — where 
the  people  iish,  hunt,  and  even  do 
some  farming.  C'^heep,  cattle,  and 
reindeer  are  kept.  Lapps  who  have 
settled  on  the  seacoast  engage 
mainly  in  fishing.  Farther  inland, 
some  have  taken  jobs  in  new  indus- 
tries such  as  lumbering. 

Youngsters  are  going  to  school. 
Students  rock  to  Beetle  records  at 
school  dances.  American  movies  at- 
tract people  in  remote  villages.  Bus 
service  links  many  communities. 
Volvos,  Volkswagens,  and  other  cars 
are  no  longer  unfamiliar  sights. 

The  Lapps  in  permanent  settle, 
ments  generally  have  sturdy  houses 
made  of  logs  and  sod.  Nomads  still 
use  animal-skin  tents. 

It^s  only  about  125  years  since  the 
once-pagan  Lapps  were  converted 
to  the  Lutheran  and  Eastern  Ortho- 


AKCTiC 

“NATION” 

Only  a tough,  sturdy  peuple 
could  hope  to  survive  in  the 
frozen  fringes  of  northern  Eu- 
rope. But  to  the  Lapps,  this 
region  Is  "home  sweet  home  " 


STRETCHING  across  the  northern 
fringes  of  Europe  is  a “nation” 
without  clear-cut  boundaries  or  any 
central  government.  It*s  the  home 
of  the  lapps — ^European  equivalent 
of  our  Eskimos.  Actually,  these  peo- 
ple live  in  the  Arctic  reaches  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Finland,  and  part  of 
Russia.  Their  territory  is  about  as 
large  as  Montana. 

Mountoins,  forests.  Lapland,  as 
this  area  is  sometimes  called,  con- 
tains towering  mountains  and  ex- 
tensive forests.  But  in  the  north, 
the  rolling  landscape  is  bleak  and 
desolate.  The  few,  scattered  trees 
are  stunted  and  vegetation  is  scarce. 

Lapland  feels  icy  blasts  for  about 
9 months  every  year.  The  Lapps 
have  a period  of  2 months  each  win- 
ter when  th^  never  see  the  sun  rise 
above  the  horizon.  Th^  have  2 
months  during  the  summer  when 
the  sky  never  darkens. 

A smoii  group.  These  people,  who 
call  themselves  “Samis,”  number 


only  about  84,000.  More  than  half 
live  in  Norway,  about  10,000  in 
Sweden,  2,500  in  Finland,  and  1,600 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

NiiD  FOR  TOUGHNESS 

They  are  among  the  shortest  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  averaging  about  5 
feet  in  height.  But  they  are  tough 
and  muscular — as  th^  need  to  be  in 
order  to  eke  out  a living  in  their 
forbidding  Arctic  homeland. 

Wondering  herdsmen.  For  centu- 
ries, herding  of  reindeer  was  Idle 
occupation  of  these  hud-working 


people.  They  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  food  for  their 
herds.  Reindeer  provided  them  with 
almost  everything  they  needed — 
meat  and  milk  for  food,  skins  for 
clothing  and  tents,  and  bone  tools. 
These  cattle  of  the  north  even  sup- 
plied them  with  transportation,  pull- 
ing sleds  and  carts. 

Laplanders  still  rely  on  the  rein- 
deer to  a large  degree,  but  the  old 
ways  have  been  undergoing  great 
change  since  World  War  II.  Many 
people  from  the  south  are  moving 
into  the  area — ^the  Lapps  are  al- 
ready a minority*— and  they  bring 
modem  tools  and  machines. 

Settlements.  Today  few  Lapps, 
except  for  those  in  the  mountains, 
follow  the  nomadic  life.  Settlements 
have  multiplied  along  rivers — where 
the  people  fish,  hunt,  and  even  do 
some  farming.  Sheep,  cattle,  and 
reindeer  are  kept.  Lapps  who  have 
settled  on  the  seacoast  engage 
mainly  in  fishing.  Farther  inland, 
some  have  taken  jobs  in  new  indus- 
tries such  as  lumbering. 

Youngsters  are  going  to  school. 
Students  rock  to  Beetle  records  ac 
school  dances.  American  movies  at- 
tract people  in  remote  villages.  Bus 
service  link  many  communities. 
Volvos,  Volksvmgens,  and  other  cars 
are  no  longer  unfamiliar  sights. 

The  Lapps  in  permanent  settle- 
ments generally  have  sturdy  houses 
made  of  logs  and  sod.  Nomads  still 
use  animal-skin  tents. 

It*5  only  about  125  years  since  the 
once-pagan  Lapps  were  converted 
to  the  Lutheran  and  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox religions.  Their  language  is  re- 
lated to  Finnish. 

Skis  and  reindeer.  Among  the 
achievements  of  the  Lapps  are  the 
invention  of  skis  and  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  reindeer.  In  fact,  the 
North  American  Eskimos  got  their 
knowledge  of  how  to  handle  rein- 
deer f yom  the  Laplanders. 

Around  70  years  ago,  the  native 
caribou  were  in  danger  of  dying  out 
in  Alaska.  As  a substitute  source  of 
food  for  Eskimos,  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment arranged  for  reindeer  to  be 
brought  from  Siberia.  At  the  same 
time,  some  Lapps  were  asked  to 
come  show  the  Eskimos  how  to  care 
for  these  hardy  animals. 


Civic  Education  Service,  Inc.,  Weekly  HeuB  Review.  April  29,  1968,  p.  2, 
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!•  Sxiggested  Approaches 


a. 


Shew  the  film  Laplanders,"  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Films,  to  give 
impiis  a picture  of  the  life  of  a Lapp.  (Available  in  the  BAVI 
Loan  Collection,  131  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201). 


b. 


Help  the  cj^ss  locate  the  area  where  Lapp  people  live 
map.  (See  Figure  1.) 


on  a world 


OHNSOS  ft  DKLtON 


Figure  1 


Area  where  many  Lapps 
live.  Sesuetimes  called 
Lapland. 


Weekly  News  Review. 
Aiem  29,  igbB,  p.  3. 
(Civic  Education 
Service,  Inc.) 


c.  Bead  to  the  class  the  following  material! 


b.  Help  the  cl&ss  locate  the  area  where  Lapp  people  live  on  a world 
map.  (See  Figure  1.) 


iOHNSON  5 DELEON 


Figure  1 


Area  where  many  Lapps 
live . Sometimes  called 
Lapland. 


Weekly  News  Beview, 
April  29,  19^8,  p.  3* 
(Civic  Education 
Service,  Inc.) 


c.  Read  to  the  class  the  following  material; 

people  who  are  different  frosi  the  Norwegians  in  mariy 
ways  live  in  northern  Norway.  These  people  are  the  Lapps.  They 
resemble  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland  and  North  America,  for  most 
have  yellowish  skin  and  dark  hair  and  eyes.  They  are  probably 
distant  relatives  of  the  Eskimos.  The  Lapps  have  lived  in 
northern  Scandinavia  for  thousands  of  years.  The  language  they 
speak  is  similar  to  Finnish.  They  have  intermarried  with  the 
Nordic  Scandinavians,  and  today  many  Lapps  have  blonde  hair  and 
blue  eyes.  Many  also  speak  either  Norwegian  or  Swedish. 
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The  greater  part  ot  Norway  *s  twenty  thousanci  Lap^  now  live  iu 
settlements  or  on  small  fhxns*  Sc»e»  however,  still  cling  to 
the  ways  of  their  ancestors.  They  wander  from  place  to  place 
with  their  herds  of  grazing  reindeer,  stopping  wherever  they 
find  suitable  pasture.  They  live  in  tents  and  wcmir  moccasins 
made  of  reindeer  skin.  The  men  wear  blue  felt  caps  trimmed 
with  red  and  yellow  bands  and  topped  by  huge  red  tassels.  The 
women  also  wear  colorfdl  clothing.  They  carry  their  babies  in 
reindeer-skin  cradles  hung  around  their  necks. 

There  are  about  ten  thousand  lapps  in  the  far  north  of  Sweden. 
Some  of  them  earn  their  living  by  herding  reindeer.  They 
follow  their  herds  from  place  to  place,  carrying  their  tents 
with  them.  Many  Lapps  dress  in  colorful  blue  and  red  clothing. 
Only  reindeer  can  find  enough  to  eat  in  the  higher  hills  and 
mountains  of  northern  Sweden.  It  is  too  cold  for  most  plants 
to  grow  in  this  region,  because  the  hills  are  high  and  are 
located  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  Lapps  in  their  colorful  costumes  tending 
their  herds  of  reindeer.  About  200,000  reindeer  graze  on  the 
mountains  of  northern  Sweden.  The  Lapps  who  wander  with  their 
herds  from  one  grazing  place  to  another  depend  on  the  reindeer 
for  almost  everything.  They  eat  the  meat  and  drink  the  milk. 
They  make  the  skins  into  clothing  and  tents.  They  even  use 
them  as  draft  horses. 


Who  are  jhe  people  living  in  the  far  north  of  Sweden  and 
Nbrway? 

In  which  other  countries  do  Lapps  live?  (Refer  to  a map.) 

Why  are  these  northern  pe<^le  nomads? 

How  are  the  Lapps  similar  to  the  Bedouins? 

I&3IW  do  the  Lapps  use  the  reindeer? 

H6w  io  the  Lapps  use  of  the  reindeer  similar  to  the 

use  of  the  camel?  To  the  use  of  cows  in  the  United  States? 

In  what  countries  do  the  Lapps  live?  (Approodmately  1500 
lApps  live  in  the  Kola  Peninsula  in  Russia.) 

Why  do  iiou  think  Lapps  Uve  in  different  countries? 


2.  ^w_ttej[ajg^^i|^l^_jiiYes 
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a.  Show  the  class  pictures  of  various  aBenibers  of  a Lapp  fsinlly. 
(See  Figures  2,  3,  4.) 


Figure  2 


Anna  Riwkin-Brick,  EUy  Jannes. 
aomadB  of  the  Wort-.h.  He»  yoik; 
Macmillan  Co,,  1962, 


What  do  you  think 
matching  his  herd 


the  lasso  (rope) 
of  reindeer? 


is 


used  for  by  the  Lapp 


WJW  is  it  important  that  he  take  care  of  the  reindeer? 

4B2 


I 


Vincent-Buth  Maimstpom,  Norway* 
Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Co.,  1968 
^g.  46. 


> 


Figure  3 

What  is  the  woman  doing? 

Why  would  she  make  her  own  bread? 


Why  is  there  a sewing  machine  in  the  picture? 
How  do  you  think  the  machine  was  obtained? 
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Vincent  and  Ruth  Ma}JBStz‘G3&«  Norway, 
Grand  Rapids:  Pideler  Co,, 
pS.  47. 

Figure  4 


How  would  you  describe  the  clothing  worn  by  the  Lapp  people? 

does  the  kind  of  clothing  worn  by  the  bDy  teia  you  about 
the  weather  the  people  are  experiencing? 


b. 


sMrats  bring  in  pictures  whdoh  they  feel  best  iUustrate 
^ Set  tap  an  interest  corner 

^S^io^  Climate  of  topland,"  and  place  tbs  illnstrations  under 


c. 


Ask  the  students  to  bring  in  pieces  of  clothing  like  a fur  hat  or 
w^len  sweater  which  resenble  vhat  Lapps  wear.  Then  have  the 
st^ents  ten  why  these  pieces  of  clothing  might  help  Lapps  better 
face  the  cold  weather  in  northern  Scandinavia, 
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4P5 

Read  the  following  paragraph  to  the  pupils: 

The  lives  of  the  Lapp  fhmily  are  largely  dependent  on  the 
reindeer  which  provide  the  means  of  their  livelihood.  Every 
year  the  reindeer  move  from  the  forest  area  up  to  the  mountains  - 
then  hack  ag^in^  and  the  Lapps  have  to  foliow*  The  Lapps  are  a 
nomadic  peoi^e. 

Have  the  students  compare  the  nomadic  way  of  life  of  the  Lapps 
with  that  of  the  previously  studied  Bedouins.  Use  the  following 
chart  as  a guide. 


Lapps  Bedouins 


Fbod 

Types  of  Animals 

Shelter 

Type  of  Climate 

Means  of  Transportation 

What  are  the  similarities?  Differences? 

In  what  ways  does  climate  affect  the  Lapps  and  Bedouins? 

Why  do  the  Lapps  have  to  move  with  the  reindeer? 

What  other  group  of  people  depended  on  a herd  of 
in  the  American  West  for  their  existence? 

Read  the  following  paxagxaph  to  the  pupils  to  point  out  that 
the  lapps  have  other  sources  for  food  and  clothing  besides  the 
reindeer. 

The  Lapps  do  not  get  all  their  food  and  clothing  from  the 
reindeer,  however.  Some  of  their  clothing  is  made  of  woolen 
cloth  which  can  be  purchased  at  a store  near  their  winter  home. 
Many  of  them  keep  goats  for  milk.  Some  of  them  raise  some 
crops  in  the  short  sumser  months,  if  the  GtOf  Stream  did  not 
bring  warm  water  to  the  coasts  of  Norway,  farming  this  far 
north  would  he  impossible.  The  Lapp  fazmers  raise  crops 
farther  north  than  do  any  other  people  in  the  world.  The  I^pps 
also  do  some  bunting,  and  they  catch  fish  in  the  streams  and 
lakes. 


Harold  D.  Drummond  and  Fred  A.  Sloan,  Jr. 
A Journey  Through  Many  Lands.  Boston: 
£iiyn  and  ^con,  Inc.,  l^bd,  p.  177. 

Why  would  the  Lapps  need  other  sources  for  food  and  clothing? 

How  do  they  obtain  additional  food  and  clothing? 

What  other  groups  of  people  have  you  studied  who  bunt  and  fish 
for  food? 

How  does  a warm  sun  and  a warm  Gulf  Stream  make  farming 
possible  in  the  far  north  short  summer  months? 
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^ Sr  «iat  Lapps 

e^ren  identify  those  foods  which  are  8lin11» 
to  SOBS  that  teericaas  eat.  (See  Hgioes  5 and  6.) 


What  We  Eat 


Lapp  Families 


American  pMn<'^fog 


Stew  with  Betnfl^y 


Which  foods  do  we  eat  also? 

How  is  the  reindeer  meat  prepared  for  eating? 

What  meat  do  we  use  in  stews}  Wqr  do  we  nse  heef  or  laa«>} 
How  do  the  avaiiahle  aninals  influence  what  people  eat} 

^Ple“Stf  «f  ^0 
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Figure  5 

Anna  Rlvkin-Brick  & SlXy  Jannes, 
Nomads  of  the  Ko^h>  New  Tork: 
tteemiilan  Co., 


o 

ERIC 
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Reindeer  cheese  is  a greatly  appreciated  delicacy.  Elsa  Pirtsi  has  taken  out  an  oM  cheese* 
mold  of  plaited  root  fibres — ^a  type  that  very  few  Z^pps  nakc  nowadays.  When  the 
whey  has  been  squeezed  out,  the  cheese  is  put  up  on  a shelf  to  dry.  Bror  Lanta  prefers 
marrow-bones.  They  should  be  boiled  for  a couple  of  minutes,  split,  and  then  the 
marrow  experdy  consumed  with  the  aid  of  a sheath-knife. 


Figure  6 


Anna  Riwkin-Brick  & Elly  Jannes^ 
Nomads  of  the  North.  New  York: 
mcrnlllan  Co.,  19b2. 


# 
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5Ck> 


«w«e  TO  TJiieir  summer  eaaq;>.  (see  Pigupe  7.) 


o 

ERIC 


Wd«t  and  rest  by  a pule  they  navel  at  nirf„  when  the  snow  crust  is 


Mother  has  her  most  precious  piece  of  luggage  in  her  own  train:  the  youngest  toddler, 
who  of  course  cannot  manage  the  journey  on  his  own  legs.  The  families  then  wend 
their  way  across  marshes  and  up  mountainsides,  each  with  their  own  trains  and  at 
least  two  for  every  household.  As  a rule  they  travel  at  night  when  the  snow  crust  is 
hardest  and  rest  by  day. 


Figure  7 


Anna  Riwkin-Brick  and  Elly  Jannes 
Koanads  of  the  Worth.  New  York 
Macmillan  1$^. 


Of  what  does  the  shape  of  the  pulkka  (sled)  remind  you? 

If  you  vere  out  in  very  cold  weather,  how  would  you  he 
daressed? 

Is  there  much  difference  between  how  you  would  be  dressed 

and  the  way  the  Lapps  dress?  If  not,  why? 


SCI 


•e 


Divide  the  elAss  into  four  groups.  Let  than  they  are  all 

part  of  a Lapp  famay  looving  from  their  winter^  and^ve  them 
prepare  a list  of  the  items  they  vouXd  take  on  the  trip, 
help  them  urite  short  stories  deserlhing  vhat  such  a trip  would 
he  like,  Por  some  ohildreay  a class  story  my  he  easlw,  m the 
stories^  the  Children  may  deserihe  how  some  prohlems  sueh  as 

eo^ing^  obtaining  food  and  providing  shelter  when  they  camp  would 
he  rolved, 

h.  In  the  winter  the  Lapps  settle  into  their  winter  villages.  Winter 
brings  the  long  Aretie  darkness.  The  winter  hones  are  of 
almost  windowless  walls,  of  logs  set  horisontally,  which  look  much 
like  our  early  new  England  cabins,  m fact,  Scandinaviaa  settlers 
in  America  tautfit  English  pioneers  to  set  their  logs 
and  not  upright.  After  arrival  at  the  sumner  camp  the  Lapps  put 
up  their  shelters.  They  are  called  Katas  (cone-shaped  tents), 

(See  Figures  8 and  9,) 


Figure  8 


50:3 


Erick  Berry, 
Tte  Challi 

Q 


« Moss  and  Reindeer 

tM\ 

c,,  1959>  P.  53. 
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Figure  9 


£ricK  Berry,  Men,  Moes  and  Reindeer  - 
^e  C^llenge  03^  Lapland,  New  Yorks 
coward-Mcuann,  ine,,  1959,  p,  53, 


In  what  way  is  the  winter  Lapp  h(»ae  similar  to  the  homes  of  the 
early  American  pioneers? 


Wlat  other  group  of  people  used  shelters  similar  to  the  sunaner 
shelters  built  by  the  Lapps? 


Where  are  the  materials  obtained  for  building  winter  and  summer 
shelters? 


are  only  necessary  items  brought  along  when  the  Lapps  move 
ffom  place  to  place? 

Who  do  you  think  would  be  left  behind  to  take  care  of  the 
winter  homes?  Why? 
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i.  Read  the  follcwing  selection  to  the  class: 


Northern  Roundup 

Once  a year  the  government  of  Finnish  Lapland  holds 
a reindeer  roundup.  It’s  something  like  a Western  round- 
up of  cattle.  But  it  is  held  in  the  snow  at  a time  when 
days  are  only  four  or  five  hours  long. 

For  the  roundup,  thousands  of  reindeer  are  driven  in 
from  ail  over  the  countryside.  The  brown  furred  animals 
beneath  a forest  of  antlers — like  the  bare,  frost-covered 
limbs  of  trees^mill  together  in  the  big  corral.  The  job 
is  to  count  them  and  to  separate  them  into  family  herds, 
for  there  has  been  much  intermingling  during  the  moun- 
tain summer.  Generally,  the  government  levies  taxes  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  deer  each  family  owns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  roundup,  each  family  group 
is  assigned  one  of  the  small  pens  adjoining  the  big  corral. 
Ashek  and  his  father,  along  with  doxeUs  of  other  Lapp 

men  and  even  women,  all  dressed  in  bright  blue  kuftas 
and  brown  furred  Pfsks^  scatter  into  the  corml.  Then 
part  of  a herd  is  drivcn'in.  Suddenly  Ashek  spots  one  of 
the  Pito  deer.  As  swiftly  as  a snake  strikes,  his  lasso  darts 
out  and  settles  on  its  antlers.  Laughing,  shouting  as  they 
work,  Pito  and  his  father  drag  the  deer  into  the  family 
pen.  The  dogs,  whining  and  panting,  remain  outside;  this 
time  they  aren’t  wanted. 

The  snow  is  churned  into  a brown  mush.  Men  and 
animals  struggle  in  the  frightened  herd.  Horefrost  clings 
to  eyebrows,  to  the  coats  and  horns  of  the  deer. 

The  herders  work  in  pairs,  the  women  as  skillful  as 
the  men.  A sharp-eyed  herder  can  spot  his  own  ear 
notches  thirty  feet  away  in  a swirling  herd,  even  among 

hundreds  of  other  marks.  Once  a deer  is  roped,  one  man 
hauls  it  away  while  the  other  shushes  it  along  with  wav- 
ing hands.  Some  deer  arc  balky  and  must  be  dragged.  But 
once  they  are  inside  the  smaller  pen  and  have  leaped 
ERje  * moment  or  two,  they  quiet  down.  The  work 

““  goes  on  all  during  the  short  daylight  hours. 


Once  a year  the  government  of  Finnish  Lapland  holds 
a reindeer  roundup.  It’s  something  like  a Western  round- 
up of  cattle.  But  it  is  held  in  the  snow  at  a time  when 
days  are  only  four  or  five  hours  long. 

For  the  roundup,  thousands  of  reindeer  arc  driven  in 
from  ail  over  the  countryside.  1 he  brown  furred  animals 
beneath  a forest  of  antlers— like  the  bare,  frost-covered 
liml»  of  trees — ^mill  together  in  the  big  corral.  The  job 
is  to  count  them  and  to  separate  them  into  family  herds, 
for  there  has  been  much  intcnningling  during  the  moun- 
tain summer.  Generally,  the  government  levies  taxes  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  deer  each  family  owns. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  roundup,  each  family  group 
is  assigned  one  of  the  small  pens  adjoining  the  big  corral. 
Ashek  and  his  father,  along  with  dozens  of  other  Lapp 

men  and  even  women,  all  dressed  in  bright  blue  kuftas 

and  brown  furred  ptsks^  scatter  into  the  corral.  Then 

part  of  a herd  is  drtvenin.  Suddenly  Ashek  spots  one  of 

the  Pito  deer.  As  swiftly  as  a snake  strikes,  his  lasso  darts 

out  and  settles  on  its  antlers.  Laughing,  shouting  as  they 

work,  Pito  and  his  father  drag  the  deer  into  the  family 

pen.  The  dc^s,  whining  and  panting,  remain  outside;  this 

time  thev  aren*t  wanted. 

# 

The  snow  is  churned  into  a brown  mush.  Men  and 
animals  struggle  in  the  frightened  herd.  Horefrost  clings 
to  eyebrow^  to  the  cor^ts  and  horns  of  the  deer. 

liie  herders  work  in  pairs,  the  women  as  skillful  as 
the  men.  A sharp-eyed  herder  can  spot  his  own  ear 
notches  thirty  feet  away  in  a swirling  herd,  even  among 

hundreds  of  other  marks.  Once  a deer  is  roped,  one  man 
hauls  it  away  while  the  other  shushes  it  along  wdth  wav- 
ing hands.  Some  deer  are  balky  and  must  be  dragged.  But 
once  they  are  inside  the  smaller  pen  and  have  leaped 
about  for  a moment  or  two,  they  quiet  down.  The  work 
goes  on  all  during  the  short  daylight  hours. 

From  time  to  time  there  are  brief  breaks  when  the 
herders  visit  a little  eating  hut.  There  they  get  food,  thaw 
their  hands,  put  dry  hay  in  wet  moccasins,  and  drink 
great  cups  of  scalding,  salted  coffee.  Then  it*s  back  to 
work  again.  This  is  a laughing  and  colorful  scene,  and 
everyone  enjoys  the  excitement.  Three  men  with  au- 
thority as  judges  move  among  the  herd  to  decide  ques- 
tions of  ownership,  and  o>  keep  count  of  the  deer  as  they 
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are  separated^  Whenever  the  ownership  of  an  ammal 
can't  be  decided*  it  is  taken  by  the  government. 

Once  the  reindeer  are  driven  into  the  family  pen,  the 
owner  may  do  a$  he  pleases  with  the  animals,  liie  Pitos 
will  slaughter  the  older  bucks  for  the  winter’s  meat  sup* 
ply,  keep  the  d«ies  for  breeding  purposes,  and  train  the 
younger  deer  as  draft  animals. 

Because  of  the  reindeer,  the  Lapp  is  sdll  basically  at 
that  stage  of  civilization  in  which  the  family — or  group 
of  relatives  called  a clan — ^is  all-important.  If  he  lived  in 
larger  groups,  like  a town  or  county,  he  wouldn’t  have 
sufficient  space  to  graze  his  herds. 

For  the  short  time  it  takes  to  sort  out  his  beasts  at 
the  roundup,  he  joins  with  other  groups  and  enjoys  the 
novelty  and  excitement.  It  is  like  paying  a visit  to  a big 
city,  even  though  on  business.  But  when  the  roundup  is 
ended,  he  sinks  back  with  a sigh  of  relief  into  the  ac- 
customed simplicity  of  his  family  life:  Here  are  no  puz- 
zling strai^rs  with  crazy  ideas  to  make  a man’s  head 
whirl.  Here,  in  the  winter  house  or  the  summer  km, 
people  know  one  another  so  well  that  speech  is  scarcely 
necessary.  Hcre-a  man  can  feel  at  ease.  This  is  what  Pito 
and  Ashek  feel  as  they  tom  homeward,  skiing  behind 
their  herds. 


Brick  Berry,  Men,  Moss  yid  Reindeer  - 
The  Challenge  of  iiapiand^  New  York: 
Ccnrard-McCam , Inc. 7 1^9>  50?*  66-69 


Bbv  is  the  northern  rofondup  similar  to  roundups  in  the  American 
West?  Different? 

What  kind  of  marks  are  used  to  identify  each  person's  herds? 

Why  is  the  roundup  such  an  exciting  time  for  the  Lapps? 

Why  is  the  reindeer  roundly  time  considered  similar  to  a visit  to 
a hig  city? 

o 
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B07 

3»  How  Lapp  Children  En.ioy  Recreational  Activities 

a.  Discuss  with  the  pupUs  the  hinds  of  pets  children  have  and  why  pets 
are  kept.  Show  the  pupils  a picture  of  a Lapp  child  and  his  pet. 
(See  Figure  10.) 


WEEKLY  NEWS  REVIEW 


ITOW  WOULD  YOU  like  a reindeer  for  a pet?  This  Upp  child,  livinriiTno^^^ 
Norwayt  has  onoe  Lapps  are  believad  to  have  corns  from  Asia  long  ago. 


Figure  10 

Civic  Education  Service ^ Inc. 
Weekly  Eews  Review.  April  29,  1968, 

— g- 

Why  would  the  Lapp  boy  have  a reindeer  for  a pet? 

What  other  animals  migdit  a Lapp  boy  keep  as  a pet? 

What  large  animals  are  kept  as  pets  in  our  country? 

How  is  a reindeer  pet  similar  to  a horse? 

How  does  the  climate  and  environment  influence  the  kind  of 
animal  you  might  have  for  a pet? 


WEEKLY  NEWS  REVIEW 


HOW  WOULD  **OU  like  a leliMleer  for  a petf  This  Lapp  eMid,  Kving  in  northern 
Nonvay»  has  Oi.;;*  Lapps  are  believed  to  have  come  from  Asia  long  ago. 


Figure  10 


Civle  Education  Service , Inc. 

WeeMjr  News  Reviev.  April  29^  1968, 
P.  2. 

Why  would  the  Lapp  boy  have  a reindeer  for  a pet? 

Ubat  other  animala  night  a Lapp  boy  keep  as  a pet? 

What  large  animals  are  kept  as  pets  in  our  country? 

How  is  a reindeer  pet  similar  to  a horse? 

How  does  the  climate  and  environment  influence  the  kind  of 

animal  you  night  have  for  a pet? 

b.  Make  out  a list  of  regions  around  the  world  and  let  the  class  decide 
what  kinds  of  animals  one  night  have  for  pets  in  that  area.  The 
regions  would  include:  the  desert » penpa,  rain  forest > and  northern 
forest. 

c.  Have  the  pupils  dxsnt  pictures  of  the  kinds  of  animals  they  could 
have  as  pets  in  the  various  regions  and  place  the  drawings  on 
the  bulletin  board  with  the  title, **Pets  Around  the  World.”  The 
drawings  should  include  the  kind  of  aninal  and  the  area  in  which 
it  is  found. 
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Education  itoong  the  Lagpa 

a.  Read  tbe  f^Uoiiing  paxagzaph  to  tbe  eXaas: 


In  the  winter  XAfip  ehildren  attend  hoarding  school  hat  return 
hooe  for  the  long  summer » Lasps  usually  speak  three  leuoguages 
and  have  a smattering  of  a fourth:  Lappish,  heoause  it  is  their 
osn  tongue;  Finnish,  since  they  live  in  Finnish  Lai^iand:  Norwegiaa, 
since  it  is  to  Sbrweqr  they  go  for  much  of  their  trading;  and  a little 
Swedish  hecause  Sweden  is  so  close  to  the  border  of  hoth  countries. 
Their  own  language  is  a strange  and  difficult  <aie,  unrelated  to  any 
other  in  the  world,  and  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to  find  out 
exactly  where  in  the  world  it  began. 


Bridk  Berry,  Men.  Moss  yd  Reindeer  • 
The  Challenge  ^ LaPlte^.  gew  York: 
domard<4fod^,  ipSpTpr^ 70. 


Bhiiie  other  groups  of  people  that  you  learned  about  who  speak 
two  or  more  languages. 

Sew  has  travel  or  aoveaent  helped  the  Lapps  to  learn  more  than 
one  language? 


Is  there  anyone  in  the  class  who  speaks  more  than  one  language? 
What  is  the  value  of  learning  to  speak  more  than  one  language? 
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b*  Show  the  class  a picture  of  a Lapp  child  in  school  (See  Figure  IQ) 


o 

ERIC 


Figure  10 


Anna  Bivhiu-Briek  and  Elly  Jannes^ 
Nomads  of  the  Worth.  New  Yorks 


Figure  10 


Anna  Hivld.n*Briek  and  Elly  Jannes 
Tg«mfl.da  of  the  YOO^t 

Macmillan  Co«»  1^^* 

What  kind  of  lesson  do  you  thixik  the  teacher  is  teaching? 

Wl»t  other  subjects  are  probably  taught  in  class? 

How  would  you  describe  the  clothes  the  boy  is  wearing  in 
class? 
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c.  Discuss  tbe  foUcwiag  pavagraph  with  the  pfiqpUs  indaoatiag  how 
cUjuate  and  environnent  influence  different  uses  for  a 
coBweyanee  (sled).  MbOko  the  distinction  between  its  use  as  a 
winter  recreational  activity  for  the  puspils  and  a necessity  for 
traveling* 


There  are  instances  where  a Lapp  village  is  located  close 

to  a school  for  lapp  children  to  travel  hadk  and  forth  every  day* 

In  such  cases^  ZApp  children  use  sleds  pulled  hy  reindeer  to  set 
to  school*  ^ 


Bvrold  0*  PruBBiond  and  Fred  A* 
Sloan y Jr*  9 A Journey  *Phi»oMA 
Ifiuay  ZAnds*  i^ion:  Aiiiyn 
and  Bacon,  1968,  p*  177. 

How  do  you  travel  to  school? 

If  the  school  was  a good  distance  away,  how  would  you  get 
there? 


Culture  and  Customs  Anongjteej^yps 

a*  Use  an  opacpe  projector  to  show  the  class  the  picture  of  a Zano 
wedding*  (See  Figure  11*) 


In  such  cases  9 Lapp  children  use  sleds  pulled  by  reindeer  to  get 
to  school. 


Harold  D.  Xtorunnond  and  Fred  A. 
Sloan,  Jr.,  A Journey  Through 
Many  Lands.  Boston:  AUyn 
and  Bacon,  1$68,  p.  177* 

Hew  do  you  travel  to  school? 

If  the  school  was  a good  distance  away,  how  would  you  get 
there? 

4.  Culture  and  Customs  Among  the  Lapps 

a.  Use  an  ppaqua  projector  to  show  the  class  the  picture  of  a lApp 
wedding.  (See  Figure  11.) 


A Lapp  wedding  often  lasts  three  days.  The  church  ceremony  is  followed  by  endless 
feasting  on  smoked  reindeer,  marrow  and  reindeer  soup.  There  are  songs,  speeches, 
jokes  and  the  presentation  of  gifts  to  the  bridal  pair.  A real  Lapp  wedding  is  a splendid 
celebration,  very  beautiful  to  see. 


Figure  II 


Anna  Kiwkin-Brick  and 
Elly  Janues,  Nonads  of 
the  North.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.,  19^2. 
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at  day.  the  eAinv^f  ifould  IneXtide  ctalldaren 

of  L ’«»”  »y  the  tamps  Md  « picture 


be 


g (£  ar j'j'ass^.giry.ysL’^r.  .»•  ww  la. » 

by  Lapp  Children.  Shoi^  them  ^iS^.  Polking  is  often  done 


I Uck.  1 see  the  last  heap  of  brushwood  on  the  hearth  stones 

Ost  Ae  place  where  our  winter  tent  stood  for  so  long  the  smoke  still 


1 begin  to  yoik  with 


^^swoii^rftdtoutoven^aint 

Va(aVokiNam» 

Htm  hemiUft^  my  r^ndeer  fntUd 


And  nmm  wonder  to  ihecoa^ 

ViHaVotaNana. 

The  big  herd  wUl  soon  be  with  usi 
VoloVeiaVokk 

about  the  wolves"  Anna  begs.  ‘X^.se  them.  « 

they  will  leave  our  reindeer  alone.* 

1 fr«n  «ny  farfte.  the  bug  bine  wolen  blouse 

I I alu^  have  cc^  shfag  wt  A me  for  tapping  partrid^ 

I tnrt  one  rad  to  Ae  sewing  machine.  I hold  the  oAer  Smd  p4h 


a 


/ curse  you,  wolf,  fee  far  away, 
VotaViOaNana. 

In  our  knds  no  longer  stay. 


I^^youwUhmyhme/shdf^ 

VoUtNanoVola, 

VoioVoloNasutNana, 

VolaVoia  Nana  Nano, 


5^  *1  ilk'.i  i I k-ii  w«{* vl;  . , J j » ..  ts.  >.  A.s- v h>  viuA ». ji;  j 


b«  Give  tbe  class  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  yoibing.  The  XApps  like  to 
yolk  (to  mke  op  an  original  melody  vith  words.)  Yoiking  is  often  done 
by  Lapp  ehildr^.  Show  them  exaniples  of  yoiking. 


My  string  follows  Atche* s.  We  are  offi 

I back.  I see  the  last  heap  of  brushwood  on  the  hearth  stones. 
On  the  place  where  our  winter  tent  stood  for  so  long  the  smoke  still 
rises  high. 

I begin  to  yoik  widi  joy : 

IfswonderftiltomooeegiakU 

VolaVoUtNttna. 

How  beauHpiUy  my  reindeer  puUst 
VotaVotaNma, 

And  new  we  wander  to  the  coasd 
VotaVotaNana, 


VoktVeioyoia. 


"Sing  something  about  the  wolves^**  Anna  begs.  **Curse  drem,  so 
they  will  leave  our  reindeer  alone.* 

I take  a copper  string  from  my  kofte,  the  long  blue  woolen  blouse 
I wear.  1 always  have  copper  string  with  me  for  trapping  partridges. 
1 knot  one  end  to  the  sewing  machine.  I hold  the  odier  end  and  pluck 
it  with  my  free  hand  while  I sing.  1 learned  the  melodies  from  Atche 
and  Grandfather,  but  the  words  I always  make  up  myself,  as  every 
Lapp  does.  We  call  this  Yoiking. 


I curse  you,  wolf,  fee  far  away, 
VoiaVolaNana. 


VolaVolaNana, 
Runaway  now,  runforUfe, 
VotaNanaVoUk 


VolaNanaVida. 

VolaVolaNanaNana, 

VotaVotaNanaHana. 


Sonia  and  Tim  Gidal,  Pollow  the 

Reindeer.  New  York:  Rantbeon,  a 

1^57Tp*  I 

a 

Let  the  pupils  try  to  yolk  about  the  reindeer^  a village,  | 

traveling  visiting  a festival,  their  neighborhood,  and  | 

school.  I 

j 
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nsNB  s • Bcw  sBOFis  xjvB  19  NooiKBAiir  HBazons 


Cftae  Study:  The  Pttosle  of  the  Swlaa  Alps 
Introdiietions 

Ifost  of  tho  land  tbat  is  nov  Switzerland  was  (mee  covered  with  ^laeiers.  Uhen 
ice  melted^  lakes,  steep  rugged  peaks  and  U*shaped  valleys  renained.  The 
shape  of  the  land  today  is  a vital  factor  in  Swiss  life.  Switzerland  is  a 
snail  landlocked  aountainous  country  in  Central  Europe.  It  has  almost  no 
natural  resources.  However,  the  people  have  ovarecsBe  this  deficiency  by 
Utilizing  their  huaan  resources. 

Bfiuiy  of  the  people  who  Uve  in  the  Swiss  Alps  earn  a Uving  hy  running  hotels 
and  inns.  People  spend  their  vacations  Skiing  on  the  aountain  slopes  in 
winter  and  enj^ring  the  cool  air  in  beautiful  scenery  in  sunner. 

The  high  valleys  are  used  as  grazing  areas  for  dairy  cows.  Water  froo  nelted 
snow  and  glaeiers  provide  hydro-electric  power  for  industry. 

Swiss  enterprises  specialize  in  the  nanufzeture  of  products  which  require 
snail  amounts  of  raw  material  and  which  are  easily  transported  (watches, 
phannaeeistical,  textiles,  chocolate,  and  cheese).  Switzerland  has  excellent 
narkets  for  her  goods  and  despite  being  landlocked,  is  able  to  reach  the  sea 
through  the  Bhine  Biver.  The  mountains  lie  in  the  direct  center  of  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Europe  where  interaction  of  the  surrounding  different 
cultures  have  had  an  effect  on  the  Swiss  culture. 

1*  Suggested  Approaches 

a.  Pisplay  pictures  of  people  living  and  working  in  mountain  regions. 
Spend  some  time  with  the  class  examining  the  pictures  in  order  to 
develop  a concept  of  mountains.  The  class  should  be  helped  to 
imderstand  the  characteristics  of  mountains  and  not 

with  hills. 

b.  Discuss  a few  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  mountain 
regions. 


Why  do  some  people  like  to  go  to  the  mountains  in  the 
summertime? 


Why  are  many  sunmer  cai^ps  found  in  the  CatSkill  Mountains 
of  New  York? 

Hgw  can  we  use  a nap  to  find  the  mountains  in  Ne^  York? 


How  does  weather  affect  life  in  mountain  regions  during 
odd  winter  months? 


o 
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How  do  some  people  nake  use  of  snow  in  mountain  rations? 


2.  Doming  About  the  Swiss  Alus  Through  map  and  ftloibe 


Introdttottons 


Most  of  tbs  Xsod  tliat  is  ficw  SvitserXand  vas  ^ee  eovsred  with  glaeisrs*  When 
the  ice  meltedy  lAhes,  steep  iragged  peskks  and  U-staaped  valleys  reoained.  The 
shape  of  the  land  today  is  a vital  fhetor  in  Swiss  life.  Switzerland  is  a 
landlocked  mountainous  country  in  Central  Europe.  It  has  almost  no 
natuzal  resources.  However,  the  people  have  overeone  this  deficiency  hy 
utilizing  their  human  resources. 

Many  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Swiss  Alps  earn  a living  by  running  hotels 
and  inns.  Beople  spend  their  vacations  tkiing  on  the  awuntain  slopes  la 
winter  and  enjoying  the  cool  air  in  beautiful  scenery  in  sumner. 

The  high  valleys  are  used  as  grazing  areas  for  dairy  cows.  Hater  from  melted 
snow  and  glaciers  provide  hydro-electric  power  for  industry. 

Swiss  enterprises  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  products  which  reqjuire 
sneULl  amounts  of  raw  material  and  which  are  easily  transported  (watches, 
phamaceutical,  textiles,  chocolate,  and  Cheese).  Switzerland  tos  excellent 
markets  for  her  goods  and  despite  being  landlocked,  is  able  to  reach  the  sea 
through  the  Rhine  River.  The  mountains  lie  in  the  direct  center  of  the  trade 
routes  of  Central  Europe  where  interaction  of  the  surrounding  different 
cultures  have  had  an  effect  on  the  Swiss  culture. 

1.  Suggested  Approaches 

a.  Display  pictures  of  people  living  and  woiddLng  in  mountain  regions. 
Spend  sone  time  with  the  class  examining  the  pictures  in  order  to 
develop  a concept  of  mountains.  The  class  should  be  helped  to 
understand  the  characteristics  of  mountains  and  not  confuse  them 
with  hills. 

b.  Discuss  a few  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  living  in  mountain 
regions. 

Why  do  some  people  like  to  go  to  the  mountains  in  the 
suiimertime? 

Why  are  many  sunner  canq^s  found  in  the  CatOkill  Mountains 
of  New  York? 

How  can  we  use  a map  to  find  the  mountains  in  Hew  Torkt 

How  does  weather  affect  life  in  mountain  regions  during 
cold  winter  months? 

How  do  some  people  make  use  of  snow  in  mountain  regions? 

2.  Learning  About  the  Swiss  Alps  Through  Map  and  Globe  Activities 

a.  Usd  and  label  Switzerland  on  a desk  project  map.  Using  wall  map 
of  the  world,  let  the  children  trace  an  imaginary  trip  from  New 
York  to  Switzerland.  Encourage  them  to  use  a mode  of  transpor- 
tation of  their  own  choosing.  Have  them  tell  the  direction,  and 
name  the  countries  seen  on  their  way  to  their  destination. 

Problem:  Could  we  get  to  Switzerland  by  ship? 

Discovery  Answer:  Switzerland  is  ”lBLSdlocked«”  Air  travel  can 
be  used  with  ship  travel  to  reach  Switzerland.  Change  from 
ocean  vessel  to  a river  steamer  to  travel  on  the  Rhine  River 
and  reach  Switzerland. 
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“*P-  Bow  are  the  aonutains  shorn? 
to  see  the  symbol  a.  a vlst.ne^Lee 

Bow  can  we  find  ntountalos  on  a nap? 

losmswli^  **“*  ***•  “»“»***“  *»»«•»  are  net 

WKsr  ao  ee  sosetlms  say  that  moontalns  are  natural  hoiaOaries? 
^to^^e  houndarles  sometisiea  cut  across  natural 

What  does  sea  level  mean? 

What  does  altitude  mean?  High  altitide? 

What  is  the  relationshtp  between  altitule  and  te^peratttre? 

Why  is  the  teoperature  lower  at  hish  altitudes? 
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What  does  distance  frm  the  equator  have 
teoKperature? 


to  do  with 


Why  is  snoe  found  on  mountains  near  the  equator? 


ALTITUDE  OR  ELEVATION 


Figure  1 


ALTITUDE  OR  ELEVATION 


Figure  I 


e.  Bead  the  folXoirisg  passage  to  the  pug^s: 

The  Alps  Mbuntains  in  southern  Switzerland  are  ilunous 
for  their  beautiful  peahs  and  valleys.  Pastures  axe 
usually  high  up  on  the  iBountainsides.  Zn  Switzerland, 
high  mountain  pastures  are  called  j^Lps.  A high  valley 
is  called  an  Alp.  The  Alps  Mountains'  were  named  for 
those  pastures. 

Adapted  from  Barrows,  Paidser 
and  Sorensen,  Our  Bte  Worlds 
Morristown,  M.J.:  iilwr 
Burdett  Co.,  1959»  pg«  6l. 

What  does  Alp  mean? 

Why  do  you  suppose  the  Swiss  mountains  are  called  Alps? 

Why  would  cows  be  kept  in  the  high  pastures  duzdng  the 
susmer? 


m 
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3*  Hoif  Swiss  People  Iteke  Use  of  the  Alps 

ft*  tho  foUowizig  pftssft^ft  to  tlie  <s2ass  to  motlYBitft  intorost  in 

the  mountain  environmento 

The  highest  country  in  Europe  is  the  land  of  tiie  Swiss 
people,  Switzerland. 

There  is  hardly  a hill  in  the  whole  of  Holland. 

Switzerland  is  nearly  all  mountains— the  highest  moun- 
tains in  western  Europe.  Th^  are  so  high  that  there  is 
snow  on  them  all  year,  summer  and  winter.  These  mighty 
mountains  are  the  Alps. 

Switzerland  is  not  like  any  other  country  in  all  of 
Europe,  in  fact  in  all  the  world.  The  people  who  live  there 
love  freedom  above  everything  else.  They  are  famous 
fighters,  too,  but  they  hate  war.  And  they  have  been  able  to 
stay  out  of  the  biggest  wars  because  of  their  location — in 
the  mountains. 

But  you  can’t  have  a mountain  without  a valley.  The 
mountain  tops  in  Switzerland  are  whiter  but  the  valleys  are 
green,  and  cows  with  tinkling  bells  graze  over  the  fields. 

The  melting  snow  from  the  mountain  tops  makes  beautifhl 
waterfalls  and  bubbling,  tinkling  brooks  in  the  valleys. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  get  from  valley  to  valley  in  a r^on 
that  is  all  mountains.  The  only  way  you  can  do  it  is  to  go 
through  man-made  or  natural  passes.  When  hopeftil  con- 
querors appear,  the  Swiss  people  threaten  to  dose  the 
mountain  passes  if  soldiers  try  to  take  their  land.  The 
invaders  go  away,  because  the  only  thing  they  really  want 
from  Switzerland  is  the  passes.  They  would  make  a good 
route  into  other  countries. 

Other  people  do  not  want  Switzerland  itself,  because  it 
offers  nothing  to  them.  It  has  very  few  natural  resources. 

Even  agriculture  does  not  provide  enough  food  for  the 
Swiss  themselves.  Th^r  import  most  of  their  food. 

How  do  the  Swiss  make  money,  then?  They  make  it  from 

industry,  but  not  from  big,  or  heavy,  industry.  They  make 
their  mon^  from  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  soods 
of  high  quality. 


Hov  would  you  describe  life  on  a aiountaln? 

How  is  life  on  a mountain  different  from  that  in  a valley? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  living  on  a mountain?  Disadvantages? 
How  could  you  make  a living  if  you  lived  on  a mountain? 


y.  M*  Hillyer  and  S.  0.  Huey, 
P.  54. 
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b. 


Provide  pictures  fK*r  class  exaraination 
Swiss  mountains,  (see  Figure  2.) 


of  how  people  use  the 


The  landscape  of  Switzerland  varies  from  the  roiling 
hilts  of  the  Swiss  Plateau  to  the  towering  peaks  and 
high  meadows  of  the  Alps.  The  resourceful  Swiss  peo- 
ple make  good  use  of  their  available  land,  cultivating 
it  where  possible  or  else  raising  livestock. 


The  landscape  of  Switzerland  varies  from  the  nlling 
hills  of  the  Swiss  Plateau  to  the  towering  peaks  and 
high  meadows  of  the  Alps.  The  resourceful  Swiss  peo* 
pie  make  good  use  of  their  available  land,  cultivating 
it  where  possible  or  else  raising  livestock. 
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Swiss  children  learn  to  ski  at  a very  early  age. 
Ski  races  are  very  popular  in  winter. 


Harold  Drummond^  A Journey 
Tbrougfa  Many  Lands > Boston; 
Aliyn  and  Bacon^  Inc.»  1966^ 
p.  I**?. 


IS24 


Swiss  National  Tourist  Office 


SwiM  hydroelectric  piaiite  produce  more  elec- 
tricity than  the  Swiss  people  use.  Thus,  Switzer- 
land Is  able  to  export  some  of  her  electricity. 
Both  the  terrain  and  the  climate  give  Switzerland 
a natural  advantage  In  the  production  of  hydro- 
electric power. 

Kahn  & Drimsnond,  The  World 
To^y;  Its  Pattenis  and 
Ctniu^es  St«  Louis;  Webster 
^vision,  McGrawoHill  Book  Co.» 
1966,  p.  326. 


Figure  3 

How  do  the  Swiss  people  use  the  mountains  to  make  a living? 
From  where  does  the  large  amount  of  water  come? 

Why  have  the  people  built  dams  to  hold  the  water? 

How  does  water  help  in  the  production  of  electricity? 

What  does  'hydroelectric*  mean? 

Hoi^  do  you  suppose  the  electricity  produced  in  the  plants 
is  iised? 


tricity  than  the  Swiss  people  use.  Thus,  Switzer- 
land is  able  to  export  some  of  her  electricity. 
DruBB&OSd*  A Journey  Both  the  terrain  and  the  climate  give  Switzerland 

Through  Many  a natural  advantage  In  the  production  of  hydro- 

AUyn^d  SLCCm^  inc*,  1968^  electric  power. 

p.  147* 

Kahn  & Drusanond,  The  World 
Today:  Its  Patterns  and 
Cultwes,  St*  Louis:  weheter 
Divisioaf  MeGrav-BlXl  Bo6k  Co. » 

1966,  p.  326. 


Figure  3 

How  do  the  Swiss  people  use  the  loountains  to  sake  a living? 
From  where  does  the  large  amount  of  water  const 
Why  have  the  people  huilt  dans  to  hold  the  water? 

HOW  does  water  help  in  the  production  of  electricity? 

What  does  'hydroelectric'  mean? 

How  do  you  suppose  the  electricity  produced  in  the  plants 
is  used? 

How  do  the  people  use  the  mountains  for  recreation? 

What  are  some  other  winter  sports  which  the  Swiss  people 
enjoy? 

Why  is  Switzerland  sometimes  called  'Europe's  Playground”? 
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e. 


distribute  eosles  of  the  selection  "Bie  Cew  Itoade” 


The  Cow  aaade 

^ ®**“  **“  ♦>“  vlllsge  fbims  are  hromdit  teaet)»i> 
?“  -ountainSir  Peter 

S ^ Jxerders.  B»  will  sL&  |}e 

tL  1^  lierders.  There  will  he  sonie  goats  in 

At  ^st  everything  is  ready.  The  «tow  parade” 
t?“  who  leads  the  parade  is  the  aaster  herder. 

Behind  him  waUcs  a fine  cow  that  was  chosen  to  he  the  ”qpeea  cow.” 

parade.  Bells  and  flowers  are 

^ *®3T  have  been  used 

years.  As  the  parade  moves,  the 
sound  of  the  cow  hells  can  he  heard  tor  a inng  way. 

Peter  is  dressed  up,  too.  Ris  clothes  show  how  herd  hoys  dressed 

* Clothes  that  show  earlier  ways  of  dressing  are 

^ people  on  holidays.  Many  of  the  proile 

who  come  to  watOh  the  cow  parade  wear  their  holiday  clothes. 

nwming.  Ry  late  afternoon,  the  men  and 
^ slopes  to  the  high 

^ 


Barrows,  Parker,  Sorensen,  Our 
Big  World.  Morristown,  N. J. 
Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1968,  pg.  62. 

Where  are  the  cows  being  taken?  Why? 
m ao  ^ herders  Join  together  to  go  to  their  stBoner 


^yto^the  people  vear  their  traditional  dress  to  vieir  the 
^thes?^  tjpe  of  clothing  caUed  "holiday” 


Why  do  only  the  men  cmd  hoys  tales  tbs  covs  to  the 
summer  pasture? 
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Pupils  find  Pstor  sad  stu4y  ths  picturs, 
then  read  The  **cow  parade.** 


On  the  way  to  the  “cow  parade*’ 


Figure 

Banrotfs,  Barker  and 
Sorensen,  Our  Big  World, 
Morristown,  N,  J, : Silver 
Burdett  Co.,  1959$  p.  62. 
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After  finding  answers  to  qioestlons  snOh  as  those  indicated  in 


coXuBn  A,  have  children  develop  a 
people  solve  the  problems* 

A 

Problems 

1*  Bow  is  food  provided 
for  cattlef 


2*  How  are  oattle  suited 
to  the  surroundings? 


3*  How  do  the  Swiss  provide 
for  the  animals? 


4*  How  do  the  Swiss  save 
their  natural  resources 
for  times  when  they  are 
scarce? 


chart  showing  how  the  Swiss 


B 

Solutions 

1*  Cattle  are  moved  to 
hi|^  meadows  for  the 
three  summer  months 
where  they  graze* 

2.  Coats  and  specially* 
bred  Swiss  brown  cows 
are  able  to  adapt  to 
steep  slopes  of  high 
mountains* 

3*  Bams  are  usually 
attached  to  homes  in 
the  valley*  Animals 
are  Sheltered  there 
for  winter*  In  summer 
they  need  none* 

4*  During  the  year^  valley 
grass  is  cut  for  cows 
to  eat*  In  summer  the 
hign  Alps*  abundant 
grass  is  cttt»  dried, 
harvested,  carried  down 
to  be  stored  In  the  bams 
for  winter* 
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Water  is  saved  in  dams 
then  used  for  producing 
electricity* 
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How  People  Live  in  the  Swiss  Alps 

a.  l>u(pLieate  and  distribixte  the  following  selection  about  life  in 
mountain  villages  during  winter* 


Winters  In  Mountain  Villages.  Many 
people  in  Svdtzerland  live  in  small 
mountain  villages.  Winters  in  these  vil- 
lages are  long  and  cold.  The  ground  is 
covered  vdth  deep  snow,  and  cold  winds 
blow  around  the  houses.  Many  homes  in 

. mountain  villages  have  one  side  of  the 
house  for  the  animals  and  one  side  for 
the  family.  The  houses  are  built  in  this 
way  so  that  the  farmer  does  not  have  to 
go  outdoors  to  feed  the  cattle  during  the 
worst  part  of  the  winter.  The  roofs  of 
the  houses  are  quite  steep  so  that  much 
of  the  snow  will  slide  off.  The  roofs  are 
also  strong  so  that  they  will  not  break 
when  several  feet  of  snow  are  on  top  of 
diem.  Each  home  in  the  mountain  vil- 
lages has  a big  pile  of  wood  close  by  it 
to  bum  during  the  winter. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  in  a Swiss  moun- 
tain village  during  the  winter.  The  men 
feed  and  milk  the  cows,  and  sometimes 
go  hunting.  Many  of  them  make  furni- 
ture and  toys  of  wood,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  be  used  at  home  or  sold.  Many 
of  the  men  work  in  small  factories.  The 
women  weave  cloth  and  make  clothing 
for  the  family.  They  also  make  beautiful 
lace.  The  children  go  to  school  on  skis 
or  on  sleds  pulled  by  horses. 

Harold  D*  Ibnaonond*  A Journey  Tbrou^^ 
Many  Loads.  Boston:  AlJyn  & Bacon. 

P.  l50. 

What  different  kinds  of  wmrk  do  the  people  in  isoimtain 
villages  do? 

What  kinds  of  products  are  made  in  the  homes? 

2n  vhat  yay  does  the  plan  used  for  building  hoeies  help  to 
make  life  easier?  


Ill  **vv  m 

mountain  villages.  Winters  in  these  vil- 
lages are  long  and  cold.  Hie  ground  is 
covered  vith  deep  snow,  and  cold  winds 
blow  around  the  houses.  Many  homes  in 

mountain  villages  have  one  side  ci  the 
house  for  die  animals  and  one  side  for 
the  family.  The  houses  are  built  in  diis 
way  so  that  the  farmer  does  not  have  to 
go  outdoors  to  feed  the  cattle  during  the 
worst  part  of  the  winter.  The  roofs  of 
the  houses  are  quite  steep  so  that  much 
of  the  snow  will  slide  off.  The  roofs  are 
also  strong  so  diat  they  will  not  break 
when  several  feet  of  snow  are  on  top  of 
them.  Each  home  in  the  mountain  vil- 
lages has  a big  pile  of  wood  close  by  it 
to  bum  during  the  winter. 

There  is  plenty  to  do  in  a Swiss  moun- 
tain village  during  the  winter.  The  men 
feed  and  milk  the  cows,  and  sometimes 
go  hunting.  Many  of  them  make  furni- 
ture and  toys  of  wood,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  be  used  at  home  or  sold.  Many 
of  the  men  work  in  small  factories.  The 
women  weave  clodi  and  make  clothing 
for  the  family.  They  also  make  beautiful 
lace.  The  children  go  to  school  on  skis 
or  on  sleds  pulled  by  horses. 


Harold  D*  Drumnond»  A Joume; 


Lands,  Bostons  AUyn  & 
pTTso. 


eon,  Inc. 


What  different  kinds  of  worit  do  the  people  in  snail  mountain 
villages  dot 


What  kinds  of  products  are  made  in  the  honest 

In  vhat  way  does  the  plan  used  for  buiXding  hones  help  to 
nake  life  easiert 

How  do  the  people  nske  good  use  of  their  free  tiise  during 
the  long  ooXd  wintert 

h*  Help  the  class  make  a list  of  the  work  done  hsr  both  sms  and  wosmti 
in  the  Alps.  Help  them  h^thesise  ahout  life  in  the  American 
Botkies.  Save  their  educated  guesses  for  use  as  ootiva'tton  in 
the  study  of  laople  of  the  Americaji  Bockies.** 
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c.  A class  or  individtial  assignment  may  deal  vith  schools  in 
Switzerland.  Some  of  the  reports  my  focus  on  subjects 
taught 9 recreational  actitivities,  transportation  to  sehooly 
length  of  school  day,  etc.  The  children  should  be  helped  to 
compare  and  contrast  a sdbiool  day  in  Switzerland  with  their 
own.  (See  Figure  5.) 


How  do  they  carry  Uieir  boolcs  and  lundies? 


Figure  3 

Harold  Ihnaaaond,  A Journey 
Ttoouafa  Many  Lands,  Boston; 
JJJyna3nScm7"^c.,  19^8, 
p.  150. 

d.  Provide* an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  learn  about  suamer 
in  the  Alps.  Let  the  children  plan  a full  bulletin  board  mural 
depicting  mountains  (with  sxiow),  valley,  chalet  and  the  cows 
and  goats  grazing.  Use  flat  materials  for  all  the  cutouts.  Add 
the  shepherd  or  goat  herder  and  later  the  dog  cart  with 
containers  on  their  way  to  the  cheese  maker,  aaall  groi^  of 

may  do  research  to  find  out  how  different  products 
are  made.  For  example,  the  process  used  in  making  cheese. 

e.  A few  children  nay  put  together  a guesticn  and  answer  booklet 
about  interesting  facts  related  to  life  today,  gec^srapby, 
history,  products,  etc.  One  question  might  be.  Why  does  Swiss 

cheese  have  holes?  ** 

5.  How  the  Swiss  People  Make  Use  of  Their  Skills 


A-%- 


— i. J .4.  -hVio  f»1agg» 


Many  Swiss  children  sId  to  sdhool. 
Row  do  they  carry  their  books  and  lunches? 


Figure  5 

Harold  Srtstmond,  A Journey 
Through  Iteny  Lands,  Bosion; 

Allj^  an^  &con»  Ine.)  1968, 
p.  150. 

d.  Provide- an  opportunity  for  the  children  to  learn  about  sunmer 
in  the  Alps.  Let  the  children  plan  a full  bulletin  board  mural 
depicting  ssountains  (with  snow),  valley^  chalet  euid  the  cows 
and  goats  grazing.  Use  f3at  materials  for  all  the  cutouts.  Add 
the  shepherd  or  goat  herder  and  later  the  dog  cart  with  milh 
containers  on  their  way  to  the  cheese  maker.  Small  groups  of 
children  nay  do  research  to  find  out  how  different  products 

are  made.  For  examiple,  the  process  used  in  malsing  cheese. 

e.  A few  children  may  put  together  a question  and  answer  booklet 
about  interesting  facts  related  to  life  today^  geography* 
history*  products*  etc.  One  question  mi^t  be,  '\7hy  does  Swiss 
cheese  have  holes?” 

5.  How  the  Swiss  People  Make  Use  of  Their  Skills  ^ 

a.  Read  the  following  selection  About  craftsmen  to  the  class: 

Craftsmen 

Switzerland  is  far  from  the  equator*  so  the  winter  days  are 
short.  Of  course*  they  were  short  in  the  early  days  too. 

Often  it  was  too  stormy  to  go  out  of  doors.  Evenings  were 
long  and  dark.  The  people  of  the  village  had  to  spend  much 
more  time  indoors. 

Some  of  the  peole  used  this  extra  time  to  make  things  to 
sell.  Many  people  made  beautiful  carvings  of  wood.  Some 
of  the  men  became  very  skillful  clodanskers. 

In  time  the  swiss  people  became  famous  as  craftsmen;  that  is* 
people  who  could  make  fine  things  with  their  hands. 
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In  Stritzerland  today ^ as  In  other  countries)  you  can  see  mny 
things  that  are  new.  Yet  not  everything  has  ebanged.  There 
still  are  sany  eraftsBien  and  f)an&erS)  though  they  nay  voirilc  in 
neir  mys« 

Switzerlazsd  has  long  been  flanons  for  clodks  and  vatehes.  Rov 
these  also  are  stade  in  large  factories.  React  door  to  a vatch 
factory  may  be  a typewriter  factory  or  a faetozy  where  men 
make  electrical  machinery  or  buses.  In  the  mountain  villages) 
men  still  cekzve  things  of  wood)  chiefly  for  sale  to  tourists. 

So  Switzerland  has  not  lost  its  craftsmen)  but  now  most  of 
them  live  in  towns  and  cities.  Sene  of  the  things  th^  make 
are  old)  seme  new.  (See  Figure  lb.) 

Cooper)  Sorensen)  Todd) 
LeMnning  to  Lo^  at  Our 
Wwld>  ' Morristown.  R.J.; 
Silver  Burdett  Co.)  19^9» 
Pgs.  215)  217  218. 

What  does  the  word  ^'craftsman'*  meant 

Give  some  exascples  of  craftsmen  in  Switzerland. 

What  are  some  of  the  industries  Swiss  people  are  engaged 
in? 

What  has  happened  to  most  of  the  Swiss  craftsmen? 

b.  Have  the  class  examine  pictures  of  craftsmen  at  work.  (See 
Figures  6)  7 and  8. ) 


A Swiss  wood  carver  welcomes  us  to  his  work- 
shop. He  has  spent  mau)^  years  learning  his 
trade. 


make  eleetrloal  machinery  oar  buses*  In  the  mountain  viUac^s^ 
men  stiJLX  ea>rve  things  oi£  wood^  chiefiy  for  sale  to  tourists* 

So  Switzerland  has  not  lost  its  carafbsmeny  but  now  most  of 
them  live  in  towns  and  cities*  Some  of  the  things  they  make 
are  old»  some  new*  (See  Figure  l4.) 


Cooper^  Sorensen^  Todd^ 
Lecmoing  to  Look  at  Our 
Worlds  Morristown,  R,J,8 
Silver  Burdett  Co*»  1969» 
Pgs*  21^9  2179 


What  does  the  vord  "craftsman”  mean? 

Give  soBie  exanples  of  craaEtsmen  in  Switzerland. 

What  are  some  of  the  industries  Swiss  people  are  engaged 
in? 


What  happmoied  to  most  of  the  Swiss  craftsmen? 


b.  Have  the  class  examine  pictures  of  craftsmen  at  work*  (See 
Figures  69  7 and  8.) 


A Swiss  wood  carver  welcomes  us  to  his  work- 
shop. He  has  spent  many  years  learning  his 
trade. 


Hekxold  D.  X)runmond9  A Journey 
Through  Many  Lands.  Boston: 
AUy^  B^n9  Inc* 9 19689 
pg*  150* 


Figure  6 

What  other  cultural  groups  have  you  loamed  about  where  the 
people  engage  in  woodcarving? 

What  can  you  tell  about  the  natural  resources  in  a plAoe 
where  woodcarving  is  an  ingportant  product? 
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A Swiss  watdunakor  looks  throus^  8 magnify^ 
glass  as  he  caiefhlly  works  on  a tiny  watch  in  a 
factory  In  Switzerland. 


Glendlnning,  Eiaeler,  and  Uttley» 
Eurasia,  Aftlca>  and  AnstrsOLla. 
Boston:  Ginn  and  Co.,  1966, 

P.  236.  * 

Figure  7 

Why  are  watches  and  clocks  inqportant  to  asost  peoplst 

What  skills  aare  necessary  to  be  a watchnaker? 

Why  is  the  mn  using  a aagnijEVlng  glass? 

What  does  a magnifying  glass  do? 

Why  must  you  have  good  eyesight  to  he  a watchmaker? 

Plan  a trip  to  a shop^  if  possible  to  see  how  watches  are 

^paired.  An  old  watch  may  be  removed  from  its  case  and 

by  the  children  before  the  trip.  Have  the  children  


Qlendinnlng,  Blseler,  and  Uttley^ 
Eurasia,  Aftica«  ai^  AustreJLla^ 

bos5w7gIS1S3'^o77^5557'"*^ 

p.  236. 


Flgore  7 

Why  are  iiatehes  and  clocks  ioportant  to  most  people? 
What  Skills  are  necessary  to  be  a watStanaker? 

Eby  Is  the  man  using  a magnifying  glass? 

What  does  a magnifying  glass  do? 

Why  must  you  have  good  eyesight  to  be  a vatchnaker? 


c.  Plan  a trip  to  a jewelry  shop,  if  possible  to  see  how  watches  are 
repaired.  An  old  watch  may  be  removed  froa  its  ease  and  examined 
by  the  children  before  the  trip.  Have  the  children  prepare 
questions  for  the  jeweler  to  answer.  Some  questions  may  be: 

How  do  people  learn  to  make  watches?  Fix  watches? 


Why  do  most  watches  have  jewels  in  them? 

Why  do  many  watches  found  in  stores  in  the  United  States 
have  "Swiss  Made"  printed  on  them? 

d.  Help  the  class  investigate  another  well  toown  Swiss  industry^ 
such  as  cheese  making.  (See  Figure  8.) 
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George  & Viola  Hofftaian,  Switzerland. 
Gmnd  Rapids;  Pideler  Co./  1967, 
pg.  68. 


Figure  8 
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For  Teacher  Background 


EMMENTALER  PROCESS 

Esa&entaXery  a bard  cheese^  is  made  flrom  cows'  milk*  As  the  cheese  ripens, 
it  is  kept  at  729  to  80  F (22®  to  27®)  to  produce  carton  dioxide  which, 
with  the  help  of  added  haeterial  cultures,  creates  the  holes,  or  ”eyes" 
in  the  cheese. 


Cheese  making.  Nearly  one  fourth  of  Switzerland’s  milk  production  is  nnode  into  cheese 


George  & Viola  Hoflhaan,  Switzerland, 
Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Co.,  196V, 
p.  6k. 

Figure  9 
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e.  Purchase  a padcage  of  inerted  cheese,  and  a package  of  domestic 
Siriss-tarpe  cheese.  Let  the  pupils  compare  prices*  Discuss  the 
reasons  for  the  big  difference  in  price*  Cut  up  the  Cheeses  and 
let  children  taste  both  cheeses* 

Let  them  discuss  differences  in  taste  and  state  their  preferences, 

f • Develop  a chart  of  saisples  of  a few  itons  that  show  how  Switzerland 
adds  its  ii  to  raw  materials  from  other  countries  to  make 
pzoducts. 


Swiss  Make  Things  for  Others 


The  Swiss  buy 
from  other 
countries 


steel 


chocolate  beans 
cotton 


The  Swiss 
Make  Things 


turn  steel  to 
watch  works 

add  milk 
make  doth 


The  Swiss  sell 
to  other 
countries 

watches 

clocks 

milk  chocolate 
dotted  Swiss 


Let  children  identity  those  xuroduets  the  Swiss  can  make  from 
nmterial  taken  from  their  own  surroundings: 


Forests  • wood  carvings 
Flax  - eoibroidered  linen 
Cheese  - milk 

Samplers  of  Swiss-*nade  products  may  be  brought  to  class  for  display. 
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Piscoverlng  Cities  and  LeUfces  In  the  Swiss  Alps 

a.  Use  the  transparency  to  find  and  label  three  cities  on  three  big 
lakes  in  Switzerland.  (Figure  10.) 
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b*  Use  &n  o^q,ue  projector  to  show  pictures  of  cities  in  Switzerlend 
today.  (See  Figure  11.) 


George  & Viola  Hofftean^  Switzerland, 
Grand  Bapids:  Fideler  Co.,  1967, 

Pg.  87. 


Figure  11 

How  does  Thua  compare  with  New  York  City? 


^n  you  recall  the  naxae  of  a mountain  city  in  the  United  States? 
(Denver) 


vrhat  do  you  suppose  are  sosoe  characteristics  of  most  mountain 
cities? 

Why  are  many  Swiss  cities  found  near  water? 

In  which  city  is  the  International  Red  Cross  located? 


George  & Viola  fiofltaan,  Switzerland, 
Grand  Bapids:  Fideler  Co#,  19b7> 

Pg.  87. 


Figure  11 

Hov  does  Thun  compare  with  New  Tozk  City? 

Can  you  recall  the  name  of  a mountain  city  in  the  United  States? 
(Denver) 

What  do  you  suppose  are  some  characteristics  of  most  mountain 
cities? 

Why  are  many  Swiss  cities  found  near  water? 

In  which  city  is  the  International  Bed  Cross  located? 

What  city  is  famous  as  a winter  resort  area? 

c.  Write  to  Swiss  National  Tourist  Office,  10  West  49th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10020,  for  travel  posters  of  Swiss  cities. 
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7*  How  Transportation  Aids 


Because  Switzerland  is  located  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  people 
travel  through  it  to  reach  other  European  countries.  The  Swiss 
have  a good  system  of  land,  air,  and  water  transportation.  Today 
international  airlines  serve  Switzerland,  and  highways  reach  most 
parts  of  the  country.  If  you  lived  in  a Swiss  village  on  a main  rail- 
way line,  you  could  watch  as  many  as  a hundred  trains  pass  your 
house  each  day. 

Swiss  railroads  are  a miracle  of  engineering.  They  wind  along 
the  narrow  valleys  and  twist  and  turn  their  way  through  the  moun- 
tains. Where  the  land  is  rugged  and  sno^w  is  deep,  Swiss  engineers 
have  dug  tunnels  through  the  mountains.  One  of  these,  the 
Simplon  Tunnel,  is  over  twelve  miles  long.  In  all,  there  are  nearly 
five  thousand  bridges  and  more  than  six  hundred  tunnels  in 
Switzerland’s  railway  system. 

Switzerland  must  buy  all  the  coal  it  uses  from  other  nations, 
but  the  country  has  great  hydroelectric  power  resources.  Many 
years  ago,  the  Swiss  government,  which  owns  most  of  the  rail- 
roads, decided  to  use  electricity  to  run  the  trains.  Today,  almost 
all  of  Switzerland’s  trains  are  run  by  electricity.  As  a result,  Swiss 
trains  are  very  clean. 

Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  travel  on  half-fare  tickets. 

When  asked  for  such  a ticket,  the  stationmaster  will  take  an  adult 
ticket  ftom  the  rack  and  cut  it  in  tw'o.  Some  Swiss  railroad  cars 
are  different  from  ours.  They  are  made  up  of  little  rooms,  or  com- 
partments, with  two  benches  facing  each  other.  There  is  a long 
aisle  down  one  side  of  the  coach.  People  often  stand  in  the  aisle 
and  lean  out  the  windows  to  watch  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 

A special  kind  of  railway  carries  you  to  the  tops  of  the  high 
mountains.  This  is  called  a cog  railway.  Cogs  on  a center  wheel 
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fit  into  a rail  that  runs  between  the  tracks.  They  hold  the  train 
w4nd  make  it  easier  to  climb  steep  slopes. 

Many  boats  travel  on  the  lakes  of  Switzerland.  They  carry  pas- 
sengers from  village  to  village.  In  summer,  boats  are  used  by  some 
people  to  reach  their  summer  homes.  Thousands  of  tourists  also 
take  pleasure  cruises  on  the  beautiful  Swiss  lakes. 

The  city  of  Basel,  on  the  Rhine  River,  is  a busy  port.  Many 
boats  travel  between  Switzerland  and  the  cities  of  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Netherlands.  Some  boats  carry  passengers, 
others  carry  freight  such  as  coal  and  iron  ore. 

If  you  drive  through  Switzerland  today,  you  will  marvel  at  the 
excellent  highways.  Building  roads  in  Switzerland  is  difiOicult  be- 
cause the  country  is  so  mountainous.  Yet  the  Swiss  now  have  roads 
that  reach  most  parts  of  the  country.  You  will  notice  many  hair- 
pin curves  on  Swiss  roads. 

You  will  be  amazed  by  the  number  of  bicycles  and  motorcycles 
you  see  on  the  highways  of  Switzerland.  Men,  women,  and  children 
ride  bicycles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a monk  or  the  village 
minister  riding  along  on  a motorcycle  or  bicycle. 

Planes  of  Swissair,  the  airline  of  Switzerland,  fly  between  cities 
in  Switzerland  and  to  other  countries.  Many  international  air- 
lines serve  the  Swiss  people  and  travelers  who  visit  Switzerland. 
The  high  mountains  restrict  the  routes  of  the  airplanes. 

Passenger  buses,  like  our  Greyhound  buses,  are  a popular  means 
of  travel.  Some  are  owned  by  the  Swiss  government  and  run  by 
the  Postal  Department.  The  bright-yellow  Post  Autobuses  carry 
mail  and  passengers.  They  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  They 
even  reach  many  faraway  settlements  in  the  high  mountains. 


George  & Viola  Hofftaan,  SiritzerlaBd^ 
Grand  Bapida:  lldeler  ' 

pp.  20  and  21. 
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a. 


Ust  an  opaque  projector  to  shov  different 
(See  Figures  12-14.) 


types  of  transportation. 


An  Alpine  train  enters  the  Gotthard  Tunnel. 


Figure  12 


National  Geographic  Magazine. 
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Coal  barges  from  Ger- 
many arrive  at  Basel, 
the  head  of  Rhine  nav- 
igation, and  are  un- 
loaded by  cranes. 
Some  of  the  coal  is 
then  transferred  to 
freight  cars  for  ship- 
ment to  other  parts  of 
Switzerland. 


Olendinning,  Uttley,  and  Eiselen, 
Eurasia,  Aftrlca^  and  Australia. 
Boston:  dinn  and  Co.^  19b6,  p.  237. 

Figure  13 


A.  O.  Brown,  Botreri  Tie..  Badrn 


Coal  barges  from  Ger- 
many arrive  at  Basel* 
the  head  of  Rhine  nav- 
igation* and  are  un- 
loaded by  cranes. 
Some  of  the  coal  is 
then  transferred  to 
freight  cars  for  tdiip- 
ment  to  other  parts  of 
Switzerland. 


Qlendixming,  Uttley^  and  Eiselen, 
Eurasian  Afrriea^  ai^  Austaalia, 
Boston:  Ginn  am  Co**  p*  237* 


Figure  13 


A.  Q.  Bfovn.  Boferl  Cle.,  Ba^n 


A*rioi  Tram¥Miy  in  Ihn  Alp*. 


Courtesy  of  the  Swiss  Rational 
Tourist  Office 


Figure  l4 
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What  ape  some  of  the  types  of  tzansportation  indicated  in 
the  iUustzations? 

What  important  purpose  do  the  tunnels  serve? 

Why  does  Switzerland  make  so  much  use  of  hydroelectric 
power? 

What  is  another  means  of  transportation  popular  in 
Switzerland? 
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6.  Appreciating  the  Cultxufe  of  Switzerland 

a,  Uae  opaque  projector  to  show  pupils  laap  of  language  areas. 
(See  Figure  8.) 


fhe  four  fatigucges  of  Switzerland  ore  Germon,  French,  Italian,  and  Romansh. 

6 E ft  A KI 


SWISS  CANTONS 

9 Ziif  16  Uri 

^ 17  Untwnwaldm 

4 S£2£"  ” 

5 Bamii  thwigau  19  SdwffhauMii 

6 SoleHiwm  ^3  AppanMil  20  Voiab 

7 Bcnal  14  StOoHan  21  Ticino 

8 Aofgou  15  Okmic  22  OraubOndan 

— — Canton  Bofdon 


George  ft  Viola  Hoffhan, 
Switzerland.  Grand  Bapids: 
Pideler  Co.,  1967,  Pg.  27. 


Figure  15 


Neifdibors 

The  country  of  Switzerland  has  close  neighbors.  Three  neighboring 
countries  are  FSrance,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Many  travelers  in 
Switzerland  are  people  going  back  and  forth  between  these  neigh* 
boring  countries.  Some  of  the  travelers  are  on  vacation.  Others 
ERJC  are  on  business  trips. 


Th«  lour  tonguagas  of  Switzerland  are  Oertnan,  French,  Italian,  and  Remansh. 


ANY 


AUSTRIA 


SWISSCANTONS  > 

1 Omwvo  9 Z«0  16  Uri 

2 Vaud  10  Luc«m0  17  Untwwaldvt 

3 KtovdiOtol  11  sdiwwx  18  Zurich  ^ 


George  & VlolA  Hoffinaiig 
Switzerland g Grand  Bapids: 
FideXer  Co.  g 1967,  Pg.  27. 

Figure  15 


Neighbors 

The  country  oJP  Switzerland  has  close  neighbors.  Three  neighboring 
countries  are  France,  Germany,  and  Italy*  Many  travelers  in 
Switzerland  are  people  going  back  and  forth  between  these  neigh- 
boring countries*  3(s&e  of  the  travelers  are  on  vacation*  Others 
are  on  business  trips* 

Small  signs  near  the  window  sills  in  many  Swiss  trains  read: 

Nieht  Hinaus  Lehnen 
Ne  Bas  Se  Pencher  Au  Dehors 

k Pericoloso  Sporgesi 

The  first  l-tne  is  German,  the  second  is  Ffench,  and  the  third  is 
Italian.  All  three  lines  mean  the  same  thing  - 1)o  Hot  Lean  Out 
or  'It  is  Dangerous  to  Lean  Out*" 
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Tbis  sign  not  only  lislps  traveXors  £eQm  Qennanyy  Prance  and  Xtaly* 
It  also  helps  the  Siriss  people  thn&selves.  Hsny  Swiss  who  l?.ve 
neaf  France  speah  l^rench*  Many  who  live  near  Italy  speak  Italian* 
ISatny  near  Qexiflany  speak  GenAn.  More  Swiss  speak  Qeman  than  any 
other  language* 


Barrows,  Barker,  Sorensen, 

Our  Big  World,  Morristown, 

H.j.s  Silver  Burdett  Co., 

1968,  p*  69* 

Rooansh,  the  fourth  language,  is  spoken  by  a small  number  of 
people  who  3live  in  southeastern  Switzerland*  This  is  an  ancient 
language,  which  descended  from  Latin  euad  which  is  very  much  like 
it*  Rooansh  has  rmnained  unchanged  for  many  hnndareds  of  years 
because  the  people  speaking  this  language  live  in  moxmtain  valleys 
that  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland* 

George  & Viola  Hofftaan, 
Switzerland,  Grand  Rapids: 
Fideler,  do.,  1967  pg.  26* 

Why  aare  signs  written  in  more  than  one  language? 

What  three  languages  are  spoken  in  Switzerland? 

What  is  the  advantage  of  knowing  more  than  one  language? 

What  languages  besides  English,  are  spoken  by  children 
in  our  class? 

HOW  has  the  knowledge  of  more  than  one  language  been 
of  benefit  to  tne  Swiss  people? 
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c.  Help  the  children  find  out  about  Swiss  festivals.  Develop  an 
interest  in  carnivals  by  showing  and  discus  sixig  why  people  in 
many  countries  have  such  a festival. 


George  & Viola  Hoff)san»  Switzerland. 
Grand  Bapids:  Pideler  CoT, 

Pgs.  91,  93. 


Figure  l6 


What  is  a carnival? 

Why  do  people  hdld  carnivals? 


George  & Viola  Hofftaan,  Sid-tzerland, 
Grand  Eapids:  Fideler  Co7, 
pgs.  91»  93. 


Figure  l6 

What  is  a ceimival? 

Why  do  people  hold  carnivals? 

In  what  other  cities  or  countries  are  carnivals  held? 

! Where  in  the  United  States  do  people  hold  carnivals? 
New  Orleans.) 

d.  Plan  a celebration  of  August  1st  which  is  like  our  July  4th. 
Have  children  learn  some  folk  dances  and  songs.  Consult 
Songs  Around  tto  World  - Luboff  Choir  (IP  Record) 

Folk  Dances  - 'Three  Leather  Stodkings." 
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Switzorland  • Beyond  the  Mountains 


XJafixe  lies  a world  beyond  the  stountains. 

There  lies  a world  fdr  me  to  see^ 

And  I must  go  beyond  the  mountains^ 

And  leave  the  home  so  dear  to  me. 

La  la  la  la  la  etc* 

And  X must  go  beyond  the  mountains 
And  leave  the  home  so  dear  to  me. 

My  father  lived  beneath  the  mountains 
AS  did  his  father  long  ago. 

And  X was  bom  beneath  the  mountains^ 

They  are  the  only  home  I know. 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la  eto. 

And  I was  bom  beneath  the  mountains 
They  are  the  «ily  home  I know. 

And  so  farewell,  oh,  friendly  mountains 
The  time  has  eome  for  me  to  roam 
And  e'er  I go  beyond  the  mountains 
X know  my  heart  will  long  for  home. 

La,  la,  la,  la,  la  etc. 

And  e'er  X go  beyond  the  mountains. 

X know  ay  heart  will  long  for  home. 

^ **  sung  by  N.  Luihoff  Ohoir  • Colunbia  Records 
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»ree  Leatter  Stoaklags  . ftrltwiMd 


Steps 

Formation 
Introducdon 
Measures  i-8 
Pan  I 

Measure  9 

Measure  10 

Measure  1 1 
Measure  la 

Measure  13 
Measure  14 
Measure  15 
Measure  16 

Chorus 
Measure  t 
Measure  9 
Measures  3-4 
Measures  5-8 
Pan  II 

Measures  9-16 


Chorus 

Measures  1-  8 
Pan  III 
Measures  9*16 

Chorus 

Measures  1-  8 
Part  IV 
Measures  9-16 


Finale 

17-84 


Schottische,  step-hop. 

Couples  in  double  dwle,  fsdng  counterdodiwiie, 


B^iiiaing  ivith  rqbt.  >6  step-hops  forward.  Knhh  pertna. 
Clapping, 

Slap  knees  with  both  hands. 

Clap  own  hands. 

^ »»>«■  *4?“  «n»w  and  threatot  partMr  widi  t%b 

Shp  ki^  with  both  hands.  Cbq>  own  hands. 

^^rij^t  hand  under  left  elbow  and  threaten  partner  wMi  left  fore 

Slap  knees  with  both  hands.  Clap  own  hands. 

Clap  partner’s  r^  hand,  dap  partner’s  left  hand. 

Slap  knees  with  both  hands.  Clap  own  hands. 


One  schottische  to  left 
One  schottische  to  righ»- 

Hooking  rig^t  arms,  turn  partner  with  4 step-hops. 
Repeat  chorus. 


Rq>^chppittg.  In  place  of  threatening  in  Part  1,  Ifohtly  tap  partner’s 
1^  AouMer  twice  wiA  ri«fit  hand.  Hepeat  tnpiiig  ^it  Aodte 
With  left  hand.  ^ 

Repeat  chorus. 

Repeat  ^pping.  In  place  of  threatening  in  Pan  I;  with  hands  on  hips< 
knock  elbows,  first  right,  then  left.  ^ 

Repeat  dionis. 

to  ^ of  threaten 

forefinger.  Repeat  with  of^orite  diSl  to 

l€it  With  left  foKniiMr* 

Face  counterdockwise.  i6  stepAops  forward. 


• —1 

-4 


Steps 

Formation 
Introduction 
Measures  i-8 

'^Part  I 
Measure  9 

Measure  10 

Measure  11 
Measure  12 

Measure  23 
Measure  14 
Measure  15 
Measure  16 

. Chorus 
Measure  1 
Measure  2 
Measures  3-4 
Measures  3-8 
Part  11 

Measures  9-16 


Chorus 

Measures  1-  8 
Part  ill 
Measures  9»i6 

Chorus 

Measures  t-  8 
Part  IV 
Measures  9>i6 


Finale 

Measures  17-24 


Schottische,  step-hop. 

Couples  in  double  drdc,  facing  counter«lodE.sirise,  hands  jtdned. 

Beginning  with  rig^t,  16  step-h<^  forward.  Finidi  facing  partner. 
Clapping. 

Slap  knees  with  both  hands. 

Clap  own  hands. 

Place  left  hand  under  rig^t  elbow  and  threaten  partner  widi  rij^ 
forefinger. 

Slap  knees  with  both  handS:  Clap  own  hands. 

Place  right  hand  under  left  elbow  and  threaten  partner  with  left  fore- 
finger. 

Slap  knees  with  both  hands.  Clap  own  hands. 

Clap  partner’s  rig^t  hand.  Clap  partner’s  left  hand. 

Slap  knees  with  both  hands.  Clap  own  liands. 

Clap  partner’s  both  hands.  Finish  with  a quarter  turn  left,  standing 
with  rig^t  diottlders  together. 

One  schottische  to  left. 

One  schottisdie  to  rig^t. 

Hooking  rig^it  arms,  turn  partner  with  4 step-hops. 

Repeat  chorus. 

Repeat  clapping.  In  place  of  threatening  in  Part  1,  lig^y  tap  partner’s 
left  dioulder  twice  with  right  hand.  Repeat  tapping  rig^t  diouldcr 
with  left  hand. 

Repeat  chorus. 

Repeat  clapping.  In  place  of  threatening  in  Part  I;  with  hands  on  hips, 
knock  elbows,  first  rig^t,  then  left. 

Repeat  diorus. 

Repeat  clapping.  In  place  of  threatening  in  Part  I,  beckon  to  opposite 
diiu  to  ri^t  with  r^^tt  toeratger.  Rep«t  with  tqqtositc  dtiW  to 
left  with  left  forefinger. 

Face  counter-dodtwisc.  16  step-hops  forward. 


Item  Mn.  Kobln  WitMld.  Printed  with  petmtorion  of  Swlie  Govemmeni. 
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Figure  17 
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e.  Learn  about  the  harvest  festival  in  song:  ”hei  de-li  dom” 

Together  We  Sing,  page  27,  and  Music  Through  the  Years  Album. 
(Tape  is  available  from  B.A.V.I.  - Bureau  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction. ) 

f.  Play  a recording  of  Sound  of  Music  for  the  Yodel  Song. 

G.  Show  children  picture  of  Alpenhorn.  Have  the  children  name 
other  instruments  with  hollow  tubes  and  the  kind  of  sounds 
made  (e.g.,  flute,  recorder).  Teacher  can  conduct  ex^ri- 
ment  for  class  involving  a straw  to  demonstrate  difference 
in  pitch.  Cut  the  edges  of  the  straw  at  an  angle.  By  blow- 
ing through  the  straw,  the  pupil  will  obtain  a sound.  Hi^er 
pitches  may  be  obtained  by  cutting  the  length  of  the  straw. 


Alpenhom  Closeup  of  Alpenhorn 

Figure  l8  Figure  19 
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h. 


SS  eblUren  nqr  Inolude 


ciygrw  ay  artw  oiai  reports  to  the  oImm  after  taarlag 
«•»•  toBe  reeeareh  ia  ei^rel^^edlas,  alaanaee  and  t«rt^ 


Why  is  Switzerl&nd  called  the  *^oof  of  Burope**? 
^^^Sifit*er3And  knoim  as  the  **Piayground  of 


The  Story  of  the  St*  Bernard  dog. 

The  Story  of  William  Tell. 

Mountain  diming  in  Switzerland. 

^t'SSiS."**  ** 


yxe^re  drawings  iUustrating  the  story  of  WiUlam  Tell 
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!ia.  Jhe  People  of  itaerioan  (lfamtal» 

Introduction  ' ~ — ^ 


1. 


ERIC 


sure  likely^to^L^eLSS^L  American  Rockies.  Those  who  do 

significance  in^the  An^cS  ^2®'  is  of  i“s 

where  in  the  United 

adning  ranks  a close  second.  * still  the  leading  occupationj 


learning  About  The  Hocfcy 


Am^oL'toe^ior^hfM^^an  of  the 


Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

looming 


the_c^ss  that  the  Mountain  State,  n, 
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single  row°^ »^Sif“‘  tockies  are  not  just  a 

a hro^  and  very  long  stretch  of  "® 

- t eT- -.^1-  s-itr.^^|-  a Wild  heauty 
sharpy  the  floor  of  the  Gr^t  ^ 'tse 

(differeS“^Ms“f°pl^ts)f^me  Ssl'?f a'"^^  vegetation 

forest.  Which  begins  where  there  i??2n^  ^assy  slope.  Mext  comes 
Wads  upward  through  the  forest  belt 

and  farther  apart.  At  length  von  renew^w  the  trees  become  thinner 
wiU  not  grow,  usually  be^e^e  .m?  ? * Above  it  trees 

ture,  or  because  the  wind  is  too  strong  unable  to  hold  mois- 

can  t grow  at  high  altitudes  because  t£l  course,  trees 

what  stops  the  forest's  suread  Sfeat.  Mb  matter 

slopes  just  above  the  tisle^Une^^ae  to  cover  the 

after  the  winter  snows  havf relied  ?hf2  m°2”®®  ^^®  y®“^ 

pleasant  summer  grazing  for  sheeo^‘  t?*®®®  8^ asslands  offer 

grass  will  disailear.  of  Se  nf>r“,®°v.“^  ®“'««’>>  even  th# 

Without  life.  ^ ®®  ®**®^  P®®^®  “-®  bare  Sd 

are  Waite  with  snow^inTi^f^f  *^®“- 

snow  never  melts  away.  year,  m a few  places,  the 

With  ®“®  ®°v»red 

Still  others  are  so  drv  that  nnit  grass  and  wild  flowers 

in  them.  Plants  like  sagebrush  can^^' 


k%i4  JLn^  ^ 
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a broad  and  very  long  stretch  of  'f  ,intry. 

Because  the  Rockies  are  high  ara  rou^a,  they  have  a wild  beauty 
all  their  own.  There  is  something  wcMderful  in  the  way  they  rise 
sharply  from  the  flour  of  the  Great  Plains. 

Driving  up  into  the  Rockies,  you  cross  several  belts  of  vegetation 
(different  kinds  of  plants).  The  first  is  a grassy  slope.  Next  comes 
forest,  which  begins  where  there  is  rain  enough  for  trees.  The  road 
winds  upward  through  the  forest  belt.  Then  the  trees  become  thinner 
and  farther  apart.  At  length  you  reach  the  timber  line.  Above  it  trees 
will  not  grow,  usually  because  the  soil  is  poor  or  unable  to  hold  mois- 
ture, or  because  the  wind  is  too  strong.  Sometimes,  of  course,  trees 
can*t  grow  at  high  altitudes  because  the  cold  is  too  great.  No  matter 
what  stops  the  forest  *s  spread  upward,  grass  is  likely  to  cover  the 
slopes  just  above  the  timber  line.  The  grass  comes  to  life  every  year 
aft''r  the  winter  snows  have  melted.  These  high  grasslands  offer 
pleas ‘".nt  summer  grazing  for  sheep.  If  you  go  high  enough,  even  th§ 
grass  \.“*11  disappear.  Many  of  the  Rockies*  sharp  peaks  are  bare  and 
without  life.  Strong,  cold  i^inds  sweep  over  and  around  them.  They 
are  white  ’/d.th  snow  during  much  of  the  year.  In  a few  places,  the 
snow  never  melts  away. 

Rocky  Mountain  valleys  are  of  several  kinds.  Some  are  covered 
with  trees.  Others  receive  just  enough  rain  for  grass  and  wild  flowers. 
Still  others  are  so  dry  that  only  desert  plants  like  sagebrush  can  live 
in  them. 

Relatively  few  people  live  in  the  American  Rockies.  Those  who  do 
are  likely  to  be  engaged  in  one  of  several  distinctive  occupations  — 
mining,  ranching,  and  irrigation  farming.  Manufacturing  is  of  less 
significance  in  the  Americ;an  Rockies  (Mountain  States)  than  it  is  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  However,  it  is  still  the  leading  occupation, 
mining  ranks  a close  second. 

1,  Learning  About  The  Rod?**  Mountains  * 

a.  Using  a map  of  the  United  States,  point  out  the  location  of  the 
American  Rookies  and  the  Mountain  States. 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Indicate  to  the  class  that  the  Mountain  States  lie  astride  the 
Rockies  and  include  the  land  surrounding  them. 

b.  Give  each  student  a desk  outline  map  of  the  United  States  and  let 
them  fill  in  the  names  of  the  Mountain  States. 

In  what  part  of  the  United  States  are  the  Mountain  States 
located? 

What  are  some  of  the  geographical  features  in  this  area? 

Is  this  part  of  the  United  States  considered  an  attractive 
area?  Why? 

c.  Show  the  class  a contour  map  and  again  familiarize  them  with  the 
location  of  the  Rockies  and  Mountain  States.  Stress  the  fact  that 
Rocky  Mountains  extend  through  Montana,  across  the  United  States 
border  and  into  Canada. 

Are  the  Rockies  a single  row  of  mountains? 

What  kind  of  vegetation  would  you  find  while  driving 
up  into  the  Rockies? 
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Is  there  anyone  in  the  class  has  traveled 
through  the  Rockies?  If  so,  what  impressed  you? 

2,  learning  How  Valleys  Were  Formed  In  The  American  Rockies 
For  Teacher  Background 


long  ago,  the  rocks  that  formed  the  Rockies  were  in  flat  layers 
on  the  earth.  Pressures  in  the  earth  pushed  these  rocks  high  in  the 
air.  Some  of  the  rocks  folded  over  each  ether  from  the  pressure. 

These  rocks  made  hegh  peaks. 

Valleys  at  the  "bottom  or  floor  of  the  Rockies  were  formed  when 
huge  sheets  of  ice  and  snow  moved  down  the  mountain  sides.  These 
glaciers,  as  they  were  called,  also  deposited  good  soil  in  the  valleys. 
Most  people  in  mountain  regions  live  in  valleys. 

Some  valleys  have  very  steep  walls  and  V-shaped  floors.  These 
valleys  called  canyons,  were  formed  hy  streams  running  through  the 
mountains.  The  water,  in  these  streams,  moves  very  rapidly.  As  it 
moves,  it  takes  rocks  and  soil  with  it.  As  a resTilt,  mountain  valley*^ 
often  have  good  soil  and  climate  determines  the  type  of  crops  planted. 

King,  Bracken  and  Sloan,  Regions  and 

Social  Needs,  Atlanta:  Laidlaw  Bros,, 

1968,  p.  192. 

a.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  class  what  a valley  looks  like, 
(See  Figure  l). 

Cliffs  overieokino  Ik#  Colorado  Rivor,  in  western  Colorado.  This  port  of  the  stole  Is  in 
the  Cobrodo  Pbteou.  Rivers  hove  cut  many  deep  volleys  ond  conyons  into  the  iond  hero. 


Lo.ig  ago,  the  rocks  that  formed  the  Rockies  were  in  flat  layers 
on  the  earth*  Pressures  in  the  earth  pushed  these  rocks  high  in  the 
air.  Some  of  the  rocks  folded  over  each  other  from  the  pressure. 

These  rocks  made  high  peaks. 

Valleys  at  the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  Rockies  were  formed  when 
Huge  sheets  of  ice  and  snow  moved  down  the  mountain  sides.  These 
glaciers,  as  they  were  called,  also  deposited  good  soil  in  the  valleys. 
Most  people  in  mountain  regions  live  in  valleys. 

Some  valleys  have  veiy  steep  walls  and  V-shaped  floors.  These 
valleys  ccdled  canyons,  were  formed  by  streams  running  through  the 
mountains.  The  water,  in  these  streams,  moves  very  rapidly.  As  it 
moves,  it  takes  rocks  and  soil  with  it.  As  a result,  mountain  valleys 
often  have  good  soil  and  climate  determines  the  type  of  crops  planted. 

King,  Bracken  and  Sloan,  Regions  and 
Social  Needs,  Atlanta:  Lai dlaw  Bros. , 

1968,  p.  192. 

a.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  the  class  what  a valley  looks  like. 
(See  Figure  l). 


Cliffs  overlooking  the  Colorado  River,  in  western  Colorado.  This  part  of  the  state  Is  in 
the  Colorado  Plateau.  Rivers  have  cut  many  deep  valleys  and  canyons  into  the  land  here. 


John  W.  Reith,  The  West, 
Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Co., 

1969,  p.  211. 


What  are  glaciers? 

How  did  they  help  to  form  the  valleys? 

Why  are  most  communities  located  in  the  valleys? 

How  is  the  Rocky  mountain  region  similar  to 
Switzerland? 


b. 


c. 


d. 


pTipils  in  collecting  pictures  ftom  magazines  showing  the 
on  a bulletin  board  in  the  classroom  and  labeled. 

Have  students  make  a clay  model  of  the  Rockies  showing  vallevs 

STrenoit''abSr?  Some  students  may  ^elhe  Ldel 

in  a report  about  traveling  across  the  Rockies. 

'1:^^  ^ oormrlrig  Ufa  in 

aew  York  City  with  that  of  another  pupil  in  the  Anerican  Rockies. 


Climt. 

— 

ftUiCX'Xuan  XIOCKIGS 

Transportation 

Occupations 

Learning  How  People  Use  The  Land  In  Thf>  Vf,n^yo 


Talleys  have  the  oniy  land  in  mountains  suit- 
able for  raising  cr<^s  and  grazing  animals. 

Why  w^d  it  he  difficult  to  raise  orcms  and 
animals  in  the  mountains? 


b. 


^ valley  area  high  in  the  northern  Rockies  Let  the 
Wei  <iecide  what  kind  of  climate  the  valley  probably  has  (cool’) 

moist  cuSt^  erqpo  grown  in  a valley  with  a warm, 


c. 


Cool  Climate 

vajj.< 

sys 

Warm,  Moist  CllTnfl+.« 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Beans 

*Alfalfa  (H^) 

Com 
Cotton 
Sugar  Beets 

different  crops  have  various  growing 

the  yame  crop  everv  vear  h«?  ^o+  farmer  cannot  plant 

to  keep  tS^oSTSaltto 
sometimes  takes  another^joh^whlle 

Many  farmers  nlant  +'™^  ^ bo  plant  new  crops, 

their  ^falfa  to  make  hay  with  which  to  feed  acme  of 

toihe  ^ S^®:r  ® 

ne  sou.  The  farmer  also  uses  chemicals  to  help  the  soil. 

^is  it  iasortant  for  the  farmer  to  rotate  hia 


Sr  ^ protecting 


d.  Fill  out  the  following  chart  with  your  pupils  conqparing  life  in 
New  York  City  with  that  of  another  pupil  in  the  Anericsui  Rockies. 

New  York  City  American  Rockies 


CXxin&*fc6 

Transportation 

Occupations 

3.  Le  aning  How  People  Use  The  Land  In  The  Valleys 

a.  Stress  the  fact  that  valleys  have  the  only  land  in  mountains  suit- 
able for  raising  crops  and  grazizig  animals. 

Why  would  it  he  difficult  to  raise  crops  and 
animals  in  the  mountains? 

b.  Select  a valley  area  high  in  the  northern  Rockies.  Let  the 
children  decide  what  kind  of  climate  the  valley  probably  has  (cool). 
Help  the  class  find  out  which  crops  could  be  grown  in  a coal,  flat 
area.  Then  make  a list  of  crops  grown  in  a valley  xd.th  a warm, 
moist  climate. 


Valleys 


Cool  Climate 

Warm,  Moist  Climate 

Wheat 

Corn 

Potatoes 

Cotton 

Beans 

Sugar  Beets 

*Alfalfa  (Hay) 

c.  Explain  to  the  pupils  that  different  crops  have  various  growing 
seasons  and  after  the  crop  is  harvested  the  farmer  must  wait  until 
it  is  time  to  start  planting  again.  Also,  the  farmer  cannot  plant 
the  same  crop  every  year  but  must  rotate  from  one  crop  to  another 
to  keep  the  soil  healthy.  In  small  farming  communities  the  farmer 
sometimes  takes  another  job  while  waiting  to  plant  new  crops. 

Many  farmers  plant  alfalfa  to  make  hay  with  which  to  feed  some  of 
their  animals  and  also  because  alfalfa  helps  to  retain  fertility 
to  the  soil.  The  farmer  also  uses  chemicals  to  help  the  soil. 

Why  is  it  inrporteint  for  the  farmer  to  rotate  his 
crops? 

How  has  science  helped  the  farmer  in  protecting 
his  land? 

What  do  some  farmers  do  when  they  have  to  wait 
to  plant  a new  crop? 

d.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  why,  if  they  were  farmers,  they  would  like 
to  live  in  a coal  valley  or  a warm  moist  valley.  Stress  the  im- 

>^ortance  of  including  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
kind  of  climate. 

What  determines  the  type  of  crops  planted? 

Since  some  valleys  receive  little  rain,  flrcm 
where  do  the  farmers  get  water  for  their  ci  ^>s*' 


i 


A plant  with  clover-like  leaves,  and  lo 
soil.  Hay  made  from  alfalfa  is  used  as 


In  the 
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Which  jocis  which  are  grown  in  the  valleys  have 
you  eaten? 

How  Do  People  Use  The  Mountain  Rivers  And  Streams 

a.  Stress  the  fact  that  water  is  one  of  the  most  precious  resources 
and  it  is  needed  for  many  different  purposes.  Have  pupils  make  a 
list  of  the  many  different  reasons  water  is  needed.  Help  the 
pupils  discover  the  reasons  for  building  dams. 

b.  Show  the  pupils  a picture  of  a dam.  Not  all  dams  are  as  large  as 
this  one.  Some  are  very  small  and  built  by  farmers  to  provide 
water  for  irrigating  their  fields.  (See  Figure  2.) 


Shasta  Dam,  in  northern  California,  is  one  of  many  dams  that  hove  been  built  on 
rivers  and  streams  in  the  West.  Some  of  these  dams  are  built  of  concrete,  while 
others  are  made  of  layers  of  earth  packed  tightly  together. 


John  W.  Reith,  The 
West.  Grand  Rapids  * 


Figure  2 


pupils  discover  the  reasons  for  building  dams. 


b.  Show  the  pupils  a picture  of  a dam.  Not  ail  dams  are  as  large  as 
this  one.  Some  are  very  small  and  built  by  farmers  to  provide 
water  for  irrigating  their  fields,  (See  Figure  2.) 

Shostci  Dam,  in  northern  California,  is  one  of  many  dams  that  have  been  built  on 
rivers  and  streams  In  the  West.  Some  of  these  dams  ore  built  of  concrete,  while 
others  are  made  of  layers  of  eorth  pocked  tightly  together. 


Figure  2 


John  W.  Keith,  The 
West.  Grand  Rapids : 
Fideler  Co.,  1968, 
p.  119. 


Q Hoover  Dam  provides  water  for  irrigation.  It 
ERIC  generates  power  for  the  surrounding  area  and 
it  also  forms  a la\e  used  for  recreation. 
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where  does  moxintaln  stream  water  cone? 

are  dams  foimd  in  both  the  American  Rookies 
and  the  Swiss  Alps? 

How  Is  the  water  distributed  to  the  various 
homes  and  farms? 

Where  does  your  community  get  water? 

c.  High  In  the  Rockies  lies  a Worth-South  watershed  called  the  Con- 
tinental Divide.  Show  the  pupils  a diagram  of  the  Continental 
Divide.  (See  Figure  3a) 

COHTimTAL  DIVIDE 

Diagram  of  a typical  Divide,  below,  shows  how  a ridge 
causes  water  to  run  In  two  different  directions  and 
form  separate  systems  of  streams  and  rivers.  Ohe 
Continental  Divide  runs  the  full  length  of  the  Worth 
American  continent,  from  north  to  south.  It  passes 
through  the  Rocky  Mbuntains,  right,  but  It  also 
extends  as  a smaller  ridge  across  the  relatively 
flat  plains  of  the  southwestern  United  States. 


Figure  3 

What  does  * contlnentcQ.  divide*  mean? 

What  caused  this  ridge  which  divides  the  Worth 

American  continent? 

d.  Students  may  make  a clay  model  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Help 
them  understand  that  the  ridge  causes  water  to  flow  down  each  side 
of  the  divide. 

e.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  piq^lls  a picture  of  the  Continents^. 
Divide  as  It  actually  looks  In  the  Rocky  Mountains.  D^cuss  the 
action  of  the  girl  In  the  Inset  with  the  class.  (See  rlgure  4.) 
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THE  GREAT  DIVIDE 


Can  you  guess  what  the  girl  in  the  picture  is 
doing?  The  sign  behind  her  offers  a hint. 

To  understand  what  she  has  in  mind,  imagine 
that  she  is  perched  at  the  very  top  of  a roof 
which  slants  two  ways.  The  water  from  one 
glass  flows  down  the  west  side  of  the  roof. 
Water  from  the  other  glass  flows  down  the  east 
side. 

in  a way  she  is  sitting  on  a roof— a very 
high  one.  At  this  point  flie  Rocky  AAountains  ore 
nearly  two  miles  above  sea  level.  The  sign 

At^^A  ^ Ai>  . i.«  ..t.  . • > . # >1 


side  the  iond  tips  generally  west.  On  the 
other  it  slopes  toward  the  east. 

Ail  mountain  ronges  divide  land  this  way. 
Whenever  rain  fails  on  a range.  It  Is  parted  at 
flie  dividing  line,  just  as  It  would  be  at  the 
peak  of  a roof.  Some  water  flows  do%wi  one 
side.  The  rest  flows  down  the  oflier. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  t.')p  of  a range’s 
highest  ridge  is  known  as  a d/vkfe.  The 
Rockies’  divide  is  called  Cont/nento/  becouse 
its  streams  flow  toward  opposite  sides  of  the 


THE  GREAT  DIVIDE 


Can  you  guess  whot  the  girl  in  the  picture  is 
doing?  The  sign  behind  her  of  %rs  o hint. 

To  understand  whaf  she  has  in  mind,  imagine 
that  she  is  perched  at  the  very  top  of  a roof 
which  slants  two  ways*  The  water  from  <me 
glass  flows  down  the  west  side  of  the  roof. 
Water  from  the  other  glass  flows  down  the  east 
side. 

in  a way  she  is  sitting  on  a roof— a very 
high  one.  At  this  point  the  Roclcy  Mountains  are 
neariy  two  miies  above  sea  level.  The  sign 
shows  that  she  is  at  the  very  highest  part  of  the 
roof,  the  Continental  Divide.  The  Divide  runs 
the  length  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  one 
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side  the  land  tips  generally  west.  On  the 
other  it  slopes  toward  the  east. 

Ail  mountain  ranges  divide  land  this  way. 
Whenever  rain  falls  on  a range,  it  is  parted  at 
the  dividing  iine,  just  as  it  would  be  at  the 
peak  of  a roof.  Some  water  flows  down  one 
side.  The  rest  flows  down  tfie  other. 

it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  top  of  o range’s 
highest  ridge  is  known  as  a div/cfe.  The 
Rockies*  divide  is  colled  Continental  because 
its  streams  Row  toward  opposite  sides  of  the 
continent.  Some  Row  westward  to  the  Pacific 
Others  pour  wcter  hto  the  Atlantic  by  way  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Figure  k 


Ralph  C.  Preston  and 
John  Tottle,  In  These 
United  States,  Lexington, 
Mass:  D.C.  Heath  and 

Co,,  1969,  p.  398. 


f.  water  is  so  precious  that  it  is  used  over  aM  ow, 
water  cycle  with  the  irapils  so  that  they 

earth’s  water  over  and  over.  Use  an  opaque  projector  to  show  th 
pupils  the  illustration.  (See  Figure  5.) 
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WATBt  CYOe 


The  ecrth's  water  is  used  over  and  over. 
AH  the  time,  day  and  night,  water  is  being 
taken  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  comes 
back  in  the  form  of  predpitation.  The  endless 
movement  up  and  down  is  coiled  the  wafer 
cycle.  Our  word  cyde  comes  from  o Greek 
word  meaning  “circle.”  When  anything  foibws 
a cyde,  it  always  comes  back  to  the  starting 
point— ^‘ust  as  your  pencil  does  when  you 
draw  a drcle. 

Follow  the  woter  cycle  in  the  diagram  here. 
You  notice  that  some  water  is  falling  as  rain. 
Some  is  being  evaporated  into  the  air. 

You  know  how  water  comes  down  as  rain. 
If  you  think  a moment,  you  will  realize  that 
you  also  know  about  its  disappearing  Hirough 
evaporation. 

Using  one  finger,  spread  a Him  film  of  water 
on  the  top  of  your  desk,  or  on  Hie  chalkboard. 
In  a few  minutes  it  is  gone.  It  has  been  taken 
up  into  the  air. 

When  water  evoporofes,  it  changes  into 
vapor.  You  can  find  the  short  word  in  the  long 
one.  Vapor  is  a gas  like  other  gases  that  make 
up  the  air.  You  can't  see  it.  it  moves  and  mixes 
with  the  air  and  may  be  carried  by  the  wind. 


Evaporation  deans  the  water  at  once.  Air 
con  take  up  water,  but  it  can't  take  up  the 
many  things  that  get  mixed  with  woter  while 
it  is  on  the  earth.  So  water  vapor  is  always 
free  from  dirt.  When  the  vapor  turns  into 
rain,  the  rainwater,  also,  is  free  from  dirt^ 
except  for  the  little  dust  it  may  pick  up  in  the 
air. 

The  drawing  shows  thot  evaporation  takes 
place  in  several  ways.  Some  water  evaporates 
as  it  falls.  Other  water  is  taken  up  from  the 
ground  or  from  streams,  lakes,  and  oceans. 
AAuch  is  brought  up  from  the  ground  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  It  evaporates  through  tiny 
pores  in  the  leaves.  POres  are  holes  so  small 
that  Hiey  usually  can't  be  seen  without  a mag- 
nifying glass. 

When  Hie  air  is  cooled,  the  vapor  condenses 
into  droplets— ^iny  drops.  You  see  that  hap- 
pet«big  on  a small  scale  when  steam  from  a 
boiling  kettle  is  cooled  by  the  air  of  the  room. 
Nature  produces  masses  of  droplets  on  a very 
large  scale.  When  one  of  these  masses  is 
dose  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  m/sf  or  fog. 
lAore  often  Hie  mass  is  high  above  the  ground. 
It  is  then  called  a doud. 
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back  In  the  form  of  precipitation.  The  endless 
movement  up  and  down  Is  called  the  wafer 
cycle.  Our  word  cycle  comes  from  a Greek 
word  meaning  “circle.**  When  anything  follows 
a cyclei  It  always  comes  back  to  the  starting 
poinf— .just  as  your  pencil  does  when  you 
draw  a circle. 

Follow  the  water  cycle  in  the  diagram  here. 
You  notice  that  some  water  is  failing  as  rain. 
Some  is  being  evaporated  into  the  air. 

You  know  how  water  comes  down  as  rain. 
If  you  think  a moment,  you  will  realize  that 
you  also  know  about  its  disappearing  through 
evaporation. 

Using  one  finger,  spread  a thin  film  of  water 
on  the  top  of  your  desk»  or  on  the  chalkboard. 
In  a fow  minutes  it  is  gone.  It  has  been  taken 
up  into  the  air. 

When  water  evapoftdes,  it  changes  into 
vapor.  You  can  find  the  diort  word  In  the  long 
one.  Vapor  is  a gas  like  other  gases  that  make 
up  the  air.  You  can't  see  it.  It  moves  and  mixes 
wifo  the  air  and  may  be  carried  by  the  vdnd. 


it  is  on  the  eartti.  oo  water  vapor  is  uiway* 
free  from  dirt.  When  the  vapor  turns  into 
rain,  the  rainwater,  also,  is  free  from  dlrt^ 
except  for  the  little  dust  it  may  pick  up  in  the 
air. 

The  drawing  d»ws  that  evaporation  takes 
place  ‘m  several  ways.  Some  water  evaporates 
as  it  falls.  Other  water  is  taken  up  from  the 
ground  or  from  streams,  lakes,  and  oceans. 
Much  is  brought  up  from  the  ground  by  the 
roots  of  plants.  It  evaporates  through  tiny 
pores  in  the  leoves.  Pores  are  holes  so  small 
that  they  usually  can’t  be  seen  without  a mog- 
nifying  gloss. 

When  the  air  is  cooled,  the  vapor  condenses 
into  droplets— tiny  drops.  You  see  thot  hop- 
pening  on  a small  scale  when  steam  from  a 
boiling  kettle  is  cooled  by  the  air  of  the  room. 
Nature  produces  masses  of  droplets  on  a very 
large  scale.  When  one  of  these  masses  b 
close  to  the  ground.  It  is  called  mrsf  or  fog. 
More  often  the  mass  is  high  above  the  ground. 
It  is  then  called  a cfoud. 
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Figure  5 

Ralph  C.  Preston  and 
John  Tottle,  In  These 
United  States.  Lexington, 
Mass.  : i).C.  Heath  and 

Co.,  1969,  P*  ^07. 


What  two  sources  provide  water? 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  how  water  can  be  either  wasted  or  polluted 
by  abusing  it.  Stress  the  importance  of  proper  usage  and  conser- 
vation. 

Why  are  the  lakes  and  rivers  around  New  York 
City  becoming  polluted? 

What  can  we  do  to  prevent  this? 
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Discuss  ^th  the  students  what  would  happen  if  all  the  mountain 

S .t'SS.fc.s: 

ture  (warm  or  cold)  and  clear  or  muddy. 


^w  Do  People  Earn  A Living  In  The  Rofiirtoa 


Itoimtain  area. 

them  w5iat  kinds  of  Jobs  they  might  haye  in  order  to 
mining  ^“^“6* 

A^the  pi^ils  to  bring  in  pictures  to  iUustrate  one  of  the 

distinotiTC  occupations  which  occur  in  the 

^r^i??Sle  It  farming.  Devel<®  an  interest 

ana  title  it.  People  At  Work  In  The  Rockies."  Set  un  a 

display  using  the  illustrations  brought  in  by  the  pupils.  ^ 


r^Sh.“  “ picture  of  a sheep 


5.  How  Do  People  Earn  A Living  In  The  Rockies 

a.  Let  the  children  imagine  they  are  living  in  a Rocjfcy  Mountain  area. 
Elicit  from  them  what  kinds  of  Jobs  they  might  have  in  order  to 
earn  a living.  Some  of  the  jobs  would  center  around  fanning, 
mining  or  forestry. 

b.  Ask  the  pupils  to  bring  in  pictures  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
different  types  of  distinctive  occupations  which  occur  in  the 
American  Rockies  — mining,  ranchii%,  farming.  Develop  an  interest 
corner  and  title  it,  "People  At  Work  In  The  Rockies.'^  Set  up  a 
display  using  the  illustrations  brought  in  by  the  pupils. 


c.  Using  an  opaque  projector,  show  the  pupils  a picture  of  a sheep 


A sheep  ranch  in  Montana.  During  the  summer,  the  sheep  graze  in  high  mountain 
pastures.  The  sheepherder  is  carrying  a gun  to  protect  his  flock  from  wild  animals. 


Figure  6 

John  W.  Reith.  The 
West.  Grand  Rapids : 
Fideler  Co.,  19§9>  P»  135* 

What  kind  of  weather  exists  in  high  mountain 
pastures? 

How  does  this  mountain  pasture  in  Montana  coopare 
with  those  in  Switzerland. 
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d.  Read  the  following  paragraphs  to 
points. 

Sheap  Raising 

Great  flocks  of  she^  graze  hi^  in  the 
Rockies  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Mon- 
tana. About  one  third  of  the  sheep  raised  in 
our  country  come  from  tiie  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  Sheep  can  live  wh^  it  is  too 
dry  and  rough  for  cattle  or  crops  to  be 
raised.  Thiey  are  valuable  because  they  fur- 
nish us  with  wool  and  with  meat 

How  do  we  get  wool  from  dmep?  In  the 
spring,  after  the  lambs  have  been  bom  and 
the  last  cold  weatiimr  is  gcme,  everything  is 
put  in  readiness  for  the  idie^ishearing. 

The  ^eep  ate  brought  into  a shed  where 
the  shearer  stands  ready  with  his  power 
clippers.  The  Nearer  grabs  a sheep  and  goes 
to  wcsrk  with  the  dippers.  In  a few  minutes 
the  sheep  stands  thin  and  bare.  A pile  of 
wool  is  on  the  floor. 

After  the  shearing  is  done^  the  dieep  are 
sent  to  the  mountains.  Ranchers  know  that 
the  sheep  will  And  better  pasture  there  dur- 
ing Ihe  summer. 

First,  a wagonload  of  supplies  is  sent  on 
its  way.  Then  when  the  rancher  is  sure  that 
his  flock  will  not  be  caught  in  a k moun- 
tain snowstorm,  the  word  to  start  is  given. 

Two  or  three  herders  and  some  trained 
sheep  dogs  are  in  charge  of  each  flock,  'fhere 
may  be  from  1,000  to  3,000  sheep  in  each 


the  class  and  discuss  the  major 

fleck.  Each  day  they  keep  moving  slowly 
upward  until  the  summer  pastures  are 
reached. 

The  sheepherders  have  a very  busy  life. 
When  they  reach  the  summer  pastures,  the 
large  flock  is  divided.  This  is  to  prevent 
overgrazing  of  the  pastures.  Sheep  also  get 
along  better  in  small  flocks  and  can  grow 
fritter. 

Each  herder  takes  a part  of  the  flock  and 
moves  to  a separate  pasture  where  his  sum- 
mer work  begins.  He  must  stay  wiAb  his 
sheep  day  and  night  With  the  help  of  one 
or  two  dogs,  he  sees  that  none  of  the  flock  is 
lost  He  cooks  his  own  meals  and  sleeps  in  a 
wagon  or  shed. 

Every  few  days  the  flock  must  be  moved 
to  a new  pasfrire  where  there  is  a fresh  sup- 
ply of  grass.  Thet  sheepherder  stops  at  times 
to  water  the  flock  at  a mountiin  stream. 

When  September  comes  and  the  fir.st  cold 
wind  arrives,  the  herder  knows  it  is  time 
to  take  his  flock  back  down  the  mountain. 
By  this  t ime,  the  lambs  are  lialf  grown.  The 
sheep  that  were  sheared  in  th«'  spring  have 
if’ick  coats  of  wool  again.  Some  of  the*  ani- 
mals are  sold  to  packinghousc.s.  Others  are 
kept  for  raising  lambs  and  for  producing 
wool. 

Uafsing  sheep  is  not  easy  work.  1 ‘here  ute 
many  problems  that  can  come  up.  In  the 


spring  during  lambing  time,  there  are  often 
heavy  snowstorms.  Ifren  everyone  at  the 
ranch  must  stay  up  to  save  tibe  new  lambs 
or  ifrey  will  die  from  the  cold.  Sianetimes 
^eep  eat  weeds  that  poison  them.  Occa- 
sionally, wild  animals  attadc  the  flocks  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  they  are  hig^  in  the  | 

mountains.  | 

But  in  spite  of  all  fliis,  ranchers  keep  on  | 

raisiiig  sheep.  They  get  a deep  satisfaction  | 

o from  caring  for  tiie  newborn  lambs.  They  | 

get  pleasure  from  raising  fine,  sturdy  ani-  | 

mala  with  heavy  cmita  nl  w/ml  Ranpharu  - 
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tana.  About  one  third  of  the  dieep  raised  in 
our  country  coxne  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States.  Sheep  can  live  where  it  is  too 
dry  and  rou^  for  cattiie  or  crops  to  be 
raised.  Ihey  are  valuable  because  they  fur- 
nish us  witii  wool  and  with  meat. 

How  do  we  get  wool  from  sheep?  In  the 
spring,  after  the  lambs  have  been  born  and 
the  last  cold  weather  is  gone,  everjrthing  is 
put  in  readiness  for  the  riieepshearing. 

The  sheep  are  brought  into  a shed  where 
the  shearer  stands  ready  with  his  power 

clippers.  The  drearer  grabs  a Aeep  and  goes 

to  work  with  the  dippers.  In  a few  minutes 
the  sheep  stands  thsn  and  bare.  A ptte  of 


wool  is  on  the  floor. 

After  the  shearing  fr  done,  the  dieep  are 
sent  to  the  mountains.  Ranchers  know  that 

the  sheep  will  find  better  pasture  there  dur- 


ing the  summer. 

First,  a wagonload  of  supplies  is  sent  on 
its  way.  Then  when  the  rancher  is  sure  that 
his  flock  will  not  be  caught  in  a late  moun- 
tain snowstorm,  the  word  to  start  is  giv^ 
Two  or  three  herders  and  some  trained 
dreepdogsareii  charge  of  each  flock.  There 
may  be  from  T,0n0  to  3,000  dieep  in  each 


When  they  reach  the  summer  pastures,  the 
large  flock  is  divided.  This  is  to  prevent 
overgrazinfT  of  the  pastures.  Sheep  also  get 
along  better  in  small  flocks  and  ceii  grow 
fatter. 

Eadi  border  takes  a part  of  the  flock  and 
moves  to  a separate  pasture  where  his  sum- 
mer wcrA  beginsi.  He  must  stay  with  his 
sheep  day  night.  With  the  help  of  one 
or  two  dogs,  he  sees  that  none  of  the  flock  is  I 

lost.  He  cooks  his  own  meals  and  deeps  in  a 
wagon  or  shed. 

Every  few  days  the  flock  must  be  moved 
to  a new  pasture  vdiere  there  is  a fresh  sup-  \ < 

ply  of  grass.  The  sheepheider  stops  at  times 
to  water  the  flock  at  a mounbnn  stream. 

When  September  comes  and  the  first  cold 
wind  airives,  the  herder  knows  it  is  time 
to  take  his  flock  back  down  the  mountain. 

By  this  t ime,  the  lambs  are  half  grown.  The 
sheep  that  were  sheared  in  the  spring  have 
ihick  coats  of  wool  ^ain.  Some  of  th«*  ani- 
mals are  sold  to  packinghou.  es.  Otheis  are 
kept  for  raising  lambs  and  for  producing 

wool  ; 

Raising  sheep  is  not  easy  work.  'I  here  are 
many  problems  that  can  come  up.  In  the 


spring  during  lamlxhg  time,  there  are  often 
heavy  snowstonns.  Then  everyone  at  the 
ranch  must  stay  up  to  save  the  new  lambs 
or  they  will  die  from  the  odd.  Sometimes 
sheep  eat  weeds  that  poismi  them.  Occa- 
sionally, wild  animals  attack  the  flocks  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  they  are  in  the 
mountains. 

But  in  ^ite  of  all  this,  ranchers  keep  on 
raising  sheep.  They  get  a deep  satisfaction 
from  caring  for  the  newborn  lambs.  They 
get  pleasure  from  raising  fine,  sturdy  ani- 
mals with  heavy  coats  of  wooL  Ranchers 
are  proud  and  happy  when  their  sheep  have 
been  brought  safely  throud^  all  the  dangers 
of  disease,  wild  animals,  and  bad  weather. 

It  is  this  kind  of  reward^  satisfactiem,  be- 
sides money,  that  keeps  the  herders  at  their 
jobs.  It  is  this  kind  of  reward  that  is  most 

satisfying  to  all  of  us,  no  matter  what  work  Knowiilg  Our  Nelfdibors 
we  do.  P«  295* 


What  material  Which  is  used  for  clothing  do  we 
get  from  sheep? 

What  are  some  articles  Which  are  made  from  wool? 


Why  are  sheep 
summer? 


sent  to  the  mountains  during  the 
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When  does  the  sheep  herder  bring  the  sheep  down 
from  the  mountains?  Why? 

In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  sheep  dog  is  useful? 

What  other  group  of  people  use  dogs  to  assist 
them  in  controlling  herds  of  animals? 

e.  ^k  the  children  to  bring  in  samples  of  woolen  clothing  for  displarv 
in  their  "Interest  Corner."  ^ ^ 


f.  Another  means  of  earning  a living  is  raising  cattle.  Read  and 
discuss  the  following  paragraphs  with  the  pupils  with  particular 
reference  to  the  roundup.  ^ 

driven  from  tiieir  lands,  more  and  more  cat- 
tle grazed  on  large  randies,  and  the  Great 
Plains  became  cattle  country. 


Kow  the  Great  Plains  Became  a Cattle 
Country 

Early  Spanish  explorers  who  came  to  this 
region  brought  with  them  horses  and  herds 
of  cattle  and  dieep.  Some  of  the  cattle  and 
horses  escaped  from  the  herds  and  began  to 
roam  wild  on  the  plains.  Some  of  the  wild 
horses  eventually  were  caught  and  tamed 
by  the  Indians.  The  Indians  soon  came  to 
rely  on  the  horse  in  chasing  hufialo  and 
fighting  enemy  tribes  and  w hite  men  who 
invaded  their  lands. 

When  Americans  first  crossed  the  conti- 
nent on  their  way  to  the  Far  West,  they 
sent  back  reports  to  the  East.  In  the  re- 
ports, they  said  that  the  Great  Plains  re- 
gion was  not  a suitable  land  for  the  white 
man  to  try  to  settla  But  as  time  passed,  this 
idea  changed.  People  began  to  think  ihat 
this  ai-ea  might  make  good  cattle  country. 

When  settlers  began  to  move  into  the 
Great  Plains,  they  captured  wild  horses  and 
cattle  and  started  cattle  ranches.  As  the 
buffalo  were  killed  off  and  the  Indians 


di^,  there  were  no  fenced-in  pastures  such 
as  you  find  on  modem  randies  today.  In- 
stead, the  Great  Plains  region  was  one  vast 
landi  stretching  from  Texas  to  Canada, 
Cattlemmi  could  start  randies  just  about 
an3fwhere  they  wished.  This  great  expanse 
of  land  was  called  the  open  range 
Who  watched  ovmr  fihe  cattle  hordflff  The 
king  of  the  range  was  the  cowbpy.  With  his 
horse  and  his  six-shooter,  he  watched  over 
his  employer’s  herds  and  protected  them 
from  rustlers  and  wild  animals.  One  of  his 
jobs  was  to  see  that  the  cattle  did  not  wan- 
der too  far  from  camp.  Many  long,  londy 
days  were  spent  riding  the  range  Most  of 
the  time  the  cowboy’s  only  home  was  his 
saddle  Atnigfat,thestaxrysliy  was  his  tent. 
Under  the  open  sky,  he  built  a small  fire, 
cooked  his  supper,  rolled  up  In  his  blanket, 
and  went  to  sle^. 

Hie  roundtqi.  Ihe  faig  job  every  i^ring 
was  the  roundup.  All  the  cattle  were 
brought  together  so  the  cowboys  could 
brand  newborn  calvee  AH  cattle  that  be- 
longed to  a rancher  were  branded  with  the 
same  brand.  | 

The  cowboys  all  worked  together.  By  | 
twos  and  threes,  they  rode  over  the  opo>^  I 

range  and  drove  the  cattle  to  a central  | 

place.  There,  expert  ropers  rode  through 
the  herds.  With  their  lassos  they  roped  the 
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in  their  "Interest  Corner." 


f.  Another  means  of  earning  a living  is  raising  cattle.  Read  and 
discuss  the  following  paragraphs  with  the  pupils  with  particular 
reference  to  the  roundup. 


How  the  Great  Plains  Became  a Cattle 
Country 

Early  Spanish  explorers  who  came  to  Ihis 
region  brought  with  them  horses  and  herds 
of  cattle  and  ^eep.  Some  of  the  cattle  and 
horses  escaped  from  the  herds  and  began  to 
roam  wild  on  the  plains.  Some  of  the  wild 
horses  eventually  were  cau^t  and  tamed 
by  the  Indiana.  The  Indians  soon  came  to 
rdy  cm  the  hcxrse  in  chasing  bufi^o  and 
fighting  enemy  tribes  and  white  men  who 
invaded  their  lands. 

When  Americans  fibrst  crossed  fihe  <x>ntl- 
nent  on  their  way  to  the  Far  West»  they 
sent  badk  reports  to  the  East.  In  the  re- 
ports, they  said  that  the  Great  Plains  re- 
gion was  not  a suitable  land  for  the  white 
man  to  try  to  settle.  But  as  time  passed,  this 
Idea  changed.  People  began  to  think  that 
this  area  might  make  good  cattle  country. 

When  settlers  began  to  move  into  the 
Great  Plains,  they  captured  wild  horses  and 
cattle  and  started  cattle  ranches.  As  the 
buffalo  were  killed  off  and  the  Indians 


What  other  region  have  you 
raising  is  important? 


driven  from  their  lands,  more  and  more  cat- 
tle grazed  on  large  ranches,  and  the  Great 
Plains  became  cattle  country. 

What  was  **the  open  range*^  In  the  early 
days,  there  were  no  fenced-in  pastures  such 
as  you  find  on  modem  ranches  today.  In- 
stead, the  Great  Plains  region  was  one  vast 
ranch  stretching  from  Texas  to  Canada. 
Cattlemen  could  start  ranches  just  about 
anywhere  they  wished.  This  great  expanse 
of  land  was  called  the  open  range. 

Who  watched  over  the  cattle  herds?  The 
king  of  the  range  was  the  cowboy.  With  his 
horse  and  bis  six-shooter,  he  watched  over 
his  employer’s  herds  and  protected  them 
from  rustlers  and  wild  animals.  One  of  his 
jobs  was  to  see  that  the  cattle  did  not  wan- 
der too  far  from  camp.  Many  kmg,  lonely 
days  were  spent  riding  the  range.  Most  of 
the  time  the  cowboy’s  only  home  was  his 
saddle.  At  night,  the  starry  sky  was  his  tent 
Under  the  open  ;diy,  he  built  a small  fire, 
cooked  his  supper,  rolled  in  his  blanket 
and  went  to  sleep. 

The  roundtqt  The  big  job  every  spring 
was  the  roundup.  All  the  cattle  were 
brought  together  so  the  cowboys  could 
brand  newborn  calves.  All  cattle  that  be- 
longed to  a rancher  were  branded  with  the 
same  brand. 

The  cowboys  aU  worked  together.  By 
twos  and  threes,  they  rode  over  the  open 
range  and  drove  the  cattle  to  a central 
place.  There,  expert  ropers  rode  through 
the  herds.  With  their  lassos  they  roped  the 
young  calvm  one  by  <me.  Whoi  a roper 
caught  a calf,  he  called  out  the  brand  on  the 
calf  s mother.  In  this  way,  eadi  calf  could 
be  branded  with  its  owner’smark. 

A red-hot  iron  bearing  this  mark  was 
quickly  pulled  from  the  fire.  The  brander 
then  pressed  the  scorching  iron  into  the 
hide  of  the  calf.  With  a lusty  bawl,  the  calf 
scrambled  off  looking  for  its  mother! 
studied  where  cattle 


Why  is  the  roundup  a big  job  in  the  spring? 
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g.  Show  the  class  a picture  of  cowboys  at  work  on  a reach.  (See  Figure  7.) 


brondlng  on  a ranch  in  northeastern  Montana.  Cattle  and  calves  are  Montana’s 

for  soU  farm  product.  Some  of  the  cattle  are  sent  to  other  states  to  be  fattened 

for  sale,  and  some  are  sent  directly  to  meet  packing  plants  in  the  Midwest. 

' ' 


John  W,  Reith.  The  West. 
Grand  Rapids:  The  Fideler 

Co.,  1969?  p»  316. 


What  are  the  cowboys  doing? 
Why  are  the  cattle  fenced  in? 


What  is  the  reason  for  branding  the  cattle? 

h.  Show  the  class  some  examples  of  brands.  Let  them  design  some  of 
their  own  oo  be  used  to  mark  their  belongings.  (See  Figure  8.) 


BAR  H 


7 UP 


BOX  CIRCLE  LAZY  T TUMBLING  H RUNNING  W 


CIRCLE  A 


Figure  7 


John  W,  Keith.  The  West. 
Grand  Rapids:  The  Fideler 

Co.,  1969,  p.  316. 

What  are  the  cowboys  doing? 

Why  are  the  cattle  fenced  in? 

What  is  the  reason  for  branding  the  cattle? 

h.  Show  the  class  some  examples  of  brands.  Let  them  design  some  of 
their  own  to  be  used  to  mark  their  belongings.  (See  Figure  8.) 

BAR  H 7 UP  BOX  CIRCLE  LAZY  T TUMBLING  H RUNNING  W CIRCLE  A 


Figure  8 

i.  Introduce  the  pupils  to  a couple  of  songs  sung  by  cowboys  on  the 
cattle  ranges. 
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ERIC 


x>/ 


Chom$ 


Come  ti  yi  youpy,  youpy  yea,  youpy  yea, 
Come  ci  yi  youpy,  youpy  yea. 

I started  up  the  trail  October  twenty-third, 

1 started  up  the  trail  with  the  2-U  herd. 


Oh,  a ten-doUar  boss  and  a forty-doUar  saddle^ 
And  I*m  goin*  to  pundiin*  Texas  ganfer 


I woke  up  (me  mexming  on  the  old  Chisholm  trail. 
Rope  in  my  hand  and  a cow  by  the  tail. 


I’m  up  in  the  momin’  afore  daylight 
And  afore  I sleep  the  moon  diines  brij^t. 

My  boss  throwed  me  off  at  the  creek  called  Mud, 
My  boss  throwed  me  off  round  tin  2-U  herd. 


Last  time  I ^w  him  he  was  gmog  'cross  the  level 
A-kicking  up  his  heels  and  a-running  like  the  devil 


Last  ni^t  I was  on  guard  and  the  leader  broke  the 
rank^ 

1 hit  my  horse  down  the  dioulders  and  I spurted 
him  in  the  flanks. 


The  wind  commenced  to  blow,  and  the  rain  hggan 
tofaU, 

It  l(x>ked,  by  grab,  like  he  was  goin*  to  k)se  'em  all 

My  slicker’s  in  the  wagon  and  I’m  getdn’  mighty  cold. 
And  these  longhorn  8onsK>’<guns  are  gittin*  hard  to 
hold. 

Saddle  up,  boy^  and  saddle  up  strong 


With  my  blanket  and  my  gun  and  my  rawhide  rope, 
I’m  a-slidin*  down  the  trail  in  a bng,  keen  lope. 

1 dem’t  give  a hoot  if  they  never  do  st<^; 
rU  ride  as  long  as  an  eight-day  clock. 


Fare  you  well,  old  trail-bos^  1 don't  widi  you  any 
harm. 

I’m  quittin’  this  business  to  go  on  the  farm. 


TAe  Ut^  Old  Sod  Shanty 

I am  kmking  rather  seedy  now  while  holding  down 
my  claim. 

And  my  victuals  are  not  always  of  the  best; 

And  the  mice  play  shyly  round  me  as  I nesde  down 
to  rest 

In  my  little  (fld  sod  shanty  in  the  West. 

Yet  I rather  like  the  novelty  of  living  in  this  way. 
Though  my  1^  of  hue  is  always  rather  tame^ 

But  I’m  happy  as  a dam  on  the  land  of  Unde  Sam, 

In  my  litde  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 


ChOFUt 


The  hinges  are  of  leather  and  the  windows  have 
no  glass. 

While  the  bcxird  roof  1^  die  howling  blizzards  in. 
And  1 hear  die  hungry  kiyote  as  he  dipltf  up 


Round  my  little  old  scxl  shanty  on  my  claim. 


0 when  1 Idh  my  Eastern  home^  a bachelor  so  gay. 
To  try  and  win  my  way  to  wealth  and  fame, 

1 little  thought  that  I’d  cotnc  down  to  burning  twisted 
hay 

In  the  litde  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 

My  clothes  are  plastered  o’er  with  dou&h»  I’m  looking 
Uke  a flight, 

And  everythii^  is  scattered  round  the  room, 

But  I wouldn't  give  the  freedom  that  1 have  out  in 
the  West 

For  the  table  of  the  Eastern  man’s  old  home. 


\tr^  j-j  * .1  ■■ 


StillT 


7'/'/  "^*c./f  yont  e ^*\\/  *»^#-4.  «f  i <p»>  "i^Ae  t;»/^ 


Chorus 

Come  ti  yi  youpy,  youpy  yea,  youpy  yea, 

Come  ti  yi  youpy,  youpy  yea. 

I started  up  the  trail  October  twenty-third, 

1 started  up  the  trail  with  the  2-U  herd. 

Oh,  a ten-doUar  boss  and  a £<»ty-dollar  saddle^ 
And  I’m  goin’  to  punchin’  Texas  cattle. 

I woke  up  one  morning  on  the  old  Qii^olm  trail, 
Rope  in  my  hand  and  a cow  by  the  tail. 

I’m  up  in  the  mornin’  afore  daylight 
And  afore  I sleep  the  moon  shines  bright. 

My  hoss  throwed  me  off  at  the  creek  called  Mud, 

My  hoss  throwed  me  off  round  the  2-U  herd. 

Last  time  1 saw  him  he  was  going  ’crc^  the  level 
A-kicking  up  his  heels  and  a-running  like  the  devil. 

Last  night  1 was  on  guard  and  the  leader  broke  die 
ranks, 

1 hit  my  h(»rse  down  the  shoulders  and  1 spurr«i 
him  in  the  flanks. 

The  wind  commenced  to  blow,  and  the  rain  began 
coM, 

It  looked,  by  grab,  like  he  was  goin’  to  Ic^  ’em  all. 

My  slicker’s  in  the  wagon  and  Fm  getdn’  mighty  cold, 
And  these  longhmti  sons-o’-guns  are  gitdn’  hard  to 
hold. 

Saddle  up,  boys,  and  saddle  up  strong 
For  I think  these  catde  have  scattered  along. 

With  my  blanket  and  my  gun  and  my  rawhide  rope, 
I’m  a-slidin’  down  the  trail  in  a long,  keen  lope. 

I don’t  give  a hoot  if  they  never  do  stc^; 
rU  ride  as  bng  as  an  eight-day  dock. 

We  rounded  ’em  up  and  put  ’em  on  the  cars, 

And  that  was  the  last  of  the  old  Two  Bars. 

Oh,  it’s  bacon  and  beans  most  every  day— • 

I’d  as  soon  be  a-eadn*  prairie  hay. 

I went  to  the  boss  to  draw  my  roll. 

He  had  it  figgered  out  I was  niiK  dollars  in  the  hole. 

I’ll  sell  my  outfit  just  as  soon  as  I can, 

1 won’t  punch  cattle  for  no  other  man. 

With  my  knees  in  the  saddle  and  my  seat  in  the  sky, 
I’ll  quit  punching  cows  in  the  sweet  by-and-by. 


Fare  you  well,  old  trail-boss,  I don’t  wisli  you  any 
harm. 

I’m  quittin’  this  business  m go  on  the  farm. 

The  Utile  Old  Sod  ShatUy 

I am  looking  rather  seedy  now  while  holding  down 
my  claim. 

And  my  victuals  are  not  always  of  the  best; 

And  the  mice  play  shyly  round  me  as  I nestle  down 
to  rest 

In  my  little  old  sod  dianty  in  the  West. 

Yet  I rather  like  the  novelty  of  living  in  this  way. 
Though  my  bill  of  fare  is  always  rather  tame^ 

But  I’m  happy  as  a clam  on  the  land  of  Uncle  Sam, 

In  my  litde  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 

Chorus 

The  hinges  are  leather  and  the  windows  have 
no  glass, 

While  the  board  roof  lets  the  howling  blizzards  in. 
And  1 hear  the  hungry  kiyc^e  as  he  slinks  up 
through  the  grass. 

Round  my  little  old  sod  ^lanty  on  my  glaim. 

0 when  I left  my  Eastern  home,  a bachebr  so  gay. 
To  try  and  win  my  way  co  wealth  and  fame, 

1 little  thought  that  I’d  come  down  to  burning  twisted 
hay 

In  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 

My  clothes  are  plastered  o’er  with  dough,  I’m  looking 
like  a fright, 

And  everything  is  scattered  round  the  room. 

But  I wouldn’t  give  the  freedom  that  I have  out  in 
the  West 

For  the  table  of  the  Eastern  man’s  old  home. 

Still  1 wish  that  some  kind-hearted  girl  would  pity  on 
me  take, 

And  relieve  me  from  the  mess  that  1 am  in; 

The  angel,  how  I’d  bless  her  if  this  her  home  she’d 
make 

In  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  my  claim. 

And  we  could  make  our  fortune  on  the  prairies  of 
the  West, 

Just  as  happy  as  two  bvers  we’d  remain; 

We’d  forget  the  trials  and  troubles  we  endured  at  the 
Erst, 

In  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  our  claim. 

And  if  kindly  fate  should  bless  us  with  now  and 
then  an  heir. 

To  cheer  our  hearts  with  honest  pride  of  fam^ 

O then  we’d  be  contented  for  the  mil  that  we  had  spent 
In  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  our  claim. 

When  time  enough  had  lapsed  and  all  of  those 
litde  brats 

To  noble  man-  and  womanhood  had  grown. 

It  wouldn’t  seem  half  so  lonely  as  around  us  we 
diould  look 

And  se&  the  little  old  sod  shanty  on  our  claim. 
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Minerals  are  still  inoportant  to  the  people  of  the  West  today.  Jfeny 
people  work  in  the  mines  where  veduahle  minerals  are  taken  out  of 
the  ground.  Other  people  work  in  factories  where  the  minerals  are 
made  into  many  products. 

List  four  important  minersil  resources  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  on 
the  chalkboard. 

Uranium 

Lead 

Coal 

Copper 

Make  a listing  of  as  many  products  the  pupils  can  think  of  made 
from  these  minerals. 

Show  the  pupils  a picture  of  a modem  day  copper  mine.  (See  Blgure  9») 


This  new  nutematmi  concentrator  ot  Butte,  Montano  can  treot  42,000  tons  of  copper  ore  per  doy  ot  the  mine. 


Figure  9 

Robert  Saveland.  World 
Resources  ««  Western 
Hemisphere^  Boston:  Ginn 

and  Co.,  1966,  p.  91» 

How  did  the  old  prospectors  mine  precious 
minerals  such  as  gold  many  years  ago? 

How  do  machines  make  mining  faster  and  easier 


Uranium 

Lead 

Coal 

Copper 

Make  a listing  of  as  many  products  the  pupils  can  think  of  made 
from  these  minerals. 

Show  the  pupils  a picture  of  a modern  day  copper  mine.  (See  Figure  9<) 


This  new  automated  concentrotor  at  Butte,  Montana  can  treat  42,000  tens  of  copper  ere  per  day  at  the  mine. 


Figure  9 

Robert  Saveland.  World 
Resources  - Western 
Hemisphere^  Boston:  Ginn 

and  Co.,  1966,  p.  91» 

How  did  the  old  prospectors  mine  precious 
minerals  such  as  gold  many  years  ago? 

How  do  machines  make  mining  faster  and  easier 
today? 

k.  The  Rockies  present  many  things  to  the  people  who  live,  work  and 
visit.  Show  the  pupils  an  illustration  of  the  diversity  of  the 
Rockies.  Divide  the  pupils  into  four  committees  and  have  each 
committee  write  reports  on  different  topics  related  to  the  re- 
sources in  the  Rockies.  They  may  discuss  why  they  think  a dam 
forest,  mine  and  sheep  are  important  to  the  people.  (See  Figm*e  10.) 
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SCENES  IN  THE  ROCKIES  AND  THE  DRY  LANDS 


\ . An  Arizona  dam 3.  In  an  Idaho  forest 


An  Arizona  dam 


In  an  Idaho  forest 


A Colorado  uranium  mine 


4.  Sheep  in  Utah 


Figure  10 


James  F,  Silver,  The 
United  States  And  Canada 
(Workbook) , Morristown: 
Silver  Burdett  and  Co., 

1967,  p.  98. 


Key: 


1.  An  Arizona  dam 

d,  A Colorado  uranium  mine 

3.  In  an  Idaho  forest 

4,  Sheep  in  Utah 

6.  Discovering  Large  Cities  In  The  Rockies 


a.  Show  the  pupils  a picture  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  with  a view  of  the 
Rockies  in  the  background.  Point  out  the  modern  buildings  and 
spacious  areas.  (See  Figure  11.) 


Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  one  of  the  West’s  fastesf-growing  cities.  As  more  and  more  people  come 
^ **  becomes  very  difficult  to  find  ways  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  everyone.  The  people 

of  the  West  need  to  think  carefully  about  their  problems  and  work  together  to  find  solutions. 


J'igure  11 

John  W,  Reith,  The  West 
Grand  Rapids:  The  Fideler 

Co.,  1969,  p.  93. 

Why  would  you  call  Phoenix  a modern  city? 

How  is  this  city  different  from  the  city  you 
live  in? 

h.  Let  the  pupils  do  research  on  finding  the  names  of  capital  cities 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  They  can  also  collect  pictures  and 
articles  on  these  cities  for  a display  in  the  classroom. 

c.  Depending  on  the  ability  of  the  class,  some  discussion  can  be 

encoi^aged  on  problems  cities  face  today.  Have  the  class  taice  two 
or  ttoee  problems  of  their  city  and  find  out  if  the  same  problems 
exist  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 


7«  How  Different  Peoples  Settled  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Area 
For  Teacher  Background. 


The  Mormons  Seek  Religious  Freedom 

Many  different  groups  of  people  helped  to 
settle  this  area  of  our  nation.  The  Mormon 
people  who  came  to  the  Far  West  were 
m^bers  of  a religious  group.  They  were 
often  persecuted  by  people  living  near  them 
who  did  not  believe  in  their  religion.  At  one 
tim^  the  Mormons  built  a large  settlement 
in  niinois,  but  they  had  trouble  there,  too. 

Finally  they  decided  to  move  to  the  W^est, 
where  they  could  wordiip  God  in  their  own 
way. 

It  took  several  months  for  the  Mormons 
to  get  ready.  Hundreds  of  wagons  and  carts 
had  to  be  built,  provisions  collected,  and 
homes  sold.  Finally,  with  horses,  oxen,  cat- 
tle, and  housdiold  goods,  the  Mormons 
started  westward. 

The  leader  of  the  grotq>  was  Brigham 
Y oung.  He  and  his  party  reached  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  1847.  It  had  taken  them  four 
months  to  cross  the  plains.  Groups  that 
came  later  took  even  longer,  for  many  peo- 
ple had  to  walk  all  the  way.  By  1849  there 
were  about  6,000  Mormons  living  in  Utah. 

The  story  of  their  determinaticm  and  hard- 
riiips  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  in  our  na- 
tion’s history! 

a.  Paraphrase  the  inrportant  points  for  the  pupils  and  distribute  for 
their  information, 

Why  did  the  Mormons  keep  moving  from  one  place 
to  another? 

Wh-\t  is  the  name  of  the  capital  city  which  they 
founded? 

b.  Have  pupils  gather  information  on  the  mineral  deposits  found  in 
Utah  and  if  possible,  some  pupils  might  be  able  to  bring  in 
saag>les,  These  can  be  labeled  and  displayed  in  the  class, 

c.  Plan  with  a group  of  children  how  to  find  information  about  the 
Indians  who  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  Hoclsy  Mountain  region. 
Discuss  terms,  such  as  reservation. 


U,  Using  an  opaque  projector,  show  the  pupils  a picture  of  Navaho 
Indians  on  a reservation,  (See  Figure  12.) 
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At  first  these  people  did  not  have  ennngh 
food,  dothing,  and  shelter.  But  before  long 
they  were  able  to  grow  good  crops.  All  that 
the  dry  ^ needed  was  water,  so  they 
brought  it  in  by  ditches  from  nearby 
streams  that  flowed  from  the  mountains. 

Today  wherever  the  land  can  be  irrigated, 

peopie  grow  large  crops  of  sugar  beets,  al- 
falfa, fruits,  potato^,  and  vegetables 
Soon  after  they  moved  to  Utah,  the  Mor- 
mons  founded  Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  near  the 
souths  ^d  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  Nearly 
one  third  of  the  people  of  Utah  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  the  capital  of  Utah  and  the 
diief  trading  crater  between  Denver  and 
the  Pacific  Coast 


Novoho  indlont  on  o retervotipn.  About  250,000 
Indians  live  in  the  West.  They  beion9  to  many  dif> 
ferent  tribes,  of  which  the  Navaho  is  the  largest. 


Figure  12 

John  W.  Reith.  The  West, 
Grand  Rapids:  The  Fideler 
Co,,  1969?  p.  81. 

Would  you  like  to  live  on  a re.*3ervation?  Why? 

Why  not? 


What  is  the  woman  doing  in  the  picture? 

What  do  you  suppose  she  will  do  with  the  rug 
after  she  is  finished? 

(N.B.  Consult  Marshall  Sprague,  The  Mountain  States.  Time- life -Books, 
Wew  York,  I967,  pps,  83-93  for  examples  of  eraftwork. ) 

Inquire  of  the  class  if  anyone  has  visited  an  Indian  reservation  or  has 
an  example  of  Indian  eraftwork.  Have  the  student  share  his  experience 
with  the  class. 

How  People  En,1oy  The  American  Rockies 

a.  Duplicate  and  distribute  the  following  reading  material  to  the 
students. 
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Many  people  each  year  enjoy 
spending  their  vacations  in  the 
Rockies.  They  find  much  to  see 
and  do  there  every  season  of  the 
year. 

Tourists  come  to  some  of  the 
national  perKs  to  see  geysers. 
Geysers  shoot  hot  water  and 
steam  high  into  the  air  from 
undergrouaa  i^rings  heated  in 
the  earth.  Many  people  enjoy 
watching  the  geysers. 

Some  people  like  to  take  trips 
on  a horse  or  mule  along  the 
mountain  trails.  They  see  many 
wild  animals  and  birds,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  mountain  scenery. 

There  are  many  old  mining 
towns  and  Indian  villages  in  the 
Rockies.  Tourists  like  to  go  to 
them  and  see  how  people  used  to 
live  in  the  mountains. 

In  winter  many  of  the  slopes  of 
the  Rockies  are  coviiSKi  with 
snow.  Then  people  like  to  ski  and 
toboggan  on  them. 


Kingj  Bracken  And  Sloan.  Regions 
And  Social  Needs.  River  Forest, 

Illinois:,  196b,  p. 

Write  the  word  geyser  on  the  chalkboard  and  have  students  look  it 
up  in  a dictionary.  There  are  only  three  places  in  the  world  where 
geysers  can  be  seen.  One  is  in  Iceland.  The  word  geyser  comes 
i^oiii  The  Icelandic  word  geysa,  meaning  "To  rush  furiously."  Another 
is  in  Ifew  Zealand.  But  nowhere  in  Iceland  or  New  Zealand  are  there 
so  many  geysers  as  in  Yellowstone  Park  or  such  big  ones.  Yellow- 
stone has  more  than  200  geysers. 

Ralph  C.  Preston  And  John  Tottle.  In 
These  United  States.  Lexington,  Mass : 

D.C.  Heath  And  Co,,  I969,  p.  hz% 

Involve  the  class  in  a research  project  collecting  information  and 
pictures  on  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Grand  Canyon,  two  famous  areas 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 


wny  ao  people  visit  the  Rockies? 


c. 


How  do  touri-ts  help  to  provide  jobs  for  the 
people  living  in  the  mountains? 

What  kind  of  jobs  would  be  provided?  (Guides, 
restaurants,  stores  for  souvenirs.) 

Review  with  the  children  what  a valley  is.  (Level  land  surrounded 
y mountain  slopes).  Have  pupils  discuss  how  people  travel  through 

the  Rockies  and  how  mountain  communities  are  connected  today.  (See 
Figure  1'^. ) 


A highway  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  highest  peaks  of  the  Rockies  are  in  Colorado. 

Figure  13 

d.  Help  the  pupils  plan  an  imaginary  trip  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 

ist  the  places  they  will  visit.  Use  a map  to  trace  the  state  or 
states  they  will  travel  through. 

e.  Have  the  students  begin  to  collect  materials  about  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  a place  to  visit.  Develop  a bulletin  board  under 
some  of  the  following  headings : 


Places  Of  Interest 
Things  To  Do 
Animals  To  See 
States  To  Visit, 
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rHBM  F - HOW  MAM  SWWS  HIS  IITOHTIVEIJESS 


M&u  iis,s  us©(i  sn(i  stiT  t 


V which  m^ets^slS«““®“*  influence  the  aethod 


What  are  some  ways  that  man  obtains  his  food? 


Hunting  Ite-bearing  .r.-!...-,  ■ ^ 

essentials.  ^ SeU  furs  - Buying  fbod  and 


Buy  neoess^^^f  proauots  - Sell  ftid/or  use  fUr  self  _ 


'■  - ”-«hs  Of  Obtaining  food  to  supul  . 

“isht  man  solve  this  problem? 

How  would  culture  and  ouatoms  play  a role? 


«•  ro±ei 

" -IfS  ?ee^^^r  “ ^cienceareplaying  an  i^rtant 


What  is  science  doina  to  hoi., 

omg  to  help  man  obtain  his  food? 


iooav 

and  quantity  improving  quality 


■ S'^H?  iX3^_2gs 


Fish 

VegetlSff™’ 

Fruits 

Starches 


Sde  t°he^ofr  dT“’' 

United  States  ^ sources. 


Cattle  — Meat 

Cows  - Meat,  mih.  Cheese 


OTi  W.OVO  C%  V CW-  Wi  WO^TQ  W»V^  JUXS>  X WUU.«  JClAJt^JLUX^ 

with  the  pupils  the  way  or  ways  man  obtains  food  in  the  different  societies 
and  regions  the  pupils  have  learned  about. 

How  do  climate  and  environment  influence  the  method 
by  which  man  gets  his  food? 

What  are  some  ways  that  man  obtains  his  food? 

Hunting  fur-bearing  animals  — Sell  furs  - Buying  food  and 
essentials. 

Farming  — Raise  food  products  - Sell  and/or  use  for  self  — 

Buy  necessary  itoas. 

b.  In  some  areas  gathering  is  a means  of  obtaining  food  to  supplement  his  diet. 

How  might  man  solve  this  problem? 

How  would  culture  and  customs  play  a role? 

c.  Develop  a discussion  on  how  technology  and  science  are  playing  an  hsportant 
role  in  feeding  man. 

What  is  science  doing  to  help  man  obtain  his  food? 

How  is  technology  contributing  to  improving  quality 
and  quantity  of  food? 

2.  THE  WAY  MM  PREPARES  HIS  FOOD 

a.  Have  the  pupils  develop  a bulletin  board  of  various  ways  in  which  man 
prepares  his  food.  The  display  should  also  include  pictures  of  the  types 
of  food  man  prepares.  A list  would  include: 

Fish 

Meat  (Chicken,  Beef,  Lamb) 

Vegetables 

Fruits 

Starches 

b.  Develop  a chart  showing  exaaples  of  animals  upon  which  the  societies 
studied  depend  for  food.  Include  the  type  of  food  derived  from  these  sources. 

United  States 

Cattle  - Meat 

Cows  — Meat,  Milk,  Cheese 

Lapland 

Reindeer  — Meat,  Milk,  Cheese 

Saudi  Arabian  Desert 

Camels  — Meat 
Goats  — Meat,  Milk 

3.  THE  WAY  MAfg  GETS  HIS  CLOTHIHG 

a.  Review  with  the  pupils  the  kinds  of  animals  whose  furs  or  hides  are  used  by 
man  for  clothing.  Some  exaaples  are: 

Rocky  Mountains  — Sheep  — Wool 

Lapland  — Reindeer  — Reindeer  Hides 

Saudi  Arabian  Desert  — Camels  - Hide  And  Hair 

o 
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What  are  some  of  the  end  products  of  -wool  and  hide  that 
man  uses  for  clothing? 

What  other  kinds  of  animals  are  used  to  obtain  materials 
to  make  clothing? 

How  does  climate  influence  the  type  of  clothing  wears? 

b.  Discuss  with  the  class  the  use  of  plant  materials  for  clothing. 

Why  is  cotton  a valuable  plant  material? 

What  articles  of  clothing  are  made  of  cotton? 

Which  groins  of  people  studied  made  much  use  of  cotton? 

Why  would  people  living  in  hot  climates  make  more  use 
of  cotton  for  clothing? 

c.  Explain  to  the  class  the  meaning  of  ssrnthetics  and  how  they  qxq  used. 

What  does  'synthetics^  mean? 

What  are  some  synthetic  materials? 

Why  has  the  discovery  of  synthetics  been  so  icportant? 

How  does  the  use  of  synthetic  materials  help  man  clothe 
large  numbers  of  people? 

THE  WAY  MAH  BUILDS  HIS  HOUSE 

a.  Have  each  class  develop  a display  which  includes  illustrations  of  the  v^r><^g 
of  materials  used  by  man  to  build  homes.  Illustrations  should  include  the 
kinds  of  materials  used,  the  source  of  the  materials,  and  the  teamwork  in- 
volved in  building  a home.  lEhere  should  be  exaaples  of  urban  and  rural 
situations. 

b.  Have  the  pupils  make  drawings  of  the  kinds  of  tools  used  in  the  building 
process.  In  many  instances  the  tools  used  are  made  by  machines  while  in 

. other  situations  the  people  might  make  their  own  tools. 

c.  Help  the  pupils  make  a table  display  of  homes.  Both  rural  a-nd  urban  type 
structures  should  be  included.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  housing  in  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  same  region. 

Why  do  people  build  houses? 

From  where  are  the  materials  obtained? 

5.  THE  WAY  MAH  LIVES  IN  GROUPS 

a.  Develop  a ten-minute  skit  depicting  a family  working  together.  Have  the 
pupils  take  family  roles  and  assist  in  pr^aring  the  dialogue.  Some 
interesting  family  units  to  consider  are  the: 

Lapp 

Bantu 

Bedouin 

I sraeli  ( Kibbut  zim ) 

American  (Hocky  Mountain) 


D*  DXSCU33  WJLIrll  Ullt?  uoc? 


Why  is  cotton  a valuable  plant  material? 

What  articles  of  clothing  are  made  of  cotton? 

Which  groups  of  people  studied  made  much  use  of  cotton? 

Why  would  people  living  in  hot  climates  malce  more  use 

of  cotton  for  clothing? 

c.  Explain  to  the  class  the  meaning  of  synthetics  and  how  they  are  used. 

What  does  ’synthetics’  mean? 

What  are  some  synthetic  materials? 

Why  has  the  discovery  of  synthetics  been  so  ingportant? 

How  does  the  use  of  synthetic  materials  help  man  clothe 

large  numbers  of  people? 

4.  THE  WAY  MM  BUILDS  HIS  HOUSE 

a.  Have  each  class  develop  a display  which  includes  illustrations  of  the  kinds 
of  materials  used  by  man  to  build  homes.  Illustrations  should  include  the 
kinds  of  materials  used,  the  source  of  the  materials,  and  the  teamwork  in- 
volved in  building  a home.  There  should  be  exa2i5>l6s  of  urban  and  rural 
situations. 

b.  Have  the  pupils  nmke  drawings  of  the  kinds  of  tools  used  in  the  building 
process.  In  many  instances  the  tools  used  are  made  by  machines  while  in 
other  situations  the  people  might  make  their  own  tools. 

c.  Help  the  pupils  make  a table  display  of  homes.  Both  rural  and  urban  type 
structures  should  be  included.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  housing  in  rural  and  urban  areas  of  the  same  region. 

Why  do  people  build  houses? 

From  where  are  the  materials  obtained? 

5,  THE  WAY  MAN  LIVES  IH  GROUPS 

a.  Develop  a ten-minute  skit  depicting  a family  working  together.  Have  the 
pupils  take  family  roles  and  assist  in  preparing  the  dialogue.  Some 
interesting  family  units  to  consider  are  the; 

Lapp 

Bantu 

Bedouin 

Israeli  (Kibbutzim) 

American  (Rocky  Mountain) 

The  skit  may  be  taped  and  played  back  to  the  pupils  as  motivation  for  dis- 
cussion. The  tape  may  also  be  used  to  report  learnings  to  other  classes  on 

the  grade. 

b.  Help  the  children  role  play  a meeting  of  village  elders  discussing  a 
problem.  Some  problems  to  discuss  are; 

A dispute  between  two  men  who  live  in  the  village  over 
property. 

The  building  of  a new  school  in  an  area  that  is 
already  crowded. 
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c.  Have  the  class  serve  as  a local  governing  or  legislative  body  in  a partic- 
ular society.  (Bedouin  elders,  Amazon  Indian  chief,  Nigerian  emir,  Swiss 
Parliament,  members  of  a Kibbutz)  The  'governing  body*  might  become  in- 
volved in  making  a decision  about  the  building  of  a road  throu^  a popu- 
lated area.  Have  the  children  prepare  beforehand  their  positions  with 
reasons  on  the  road,  A few  children  may  be  chosen  to  speak  for  and  others 
against  the  road.  The  children  should  consider  location,  cost,  advantages 
or  disadvantages  and  amount  of  travel  expected  on  the  road. 

d.  Let  the  students  imagine  they  are  participating  in  a reindeer  roundup  as 
a family. 

What  will  the  duties  be  of  the  father,  sons  and  dau^ters? 

What  will  the  mother  be  doing? 

6.  THE  WAY  MAN  TEACHES  HIS  YOUNG 

a.  Review  the  con5>osition  of  families  in  a few  societies.  The  roles  of 
different  members,  and  the  function  of  these  different  roles, 

b.  Prepare  a chart  comparing  three  or  more  of  the  societies  studied.  Ask  the 
pupils  questions  such  as  those  indicated  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  fol- 
lowing chart.  The  pupils  may  fill  in  the  answers. 


DESERT  . NO.  FOREST  REGIONS  MOUNTAIN  REGIONS 


Who  Are  The  Members 
Of  The  Family? 

What  Might  Happen  if  a Family 
Member  Does  Not  Fulfill  His 
Duty  to  Teach  The  Children?  _ 

How  Do  Organizations  Within  A 
Society  Help  To  Teach  The  Young? 

How  Does  Tradition  or  Custom 
Influence  What  is  Taught  to 
the  Children? 

How  Are  The  Customs  Of  A Group 
Of  People  Passed  On  To  Children? 
(Festivals,  Iteligious  Classes) 

How  Do  Schools  Train  The  Children 
In  The  Customs  And  Traditions  Of 
Their  Societies? 

Have  the  c3.ass  examine  the  answers  that  have  been  developed 
on  the  chart. 

What  are  some  similarities  among  the  societies? 


JuCb  UllC  O LrUVJLeUOO  UUC^  CUX  CT  OXU  JLiA  «.  X CXXiU.CTCi.  X V^UJULVAUy  CUi:> 

a family. 

What  vrill  the  duties  he  of  the  father,  sons  and  dau^ters? 

What  will  the  mother  he  doing? 

6.  THE  WAY  MM  TEACHES  HIS  YQUWG 

a.  Review  the  con^osition  of  families  in  a few  societies.  The  roles  of 
different  members,  and  the  function  of  these  different  roles. 

h.  Prepare  a chart  comparing  three  or  more  of  the  societies  studied.  Ask  the 
pupils  questions  such  as  those  indicated  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  fol- 
lowing chart.  The  pupils  may  fill  in  the  answers. 


DESERT  HO.  FOREST  REGIONS  MOUHTAEH  REGIONS 


Who  Are  The  Members 
Of  The  Family? 

What  Might  Happen  if  a Family 
Member  Does  Hot  Fulfill  His 
Dutv_to  JleachL  JTie  Children? 

How  Do  Organizations  Within  A 
Society  Help  To  Teach  The  Young? 

( (njufisa  grtc*-!  »+.*?  (=»<3  mofiTOfi  ^ 

How  Does  Tradition  or  (Justom 
Influence  What  is  Taaghc  to 
the  Children? 

How  Are  The  Customs  Of  A CJroup 
Of  People  Passed  On  To  Children? 
(Festivals,  Religious  Classes) 

How  Do  Schools  Train  The  Cihildren 
In  The  Customs  And  Traditions  Of 
.§g.glg.tlg,g? 

Have  the  class  examine  the  answers  that  have  been  developed 
on  the  chart. 

What  are  some  similarities  among  the  societies? 

What  are  some  differences? 

7.  THE  WAY  MAH  COMMUNICATES 

a.  Develop  with  the  pupils  games  which  might  illustrate  sign  languages.  Have 
the  pupils  draw  a series  of  three  pictures  which  tell  a story.  They  can 
take  turns  showing  their  pictures  to  the  class  to  see  if  they  can  interpret 
the  story. 

h.  Have  the  class  develop  sis5>le  gestures  or  signs  and  give  a meaning  to  them. 
The  pupils  can  be  introduced  to  a sinqple  situation  involving  the  game  of 
Charades  as  an  example  of  how  signs  or  gestures  can  be  used. 

c.  (Jive  the  pupils  opportunities  to  write  poetry  or  short  stories  about  any  of 
the  groups  they  have  studied. 

d.  Plan  an  imaginary  phone  call  to  a Lapp  third  grader  or  a Bedouin  child  who 
lives  in  a desert  town.  Have  the  pupil  talk  a few  minutes  asking  questions 
of  interest  to  them. 

8.  THE  WAY  MAH  EXPRESSES  HIMSELF 

a.  Help  the  children  make  carvings,  bead  craft  and  paintings  that  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  groups  of  people  and  regions  they  have  learned  about. 
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What  are  some  of  the  ways  n»a‘n  creates? 

What  does  man  need  in  order  to  create? 

How  does  man  use  the  things  around  him  to  create? 

b.  Have  the  pupiXs  ^ select  a group  they  have  studied  and  make  up  a song  expressing 
scxnething  that  is  important  in  the  society,  such  as  yoiking,  (The  Lapps 
Reindeer  Roundup.) 


c.  Choose  a few  societies  studied  and  examine  how  they  observe  the  Sabbath. 

The  pupil  may  prepare  a short  skit  to  illustrate  the  similarities  and 
differences. 

9.  THE  WAY  MAH  MAKES  AKD  USES  TOOLS 

a.  Have  the  pi^ils  bring  in  illustrations  of  tools  used  by  in  different 
societies.  They  can  be  displayed  under  a general  heading,  "Tools  Used  By 
Man.  One  or  two  sentences  may  briefly  describe  the  function  of  the  tools. 

b.  Involve  the  pupils  in  the  making  of  simple  artifacts  using  the  tools.  Some 

exaii5>les  might  be  a replica  of  a sled  used  by  the  Lapps,  or  a corral  used 
to  fence  in  cattle. 

c.  Beaded  wrist  bracelets,  armbands  or  badges  can  be  designed  and  reproduced 
by  the  pupils.  Consult  the  following  source  for  detailed  information: 

Janet  And  Alex  D’ Amato, 

African  Crafts  For  You 
To  Make,  New  York:  J^ian 

Messner,  I969,  p.  57. 

Wooden  colored  beads  are  available  for  order  on  the  G-1  list,  39-OI60.  01 

10*  PE  WAY  MAE  TRIES  TO  SATISFY  HIS  WAHTS  THROUGH  THE  USE  OF  LIMITED  RESOURCES 

a.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  fact  that  man  atten^ts  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources as  much  as  possible  so  that  they  are  not  wasted  or  misused.  Use  the 
forests  as  an  example  of  man  replanting  trees  in  areas  which  were  previously 


What  problems  mi^t  occur  if  man  used  up  all  of  his 
natural  resources? 

Why  are  natural  resources  important  to  man? 


b.  Develop  a bulletin  board  display  where  exan^les  of  natural  resources  such  as 
wood,  iron,  and  copper,  are  shown.  Show  the  various  end  products  which  are 
developed  from  the  natural  resource. 


Resource 

Where  it  Comes  Prom 

How  Do  We  Obtain  it 

What  is  it 
Used  For 

Products 
Made  Prom  it 

i^ood 

Forests 

Cutting  Down  Trees 

Wood  Pulp 
Timber 

Paper 

Furniture 

Eron 

Iron  Deposits  in  The 
Earth 

Through  Mining 

To  ^!^e  Steel 

Steel  For 
Building  Ships 

c.  Choose  a few  societies  studied  and  examine  how  they  observe  the  Sabbath, 

The  pupil  may  prepare  a short  skit  to  illustrate  the  similarities  and 
differences. 

9.  THE  WAY  ViM  MAKES  AND  USES  TOOLS 

a.  Have  the  pupils  bring  in  illustrations  of  tools  used  by  man  in  different 
societies.  They  can  be  disp'^ayed  under  a general  heading,  "Tools  Used  By 
Man."  One  or  two  sentences  may  briefly  describe  the  function  of  the  tools. 

b.  Involve  the  pupils  in  the  making  of  simple  artifacts  using  the  tools.  Some 
examples  might  be  a replica  of  a sled  used  by  the  Lapps,  or  a corral  used 
to  fence  in  cattle, 

c.  Beaded  wrist  bracelets,  armbands  or  badges  can  be  designed  and  reproduced 
by  the  pupils.  Consult  the  following  source  for  detailed  information: 

Janet  And  Alex  D* Amato, 

African  Crafts  For  You 
To  Make,  New  York;  Julian 
Messner,  1969j  P»  57. 

Wooden  colored  beads  are  available  for  order  on  the  0-1  list,  39”0l60»  01  -J", 

10.  THE  WAY  MAN  TRIES  TO  SATISFY  HIS  WANTS  THROUCH  THE  USE  OF  LIMITED  RESOURCES 

a.  Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  fact  that  man  attempts  to  conserve  natural  re- 
sources as  much  as  possible  so  that  they  are  not  wasted  or  misused.  Use  the 
forests  as  an  example  of  man  replanting  trees  in  areas  which  were  previously 
cut. 

What  problems  mi^t  occur  if  man  used  up  all  of  his 
natural  resources? 

Why  are  natural  resources  important  to  man? 

b.  Develop  a bulletin  board  display  where  examples  of  natural  resources  such  as 
wood,  iron,  and  copper,  are  shown.  Show  the  various  end  products  which  are 
developed  from  the  natural  resource. 


Resource 

Where  it  Comes  From 

How  Do  We  Obtain  it 

What  is  it 
Used  For 

Products 
Made  Prom  it 

ffood 

Forests 

Cutting  Down  Trees 

Wood  Pulp 
Timber 

Paper 

Furniture 

Eron 

Iron  Deposits  in  The 
Earth 

Through  Mining 

To  Make  Steel 

Steel  For 
Building  Ships 

How  have  natural  resources  helped  man  to  make  a living? 

11.  THE  WAY  MAN  USES  AND  CHANGES  THE  EARTH 

a.  Ask  the  pupils  to  make  a simple  plan  to  change  a rural  area  into  a city. 

Why  might  a rural  area  begin  to  change  into  an  urban  area? 

What  effect  would  larger  numbers  of  people  have  on  housing? 

How  would  large  numbers  of  people  travel  in  a newly  develc^- 
ing  urban  area? 

b.  Discuss  with  the  students  the  origins  of  today's  city  dwellers.  The 
reasons  why  people  moved  from  rural  areas  to  other  countries  or  cities, 
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how  has  conquered  nature  to  “build  cities  and  how  man  carries  his  culture, 
customs  and  traditions  with  him. 

Why  do  people  move  from  one  place  to  another? 

Why  do  people  move  to  cities? 

Are  there  some  people  who  can^t  move  or  make  choices  as 
to  where  they  would  like  to  live? 

Have  the  pupils  draw  illustrations  of  housing  in  various  geographic  regions. 
Have  them  use  the  illustration  to  report  why  certain  kinds  of  “buildings  are 
found  in  a particular  region. 

Have  the  pupils  collect  illustrations  which  show  then  and  now  in  urhan  areas. 
A good  example  of  material  is  the  colorist  section  of  the  Stinday  Daily  News 
which  features  changes  in  various  parts  of  New  York  City. 

What  has  helped  man  to  change  his  environment  by  building 
cities? 

Do  aH  the  people  in  a city  have  the  same  customs?  Why? 

Why  not? 

How  do  people  in  a city  make  changes  in  their  environment? 

Where  do  city  children  play?  Why?  Can  you  find  things,  such 
as  different  games  and  kinds  of  music  in  different  parts  of 

the  city? 
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Torday,  Emil.  The  Kingdom  Of  The  Bushongo.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  I925. 

Turnbull,  Colin.  Tradition  And  Change  In  African  Tribal.  Life.  Cleveland;  World 
Publishing  Co.,  19^6. 

Ursula,  Sister  I4ary.  Geography  Gateways.  Boston:  Allyn  & Bacon,  Inc. 

Whittemore,  Katheryne,  et  al.  The  United  States,  Canada  And  Latin  America.  New 
York:  Ginn  & Co.,  1966. 

Wright,  Rose  H,  Fun  And  Festival  in  Africa.  New  York;  Friendship  Press,  1959» 

Films 

Item  No.  Title 

NL  Amazon  Family,  International  Film  Foundation,  New  York. 

NL  Lifeline  Amazon  (10  min.)  ACI  Films,  35  W.  U5th  Street 

New  York. 

NL  Life  In  Hot,  Wet  Lands  (Congo  Basin),  Coronet  Films, 

Albany,  New  York. 


Filmstrips 

Item  No, 


NL 

NL 

42930.1 


Title 

Amazon  Basin  (with  Record),  Society  For  Visual  Education, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

African  Folktales  (with  and  without  records),  Coronet 
Filmstrips,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Congo  Basin,  Society  For  Visual  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Congo  Basin,  (with  record)  For  Visual  Education,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


o 
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Records 


Bantu  Higji  Life 


Songs  and  lances  of  Brazil, 


(4503) 

(8857) 

N.Y. 

(4427) 

H.Y. 

(4458) 

N.Y. 

(6120) 

N.Y. 

(6953) 
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Theme  C - HOVT  PEOPLE  LIVE  IK  GRASSLANDS 

Pgpil  References 

Textbooks 

Allen,  William.  Aftrica.  Grand  Rapids:  Pideler  Co;  I968. 

King,  Frederick  M.,  et  al.  Regions  And  Social  Needs.  Illinois:  Laidlav  Bros.,  1968. 

Library  Boo3cs 

Caldwell,  John  C.  Let’s  Visit  Argentina.  New  York:  John  Day,  1961. 

Cayanna,  Betty.  P^e  of  Argentina.  New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  1962. 

Kllis,  Ella  Thorp.  Roam  the  Wild  Country.  New  York:  Atheneum  Press,  I967. 

Gartler,  Marion,  et  al.  Understanding  Argentina.  River  Forest,  111:  Laidlaw,  1964. 
Griffiths,  Helen.  The  Wild  Heart.  New  York:  Doubleday,  I963. 

Argentina.  HiHadelphia:  J.B.  LiEpinoott 

Innis,  Pauline.  Wind  of  the  Bampas.  New  York:  McKay,  I967. 

Kalnay,  Francis.  Chucaro;  Wild  Pony  of  the  Pampa.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1958. 

Obligado,  George.  The  Gaucho  Boy.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1961. 


xeacner  Keferencea 


Ben  - Jochannan.  Afrlca-The  Land,  The  People^  The  Cnlture.  Sadlier,  1968. 
Brown,  Gertrude.  Your  Country  And  Mine.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co.,  1965. 


^*^^d  wLSon,^^!^  ^ Neighbors  In  Latin  America.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 


Courlander,  H^old.  Kie  King’s  Drum  And  Other  African  Stories.  New  York* 
Harcourt,  Brace  & Wbrld,  Inc.,  I962. ^ 


Ewing,  Ethel.  Latin  American  Society.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  I963. 

Fideler  And  Kvande.  South  America.  Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Ho,,  iq^p 


Allen,  William.  Africa.  Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Co;  I968. 


King,  Frederick  M. , et  al.  Regions  And  Social  Needs.  Illinois:  Laidlaw  Bros.,  l^-^vi. 

Library  Books 

Caldwell,  John  C.  Let^s  Visit  Argentina.  New  York:  John  Day,  196I. 

Cavanna,  Betty.  Pepe  of  Argentina.  New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  1962. 

Ellis,  Ella  Thorp.  Roam  the  Wild  Cotmtry.  New  York:  Atheneum  Press,  1967. 

Garuler,  Marion,  et  al.  Understanding  Argentina.  River  Forest,  111;  Laidlaw,  1964. 

Griffiths,  Helen.  The  Wild  Heart.  New  York;  Doubleday,  I963. 

Hall,  Elvajean.  The  Land  and  People  of  Argentina.  Philadelphia:  J.B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  rev.  ed. , 19b2. 

Innis,  Pauline.  Wind  of  the  Pampas.  New  York:  McKay,  1967. 

Kalnay,  Francis.  Chucaro;  Wild  Pony  of  the  Paaipa.  New  York:  Harcourt,  1958. 

Obligado,  George.  The  Gaucho  Boy.  New  York:  Viking  Press,  1961. 

Teacher  References 

As  ay,  Ade,J.F.  and  Espie,  Ian,  eds.  A Thousand  Years  Of  West  African  History. 

New  York:  Humanities  Press,  I967. 

Ben  - Jochannan.  Africa-The  Land.  The  People,  The  Culture.  Sadlier,  I968. 

Brown,  Gertrude.  Your  Country  And  Mine.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co.,  I965. 

Carls,  et  al.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors  In  Latin  America.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart 

And  Winston,  1966. 

Courlander,  Harold.  The  King's  Drum  And  Other  African  Stories.  New  York! 

Harcourt,  Brace  & World,  Inc.,  1962. 

Ewing,  Ethel.  Latin  American  Society.  Chicago:  Rand  McNally,  1963. 

Fideler  And  Kvande.  South  America.  Grand  Rapids:  Fideler  Co.,  I962. 

Forman  And  Forman.  The  Land  And  The  People  Of  Nigeria.  New  York:  J.B.  Lippincott 

Co.,  1964. 

Gibbs,  James  L.  Jr.,  Peoples  Of  Africa.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  & Winston,  Inc., 

1966. 

Goetz,  Delia.  At  Home  Around  The  World.  Boston:  Ginn  & Co.,  I965. 

Harper,  Robert  et  al.  Learning  About  Latin  America.  New  Jersey:  Silver  Burdett 

Co.,  1962. 

Herring,  Hubert.  A History  of  Latin  America.  New  York:  Knopf,  I96I. 

King,  Frederick,  et  al.  Regions  And  Social  Needs.  Illinois:  Laidlaw  Bros.,  I968. 

Marshall,  Anthony.  Africans  Living  Arts.  New  York:  Franklin  Watts,  1970. 

Mirdock,  George  P.  Africa.  Its  Peoples  And  Their  Culture  History.  New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. , 1959. 
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Sanford,  Clarence,  et  al 

359 

Yon  and  the  Americas.  Chicago:  Benefic  Press, 

singleton,  Seth  F.  ted  Shingler,  John.  Africa.  Hew  York:  Hayden  Book  Co. , 1967 

Sta^,  ^diey  L.  Aft^icat — A Study  In  Tropical  Development.  Hew  York*  John  Wilev 

Sie.Unlted  States,  Canada,  ted  Latin  tee^^ee..  Boston: 

Films 

Item  Ho. 

Title 

BAVI 

Argentina,  (A  Geographical  View). 

BAVI 

Argentina,  People  Of  The  Pampas 

Filmstrins 

Item  No. 

Title 

4294o.ll 

To  The  Changing  Continent, 

38,  39,  Africa  Filmstrips. 

51  E&st  42nd  Street,  H.Y,  10017  ^ 

55710.14 

Argtetina  - The  Land  And  People,  ISregate  Honse. 
Jamaica,  Hew  York.  ^ 

55710.18 

Argjitina  - Resources,  Industries  And  Products, 
ijyegate  House,  Jamaica,  Hew  York. 

44405.32 

Children  Of  Argentina,  Syegate  House, Jamaica,  New  York 

• 

Mj 

^®®*  “ Aodio- 

Visual  Materials,  Hew  York 

55100 

Robert  Rounds  Up  The  Cattle,  DuFour  Editions 

WL 

The  Panpas,  Encyclopedia  Brittanica,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

IE. 

Vacation  On  The  Pampas  - McGraw  Hill  Co. , Hew  York. 

Flat  Pictures 

Coronet  Study  Prints, 

set  2,  Temperate  Lands,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Hew  York:  Sterling  & Co..  1967.  (Vleaal 

Records 

Argentine  Folk  Songs, 

Polfcways/Soholastic,  N.Y.  (6810) 

o 
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Theme  D - HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IH  HOETHESH  FORESTS 

Pgpll  Kaferences 

Textbooks 

Cutri^t,  etal.  Liviiis  In  The  Americas.  New  York:  MacMillan  Co*,  I966, 

Hills,  Theo  L,  And  Sarali  Jane.  Canada.  Grand  Rapids:  The  Fideler  Co.,  I968, 

Library  Books 

Berry,  Erick.  Men>  Moss  and  Reindeer.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1959, 

Crottlet  And  Mendez,  Lapland.  New  York:  International  Publishing  Services,  1968. 

Darbois,  D.  Aslak.  Boy  of  Lapland.  New  York:  Pollett,  1968. 

Gidal,  Sonia  And  Tim.  Follow  the  Reindeer.  New  York:  Pantheon,  1959. 

Life  World  Library,  Canada.  New  York:  Time-Life  Inc. 

Lindsay,  Sally.  This  Is  Canada.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Inc.,  1965.- 

Pohlmann  Summer  of  the  White  Reindeer  (Lapland).  Philadelphia:  Westminster. 

Riwkin-Brick,  Anna  And  Jannes,  Elly.  Nomads  of  the  North.  New  York:  Macmillan 

Co.,  1962. 

Rollins,  Frances.  Getting  To  Know  Canada.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  1966. 

Teacher  References 

Carls,  Norman  And  Sorenson,  Frank  E.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors:  In  Canada  and  Latin 

America.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  And  Winston,  Inc.,  1964. 

Cooper,  Sorensen  and  Todd,  The  Changing  New  World  - United  States  And  Canada. 

Mor r i s t own , N , J , : Silver  Burdett  Co7,  19^9» 

Corder  And  KiTieger,  Canada  - A New  Geography.  Toronto;  Holt,  Rinehart 
Winston,  I968. 

Hietala,  Kai^a.  Lapland.  New  York:  Doubleday,  1966, 


Sobel,  Robert  And  Oliver,  Carl.  Our  Changing  World.  New  York:  Laidlaw  Brothers. 

*1  r\ilr\ / — l.rrn — ^ . — - — _ — 


Cutri^tj  et%l,  Xiiving  In  The  Americas,  New  York:  IfecMiUan  Co.,  1966. 


Theo  L.  And  Sarah  Jane.  Canada.  Grand  Rapids:  The  Fideler  Co.,  1968. 

Library  Books 

Berry,  Erick.  Men^  Moss  and  Reindeer.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1959 • 

Crottlet  And  Mendez.  Lapland*  New  York:  International  Publishing  Servi.ces,  1968 

Darbois,  D,  Aslak.  Boy  of  Lapland.  New  York:  Follett,  1968. 

Gidal,  Sonia  And  Tim.  Follow  the  Reindeer.  New  York:  Pantheon,  1959* 

Life  World  Library.  Canada.  New  York:  Time-Life  Inc. 

Lindsay,  Sally.  This  Is  Canada.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles  E.  Merrill,  Inc.,  I965. 

Pohlmann  Summer  of  the  White  Reindeer  (Lapland).  Philadelphia:  Westminster. 

Riwkin-Brick,  Anna  And  Jannes,  Elly.  Nomads  of  the  North.  New  York:  Macmillan 

Co.,  1962. 

Rollins,  Frances.  Getting  To  Know  Canada.  New  York:  Coward-McCann,  1966. 

Teacher  References 

Carls,  Norman  And  Sorenson,  Frank  E.  Knowing  Our  Neighbors;  In  Canada  and  Latin 
America.  New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  And  Winston,  Inc.,  1964. 

Cooper,  Sorensen  and  Todd.  The  Changing  New  World  — United  States  And  Canada. 
Morristown,  N.J. : Silver  Burdett  Co.,  I969. 

Corder  And  Krueger.  Canada  - A New  Geography.  Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 

Winston,  1968. 

Hietala,  Kaija.  Lapland.  New  York:  Doubleday,  I966. 

Sobel,  Robert  And  Oliver,  Carl.  Our  Changing  World.  New  York:  Laidlaw  Brothers, 

1969.  (pps.  421-425) 

Turi,  Johan  0.  Turi’s  Book  Of  Lapland.  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  I966. 

Vorren  And  Manker.  Lapp  Life  and  Customs.  New  York:  Humanities  Press,  I962. 

Whittemore,  Suec  And  Uttley.  The  United  States < Canada  and  Latin  America.  Boston 
Ginn  And  Co.,  I966. 


Films 


Item  No. 


Title 


NL  Laplanders,  Encyclopedia  Brittanica  Education  Corp., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

NL  Reindeer  People  Of  Lapland:  Nomad  Camp,  Ealing  8 mm 

Film  Loop,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NL 


Angotee,  Story  of  an  Eskimo,  McGraw  Hill,  New  York 


-f*.-  . 


Filmstrips 

Item  No.  Title 

^3628  Anna  Follows  tlie  Reindeer,  DuFour  Editions 

^720  X«a-pps,  DuFonr  Editions 

Flat  Pictures 

Coronet  Study  Prints,  Set  1,  Cold  Lands,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Records 

0* Canada  Folkways/Scholastic 

French  Canadian  Folk  Songs  Folkways/Scholastic 
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Thoae  E - HOW  PEOPLE  LIVE  IN  MOHETAIN  REGIOIIS 


Pupil  References 


Textbooks 

King,  Frederiok  M. , et  al.  jleglons  tod  Social  Needs.  lUlnolsi  Laldlaw  Bros.,  1968. 
Sorensen,  Clarence  W.,  et  al.  Onr  Big  World.  Mbrristosn:  Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1968. 


Library  Books 

IJistete,  Sam  and  Beryl,  ^e  ?lrst  Bo<&  Of  Switzerland.  Hew  Tork:  Franklin  Watts, 

Gels,  Darlene,  ed.  let’s  Travel  m Switzerland.  Chicago:  Children’s  Press,  1964. 

Mountain  Men  ’Pranced  Illinois:  Garrard 

Of  the  north  Woods.  Illinois:  Garrard  PutUshlng 
SSpyrl,  Johanna.  Heidi.  New  York:  Scholastic,  i960. 


xeacaer  Kererences 

’^^^aSdetfo^  l^h!*  ^ ^ Canada.  Morristown:  Sliver, 

Drummond,  Harold  D.  ^Journey  Through  Many  lands.  Boston:  JiUyn  & Bacon,  ino.  1968. 
Hbfftaan,  George  And  Viola.  Switzerland,  fflrand  Rapids:  The  Pldeler  Co.,  1967. 

King  et  al.  Families  and  Social  WeedB.  ruinois.  laldlaw  Bros.,  1968. 

Oliver,  Carl  and  Sohel,  Robert.  Our  Changing  World.  Illinois:  laldlaw  Bros.,  1969. 

Films 


o 

ERIC 


Item  No. 
lilL 

liiL 


Title 

Dal^  Fai^  in  the  Alps,  Films  Inc.,  WUmette, 
Illinois  ' 

o Jl  ^ JL  ^ -L-  - . M » - . — 


M I ^nTiTwiTii  ****^  ix»wv»j»ww.fc w^M » 


JUdUbtJUMWJbW  • 
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Sorensen,  Clarence  W.,  et  al.  Onr  Big  World.  Morristown:  Silver  Burdott  Co.,  I968. 

Library  Books 

Epstein,  Sam  and  Beryl.  The  First  Book  Of  Switzerland.  New  York:  Franklin  Watts. 

1964. 

Geis,  Darlene,  ed.  I-At*g  Travel  In  Switzerland.  Chicago:  Children’s  Press,  1964. 

Glendinning,  Richard.  When  Mountain  Men  Trapped  Beaver.  Illinois:  Garrard 

Publishing  Co.,  1967. 

Patterson,  Lillie.  Lumberjacks  of  the  North  Woods.  Illinois:  Garrard  Publi shine 

Co. , 1967. 

Spyri,  Johanna.  Heidi.  New  York:  Scholastic,  i960. 


Teacher  References 

Barrow-,  Harlan  H.  et  al.  The  United  States  And  Canada.  Morristown:  Silvei , 

Burdett  Co.,  1964. 

Drummori,  Ha?x)ld  D.  A Journey  Througpi  Many  Lands.  Boston:  Allyn  & Bacon,  Inc.  1968. 

Hofftnan,  Georgia  And  Viola.  Switzerland.  Grand  Rapids:  The  Pideler  Co.,  1967. 

K''  ~ et  al.  Families  and  Social  Needs.  IlHLT^is:  Laidlaw  Bros.,  1968. 

uliver,  Carl  and  Sobel,  Robert.  Our  Changing  World.  Illinois:  Laidlaw  Bros.,  I969. 


Films 


Item  No. 


Title 


NL 


Dairy  Farming  in  the  Alps,  Films  Inc.,  Wilmette, 
Illinois 


NL  Geography  of  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Coronet  Films, 

Albany,  New  York 

NL  Life  in  the  Mountains  (Swiss  Alps),  Coronet  Films, 

Albany,  New  York 


Filmstrips 


Item  No. 


NL 

NL 

44l50.ll 

NL 

NL 


Title 


Family  of  Switzerland,  Current  Affairs 

Mountains,  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

Mountains  and  Valleys  in  Switzerland,  Encyclopedia 
Brittanica,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Switzerland,  Jam  Handy  Organization,  New  York 

Western  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountains,  Society  For 
Visual  Education,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Flat  PlctUTftR 
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Switzerland  (1967).  The  Pldeler  Co... Grand  Rapids,  tachigan 
Transparencies 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  Inatraoto  Products 
Records 

American  Indians  Dances  FoUcways/Scholastic,  New  York 

Mountain  Songs  and  Todellng  of  the  Alps  Jtalkways/Scholastic,  New  York 

Songs  and  Dances  of  Switzerland  Folkways/Scholastio,  New  York 
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Theme  P - FOT-7  'IAN  SHOWS  EES  INVENTIVENESS 


Films 


Item  No. 

Title 

NL 

Clothes  Around  The  World,  Coronet  Films,  Albany,  New 
York 

NL 

Foods  Around  The  World,  Coronet  Films,  Albany,  New  York 

NL 

Homes  Around  The  World,  Coronet  Films,  Albany,  New  York 

NL 

Man  Uses  And  Changes  The  Land,  Coronet  Films,  Albany, 
New  York 

NL 

t 

j 

i 

Transportation  Around  The  World,  Coronet  Films,  Albany, 
New  York 

Additional  Fjjlnis  for  All  Themes 

i 


J 

Places  People  Live 

Sterling  Educational  Filmi;,  Inc. 

2hl  E.  3^th  St.  New  York,  N.7.  10016 

Arctic  Peonle 
Canadian  Northland 
Lapland 

Desert  People 
The  Sahara 

The  Great  Indian  Desert 

Mountain  Peonle 

Switzerland 

Nepal 

Plains  People 

kenya 

Montana 

Hiffhland  Poonle 

Colombia 

Mali 

Forest  People 

Finland 

Canada 

i 

Stance 

Rainforest  Peonle 
The  Congo 
Orinoco  River 

Family  Farm 

Denmark 

Yugosavia 

Seacoast  Peonle 

Maine 

Norway 

River  People 
Magdalena  River 
Niger  River 

ei9 
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fljgtory  (H) 


1.  “•*«y  io  o «H»tlnama  pmaas.  laadlng  to 


b.  CnstoM,  tnadltlS^  *“  **••  J»»t. 

section  to  gmarrnSn!  ^ »o  paasad  Aroa 

o.  ^ is  a product  oT  his  past. 

««»  ^ehtoto‘th^^.‘**^’*  ““  *®  o««I»rtiaiid  tha  prasmt 


2*  Historical  ovants  hAva  nnii4>4mi^ 

nave  matiple  oauses  and  effects* 


— 'm-w  V 

thanttiiJ’^*  najr  hava  eonsaqaansas  In  tinas  and  plaeas  othar 

c*  Though  history  never  rensAta  ^ 

to  prodttca  sinilar  raSSts.  «“otljr,  similar  eaasas  tend 

a«  Chanoa  and  aeeldant  Influmea  hlat««  ..a  . 

pi^edictability*  ^ iii5X)se  liwitations  on 


3*  n»  prasmt  innnaness  our  undarstandlng  of  tha  past. 


a.  KhoMladgs  of  the  past  is  baaad  »»«.  . 

wo^s,  and  oral  tisditiou  »<^h*h^*h^*  ‘‘"••ins,  srittm 
and  Intarpratad.  ««<®  bava  bam  salaeted,  elaselflad, 

hlstorll^ to*^^r^SrS^ other 
c.  Historians  draw  fr**  fiai?*«?fcJ*"?4”*  ^ **•*• 

. understanding  of  tha  ^ * *nouladga  to  iiqrove  their 

<1.  31nea  historians  tend  to  view  tha  naa*  * 

tl®aa  and  culture,  the  hlatoiHaa?**^  In  tha  ll^t  of  their  om 
a ^ oolt^'of  rofl«.ts  tta 

a.  Su^^sanemum  seas  to 


ap4s8t  faets;  and  to  roeognlaa  the  praetieaX  naad  at  tinoa  for 

reaching  pragnatie  deciai<ma  without  having  all  the  fhota.  fiSjr  theee  efforts^ 
the  elaee  will  no  doubt  dieoover  maagr  undentandinge  in  addition  to  those 
listed*  Zf  the  concepts  are  essential  to  a comprehension  of  the  disei]^j»e 
involved^  and  if  the  related  content  is  actually  relevant^  the  concepts  i.n  '.icated 
for  each  theoe  should^  at  some  point  during  tlte  study  of  that  theme,  be  arrived 
at  by  the  class*  Of  course,  the  exact  phrasing  by  students  will  be  different 
frrai  the  listing  of  basic  concepts  which  follows: 

History  (H) 

1*  History  is  a continuous  process  leading  to  the  present* 

a*  Every  event,  movement,  and  institution  has  roots  in  the  past* 
b*  CustoDs,  traditions,  values,  and  beliefs  are  passed  froi« 
generation  to  generation* 
c*  Han  is  a product  of  his  past* 

d*  An  understanding  of  the  past  helps  man  to  eomprehend  the  present 
and  search  into  the  future* 

2*  Historical  events  have  multiple  causes  and  effects* 

a*  The  causes  and  consequences  of  historical  events  are  often 
numerous  and  eoBqf>leoc* 

b*  Historical  events  may  have  consequences  in  times  and  places  other 
than  their  own* 

c*  Though  history  never  repeats  itself  exactly,  similar  causes  tend 
to  produce  similar  results* 

d*  Chance  and  accident  influence  history  and  iuqx>so  limitations  on 
predietabiUty* 

3*  Zh»«  present  influences  our  understanding  of  the  past* 

a*  Knowledge  of  the  past  is  based  upon  artifacts,  remains,  written 

records,  and  oral  traditions  which  have  been  selected,  classified, 
and  interpreted* 

b*  The  historical  uses  the  infoxmaticsi  and  interpretations  of  other 
historians  to  eonstruct  his  own  explanation  of  the  past* 
o*  Historians  draw  from  every  field  of  knowledge  to  improve  their 
understanding  of  the  past* 

d*  Sines  historians  tend  to  view  the  past  in  the  lij^t  of  their  own 
times  and  culture,  the  historical  record  geneinllly  refXaets  the 
times  and  culture  of  the  historian* 

0*  Each  generation  muet  seek  to  rediscover,  verify,  and  explain  the 
past  for  Itself* 

4*  Change  le  a constant  in  history* 


a*  Change  is  an  inevitable  condition  of  life* 
b*  Varying  attitudes  toward  change  produce  confliet* 
e*  Among  the  processes  that  have  bben  productive  of  change  are  the 
movement  of  peoples;  the  trensmission  of  the  cultural  heritai^e 
to  sueeeoding  generaticnv;  the  appearance  and  diffusion  of  new 
ideas,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  values;  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries; alterations  in  the  physical  mivironmaiit* 
d*  The  tempo  of  change  has  varied  in  different  times  and  places; 
in  the  recent  past,  change  has  taken  pXeee  gt  an  aeeelerated 
pace* 
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5*  Change  does  not  neeeeearily  iavO^r  progreee, 

a*  Progreae  ineolvea  change  toward  a desired  goal* 

b*  ^ goals  of  soeietgr  haee  waried  in  different  tines  and  lOaees. 

Pwgress  ocyirs  as  nm  neet  ^e  problans  resulting  fk*on  change 
with  warping  degrees  of  success* 
d*  Chaise  at  wariance  with  desired  jp>als  has  also  place* 
e»  Ciwilisaticns  dewslop  as  nan  successfhllp  neet  pi^blean  arising 
fr»  change;  ciwilisaticns  decline  and  disintegrate  as  nan 
fail  to  adapt  to  new  circunstances* 

Geography  (G) 


h 7“  • «ctt»lti08  tak*  plAM  Ml  til*  aarlte*  ef  tii*  eartht 

n^  of  his  activities  take  {dace  below  the  surface  of  the  earth:  nan  is  ranidly 
noving  toward  activities  in  outer  space* 


a*  Man’s  life  is  affected  by  relationships  betwean  the  earth  and  the 

b*  Where  nan  lives  inflnenees  the  way  ha  lives* 

c*  As  j^pulation  density  increases,  the  possibility  of  conflict  and 
the  need  for  cooperation  increase* 


2*  Earth  changes  nan  and  nan  changes  earth* 


a*  Natural  occurrences  over  which  nan  has  no  control  either  innrove 
or  destroy  life  and  property* 

b*  Man  has  always  used  the  earth's  resources  for  living* 
c*  Man  oust  reexsaine  his  geographic  enviroiOMnt  in  light  of  his 
changing  attitudes,  objectives,  and  technical  skills* 
d*  Physical  and  hunan  changes  in  one  part  of  the  world  affect  peoples’ 
lives  in  other  parts  of  the  world* 


3.  Geographic  factors  have  a significant  role  in  the  life  of  a nation* 

a*  A nation’s  use  of  its  geography  depends  upon  its  political  and 
eccncnio  objectives* 

b*  Mo  nation  is  coapletely  self«-sufficient* 

S*  between  nations  often  arise  becanse  of  geographic  factors* 

d*  Intensive  exploration  of  the  earth  and  outer  space  is  increasing 
international  cooperation  in  scientific  ventures* 


*.1,  ^ globes  are  visual  representations  of  the  earth  or  parts  of 

MTthn 


a*  Mapp^  and  nap  analysis  are  basic  tools  of  geography* 
b*  Seale  establishes  the  relationship  betwean  what  is  scan  on  a aao 
and  the  actnal  sise  and  idiape  of  the  area*  ^ 

e*  Map  syidbols  help  us  read  and  interpr^  naps* 
d*  Aerial  photography  is  now  essantiAi  in  iHiMmingr 


UO0XXW  ((uajxi  n«s  «j«o  w:en  piae«« 

••  vivi  llidtiopB  ddvslop  as  non  sttocsssfltUy  sset  piroblsos  arlsiBg 
froM  ehangs;  ei^dlisatioiis  dseUns  aad  dlsiatsgrats  as  mi 
fall  to  adapt  to  nos  eirciiBstaiieos* 

Ooogranhy  (6) 

X*  Most  of  Ban*s  aetiidtiss  taka  plaoe  on  the  snrfaso  of  ths  m*th$ 
aany  of  his  activities  take  pGLace  below  the  surface  of  the  earth;  nan  Is  rapidly 
Boving  toward  activities  In  outer  space* 

a*  Man's  life  Is  affected  by  reXatlcnshlps  between  the  earth  and  the 
universe* 

b*  Where  nan  lives  Influenoes  the  way  he  lives* 
c*  As  population  density  increases,  the  possibility  of  conflict  and 
the  need  for  cooperation  increase*  ^ ^ 

2*  £arth  changes  nan  and  nan  changes  earth* 

a*  Natural  occurrences  over  which  nan  has  no  control  either 
or  destroy  life  and  property* 
b*  Man  has  always  used  the  earth's  jurees  for  living* 
c*  Man  nust  reexanine  hla  geograr^  ' .«^ironBent  in  light  of  his 
changing  attitudes,  6b.^ and  technical  skills* 
d*  Physical  and  hunan  ehangi-  a one  part  of  the  world  affect  peoples* 
lives  in  other  parts  of  the  world* 

3*  Geographic  factors  have  a significant  role  in  the  life  of  a nation* 

a*  A nation's  use  of  its  geography  depends  upon  its  political  aad 
eoononlc  objectives* 

b*  No  nation  is  completely  self-sufficient* 

c*  Conflicts  between  na^ons  often  arise  because  of  ifpMigrapliic  factors* 
d*  mtmsive  exploration  of  the  earth  and  outer  space  is  increasing 
international  cooperation  in  scientific  ventures* 

4*  Maps  and  globes  are  visual  representations  of  the  earth  or  parts  of 
the  earth* 

a*  Mapptog  and  map  analysis  are  ba^lc  tools  of  geography* 
b*  Seale  establishes  the  relationship  between  idiat  is  seen  on  a nap 
and  the  aotual  sise  and  ^pe  of  the  area* 
c*  Map  sydbols  help  us  read  and  interpret  maps* 
d*  Aerial  photography  is  now  essential  in  sapping  the  physical 
features  and  cultural  deveXopsMnt  of  an  area* 
e*  Distances  are  ssasured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  aad  above  and 
below  sea  level* 

5*  fiegions  are  organised  on  the  basis  of  how  people  use  their  geography* 

a*  A region  is  a sedton  of  the  earth  iddeh  has  distinctive  piysical 
or  cultural  oharaoteristios* 

b*  Siailar  patterns  of  natural  resources  and  wnn  snrto  geographic 
featujM  help  to  identify  cultural  areas  in  various  parts  of 
the  world* 

e*  fielationships  between  cultural  areas  tend  to  expand  with  increased 
technological  devOlopMnt* 

d*  The  locaticai  of  key  sites  (e*g*,  cities,  ailitary  bases,  fanning 
regions)  is  based  their  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
region  or  even  the  world* 
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1. 


HttMn  Mwto  «r«  g^tw  than  th«  aiwllabX.  reMuroM. 


a 


b. 

e. 

d. 

a* 


* vawiurvoo • 

B«^U«  scarcity  aakac  It  aacasscry  to 

are  ladlvKhial  aad  eoXlactivi.^^  ^ * 

Waote  coaalat  of  aatarlala.  aooda  and  ..nMt.. 

^ •ccn<«lc  aant.  of  aoclit^lS  aX>  SSSS- 
Wia  CQnsariRatijLoii  of  natux^^  T^^Tmun  a * ^a**od* 

future  availabilityo  '**'®ee  la  necessary  for  their 


2. 


ln«v  aoctaty  cholaa  datenalaaa  the  good.  ««»  .arde..  p^e^. 


a 


, *12?' “ 

^ArSTCSS."  “• ^ " “»«. «» 
"S.TSS  Si?S.5iSr2iKSr£."7"(  “• 

tunity  costa"  mght  have  been  put  is  the  "oppor^ 


do 


bo 


d. 

e« 


f. 


4. 


“tarai,  and  cajiltal  raaonreea  to  aaka  goeda 

SpecialiMUm  «cdth^oS3So^rf*i2S"^*fc*  *" 

latartSpaod^’  SCiSoSrSSJLad  t«da 

Real  increases  in  produotion  are  ie».«ki ?♦?****“  trade. 

. *orker»8  ability  to  jrodnca**^  ***  »«lt  of  an  Inoraaaa 

Capital  la  a key  factor  la  prodnelag  aora  goods. 


i.  ^ ^ .a^ 


nimi.vw  «’VOC 

«>a  basis  Of 

b.  &onoade  aystam  aaist  aodalia.^  coaamlaB. 

1 {^t  go^s  ««l 

?1  5“®^*  •w'ieas  ba  trodacad? 

, w.  wy  wuaiy  la  thalr  thaoiy  aad  praetlaa. 
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# weaas 

c«aa«;r.fS5S:ciSs‘.S5*;,;Sr  •®“«^  *«•  «d.  «y 


**  •****‘>*^*  •eoBooBT  soch  as  onn.  .h..^ 


Urn  liW«vP  MM 

e«  Wants  eonsist  of  natarlaXs^  goods«  and  services  e 
d*  ^e  econonlo  wants  of  society  are  never  satisfied* 
e*  The  oonservation  of  natural  resourees  is  necessary  for  their 
fhture  availability* 

2*  In  any  society  choice  detemines  the  goods  and  services  producer*  * 

a*  Society  mat  choose  between  conpeting  desires  in  order  to  establish 
priorities  for  «diat  our  scarce  resources  can  produce* 
b*  Incoae  withheld  from  consumption  provides  savings*  Savings  used 
to  produce  more  goods  become  investments* 
c*  The  decision  to  produce  capital  goods  rather  than  consumer  goods 
is  made  possible  by  savins  and  investments* 
d*  The  more  a country  allocates  for  the  fwmati<m  of  capital^  the 
more  it  is  able  to  produce* 

e*  When  resources  are  used  to  produce  particular  goods^  alternative 
^ use  to  which  those  resources  might  have  beer,  pit  is  the  ”oppor* 

tunity  cost*" 

3*  Increased  productivity  makes  possible  the  greater  satisf actios  of  man's 
wants* 

a*  Producers  use  human^  natural^  and  capital  resourees  to  make  goods 
and  services* 

b*  Specialization  leads  to  great  interdependence  in  the  econoBy* 
c*  Specialization  and  the  division  of  labor  make  possible  greater 
efficiency  in  producing  goods  and  services* 
d*  Increased  interdependence  brings  about  increased  trade* 
e*  Real  increases  in  produotioi  are  largely  the  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  worker's  ability  to  produce* 
f*  Capital  is  a key  factor  in  producing  more  goods* 

4*  Societies  develop  econcmie  systems  in  prdw  to  allocate  limited  resourctes* 

a*  Decision-making  on  how  to  use  limited  resources  is  the  basis  of 
every  economio  ^tem$  e*g*>  capitalisn^  socialism,  comainism* 
b*  Economic  systems  must  piovide  answers  to  four  questionss 

1}  What  goods  and  services  shall  be  produced? 

2)  How  shall  goods  and  services  be  i»oduced? 

3)  How  much  shall  be  produced? 

4)  Who  shall  receive  the  goods  and  services  produced? 

e*  Eeonmaic  systems  vary  widely  in  their  theory  and  practice* 

5*  Changes  in  a private  enterprise  economy  result  from  decisions  made  by 
consumers,  producers  and/or  government* 

a*  In  a private  enterprise  eeonoay  such  as  ours,  changes  in  prices 

largely  determine  the  use  that  will  be  made  of  resources*  Prices 
are  basically  detensincd  by  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  goods 
and  services* 

b*  Consumers  will  generally  choose  to  purchase  with  their  limited 
income  those  goods  end  services  which  give  them  the  greatest 
satisfaction* 

e*  In  order  to  make  a profit,bttsine8smen  tend  to  produce  those  products 
idiioh  consumere  desire  most*  Producers  try  to  keep  their  costs 
of  production  down  and  their  profits  up* 
d*  Income  mainly  comes  from  individual  contedbutions  to  the  production 
of  goods  or  servlocs* 
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e.  The  of  total  apcndiiig  hy  eonamiera  and  the  level  of  Inveet- 

mente  by  baaineeamn  play  ke^  roles  In  detexednina  recessions 
or  prosperity. 

f . Qovexmmt  policies  of  taxing^  spending,  borrowing,  and  e^troUing 

credit  and  amey  supply  have  pcwerfbl  effects  upon  recessions  or 
prosperity* 

g*  The  ecenony  grows  aainly  as  a result  of  decisions  of  consumers  to 
spend  and  to  save  and  of  producers  to  invest*  Government  policies 
strongly  affect  this  growth.  ^ 

Polltieal  (P.S.) 


1*  Govemaents  exist  to  aake  rules  for  group  living. 


a.  Man  develops  rules  and  laws  to  live  together* 

b*  Qovenaients  are  established  to  do  for  the  individual  what  he  cannot 
do  for  hiaself  * 

c.  Governments  aake  rules  to  proaote  the  interests  of  society* 

2.  Man  has  developed  various  fonas  of  govemaent* 

a*  ^vemaents  differ  in  tS.e  way  power  is  obtained  and  sacercised* 

b.  The  nature  and  structure  of  govemaeiits  change. 


3.  Dsaocracy  is  a fora  of  government  in  idiich  ultimate  power  resides  in 

p0OpX9# 


a*  £wcraey^  evolved  from  the  struggles  and  expenenees  of  the  past* 
b*  Xhe  authority  of  the  dasocratic  state  is  limited  by  constitutional 
guarantees  and  traditions. 

c.  Deaocratio  govemaents  provide  protection  for  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals and  minority  groups. 

d*  In  deaocraoies,  individuals  and  groups  try  to  achieve  their  objectives 
by  means  of  the  ballot,  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  and 
the  mass  asdia. 

e.  Dmocratic  governments  qjerate  cn  the  principle  of  majority  rule, 
f * Democratic  governments  have  becaae  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
problm  of  providing  equal  ri|^ts  and  opportunities  for  all. 

g.  Democratic  governments  mmke  distinctions  betwem  free  expression 

of  minority  points  of  view  (legal  oppositim)  and  sid>version* 

h.  Democratic  living  entails  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 

rights  and  privileges. 

i*  Active  participaticn  hy  citisens  in  the  process  of  govemmmit  helps 
insure  the  continuation  of  democracy. 

J*  Education  is  considered  necessary  for  strengthening  democracy. 

ecnditioiis^*******^^  E**®*®*  more  eoaqplex  in  response  to  changing  needs  and 


a.  Aisponsibility  is  allocatsd  between  national  and  local  units  of 
aovem— nt. 


sptnd  and  to  save  and  of  producers  to  liivast*  Qovenuaent  poucies 
strongly  affoet  this  growth* 

Political  Sclsnoo  (P*S.) 

1*  Govemnents  exist  to  nske  roles  for  group  living* 
a*  Kan  develops  rules  and  laws  to  live  together* 

b*  Govemnents  are  established  to  do  for  the  individual  what  he  cannot 
do  for  hiaself* 

0*  Governments  make  rules  to  promote  the  interests  of  society* 

2*  Man  has  developed  various  forms  of  government* 

a*  Governments  differ  in  the  way  power  is  obtained  and  exercised* 
b*  The  nature  and  structure  of  governments  change* 

3*  Democracy  is  a fora  of  government  in  idiich  ultimate  power  resides  in 
the  people* 

a*  Democraiy  has  evolved  from  the  struggles  and  experiences  of  the  past* 
b*  The  anthorliy  of  the  democratic  state  is  limited  by  constitutional 
guarantees  and  traditions* 

c*  Democratic  governments  provide  protection  for  the  r^hts  of  indivi- 
duals and  odnority  groups* 

d*  In  democracies,  individuals  and  groups  try  to  achieve  their  objectives 
by  means  of  the  ballot,  political  parties,  pressure  groups,  and 
the  mass  media* 

e*  Democratic  governments  operate  on  the  principle  of  majority  rule* 
f * Democratic  governments  have  become  increasingly  concerned  with  the 
problma  of  providing  equal  ri|^ts  and  opportunities  for  all* 
g*  Democratic  governments  make  distinctions  between  free  expression 
of  minori^  points  of  view  (legal  opposition)  and  subversion* 
h*  Democratio  living  entails  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as 
rights  and  privileges* 

i*  Active  participation  by  citlsens  in  the  process  of  government  helps 
insure  the  continuation  of  democracy* 

J*  Education  is  considered  necessary  for  strengthening  democracy* 

4*  Governments  have  grown  more  eoq^ex  in  response  to  changing  needs  and 
conditions* 

a*  Responsibility  is  allocated  between  national  and  local  units  of 
government* 

b*  national  and  local  units  of  government  are  Interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent* 

c*  As  governments  and  their  functions  grow  more  complex,  agencies  are 
created  to  provide  additional  services* 

5*  Nations  have  established  international  orgsnisations  to  resolve 
CMiflicting  interests* 


a*  Metions  establish  diplomatic  and  trade  relations  with  one  another* 

b*  Natimss  tend  to  resist  giving  up  sovereign  power* 

c*  Nations  organise  with  other  nations  to  work  together  to  achieve 
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*U  »en  haw  InaUwabl.  rights.  -Cirtl  Ubertiss  (C.L.) 
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a 

b. 

c* 

d. 

a* 

f. 


h. 

i. 

k. 

l. 


IBs 

n. 

Os 


*11  ■«  have  the  rl^t  to  freedm  of  •“>  wU«loi». 

*11  am  have  the  right  to  iif«  ” bortr^^-  s^aeslon. 

^ aen  are  equal  before  the  law  psreca, 

*11  aon  have  the  rt^t  to  huaaSe 

■rtdtrarjr  arrest,  ^ **»»*«•  property  agalast 

process  of  law.  * “Wlsonaant,  or  sails  through  due 

«>elr  property  agalast 

iii  SS  taw  tte  SSt  to  associate  peaoeftUly. 

«««li.s  eleottoSf  *®  ’“‘®  ballot  In  pertoSJ  ««i 

dm^^t’SSd’furiii^f*®®**^®"  **“*  ^‘'***  ■mHhm 

Jttsrata’fa^^lf‘*wAlM*tjnStl^  «»«»loyBMit,  to 

imoBiilcQB&ents  iona^  and  to  protoetlon  against 

iu  ::s  taw  5St  to  ®' 

*U  aen  haw  the  to  «atural  Uf,. 

*"<*  bo  residence  within  a ewtry^**^*  aowasnt, 

(A-8) 


oloi 


1.  “»*>  beings  are  anch  acre  401ke  than  different. 


“•  !^rstJScSw"1SSSJ^-^^-“P  and 

cataSuttoJ  S*hn^betaS"i»  wv^**  •«» 

backgrounds  • varying  racial  and  ethnic 

groups  show  a considerable  overlap  In 

S.  Baciaa  produces  prejudice  and  diserffiSuon. 
latod*inoS2e’2Sn^:SSSi  SftS^SSj  Isrol  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  acoum- 
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a.  ^oUes  draw  upon  Ideas  ffta  other  euit»M» 

• ,’tr«2.2SSt“.J  !SKSr3^  “««« ■“ 


f • All  men  have  the  right  to  homane  treatamnt  and  may  not  be  eabjeeted 
to  eruel^  inhuman^  or  degrading  pmniahment* 
g*  All  men  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  property  againat 
arbitrary  arrest^  detention^  impriaonment^  or  exile  through  due 
proeeaa  of  law. 

h.  All  men  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  property  againat 

arbitrary  acta  of  government. 

i.  AH  men  have  the  ri^t  to  aaaeBd>le  and  asaociate  peacefully. 

All  m«i  have  the  right  to  vote  by  aecret  ballot  in  periodic  and 

genuine  elections. 

k.  All  men  have  the  right  to  an  education  that  will  insure  waxinim 
development  and  fulfillment. 

1*  All  men  have  the  ri^t  to  work^  to  free  choice  of  enployment^  to 
just  *»xid  favorable  working  conditions,  and  to  protection  against 
unemployment. 

m.  All  men  have  the  right  to  an  adequate  standard  of  living, 
n*  All  mi&n  have  the  ri^t  to  participate  freely  in  cultural  life, 
o.  All  men  have  the  right  to  a nationality,  to  freed<m  of  movement, 
and  to  residence  within  a country. 

Anthropology-Socioloip-  (A-S) 

1.  Human  beings  are  much  more  alike  than  differmit. 

a.  All  human  beings  belong  to  the  same  species  of  animal,  Homo  Sapiens. 

b.  All  human  beingphave  certain  basic  needs. 

c.  There  is  no  necessary  relationship  between  ethnic  differences  and 

distinctive  behavioral  traits. 

d.  Ho  significant  differences  exist  in  the  innate  intelligence  and 

capabilities  of  human  beings  from  varying  racial  and  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

e.  Mestbers  of  different  racial  groups  show  a considerable  overlap  in 

abilities. 

f • Racism  results  from  attributing  hereditary  superiorities  or  in- 
feriorities to  particular  ethnic  groups, 
g.  Racism  produces  prejudiee  and  discrimiration. 

2.  Han's  present  material  and  cultural  level  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  accumi- 
lated  knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  past. 

a.  Societies  draw  upon  ideas  from  other  cultures. 

b.  The  pace  of  technological  progress  and  cultural  development  has 

bemi  accelerating  at  an  increasing  rate. 

c.  Technological  backwardness  is  not  characteristic  of  particular 

ethnic  groups. 

3.  The  culture  in  tdiich  a man  lives  influences  his  thoui^ts,  valuesisnd 
actions. 

a.  Societies  vary  in  culture. 

b.  No  scientific  basis  has  bemi  uncovered  for  determining  the  superiority 

of  one  culture  over  another. 

c.  Hie  divers!^  of  cultural  patterns  in  the  modem  world  makes 

cultural  coexistence  essmitial. 

4.  The  envirvmment  in  which  a person  lives  greatly  affects  his  opportunities 
for  personal  growth  and  development. 

a.  Historical  eircumstances,  not  heredity,  detexmine  a people's 
cultural  achievements. 
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b.  Cultural  contributiona  m not  the  aanopoly  of  any  ethnic  group. 
5*  Bton  liv98  in  gronpo* 

•.  pieftnUjr  Is  the  bMl«  unit  of  hunan  soelety. 
b,  PmUy  etvsaizatlen  has  taken  different  foins  in  different 
societies  and  at  different  hlsterieal  periods. 

d.  (hKMtp  Uvlng  requires  ooeperaHcn  within  and  between  groups. 

aumni  *2^  loesses  and  InstltnUoas  to  Insore  group 

surslwsl,  provide  for  order  and  stabUl^,  and  adapt  to  the  dynanlM  rf  ehange. 


•ociety  develops  its  own  sfsten  of 
*“’•  *»•«>  «>tt»«tsd  by  sMtel  and  spiritual 

Chl^  are  ta»yht  ^ va^s,  skille,  taowledge,  and  other 

for  the  continuanea  of  aoeiaty  b7  thalr  paranta. 
paara^  tha  school^  and  obhar  agMxeiaa*  * 

Tha  Davalopm^y^t  of  Skl^^a 


a* 

b. 

o. 


ae^^4^*  •“*  *®  partidpate  effeoUvely  in  group 

SL  ®f  •*??  as  we  have  seen,  is  af^ortant 

SS^t^  la  this  area,  la  Ihct'  is  deslSSlto 

parauol  the  grade4ywgrade  develppmnt  of  basie  e«e^.  «> 

SS  ssr“. 
isrjiSirT* 

ay  s iX3iS“£'Sjrs.i3j“ 

jL’ss.srs^^  m 
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o 

ERIC 


xwaiivii; 

“«“«»•  for  *U  gradM  arM^twl 

the  deimloFnent  of  the  ptomm  has  be«i  th*  ^ »»Jor  objeetive  In 

tfc.  n-n-M^i^ 

M»  pS^2t^M82“.S^S^  “2^  f n««ibiuty  in 

fiv.  and  Jla,  p««l8lcn.  ^ P«r«th..... 

a tuy  ae  to  neat  the  apeeiaX  and  ■»— «-  --  F courees  of  stucly  in  latch 
•••■ool*  or  elass.  m both  gradaa  ImoIa  otadcata  Wltiiin  a diatrlet. 

^ apHi^l  on  a a1«^“  £STlolS^stSr^5r?f  "*?  th-nS""* 

"XsT"  «•>*“•«-.«.  ?4S«, 

P»M«*l*»**SrS^!*iS^SId*dS»£L*«(I^32S2  *5"^*^  tlwM#  Urtid  toe  o 
01^  in  idUeb  theiMa  aro  Jwa^  ’««*•  ®>* 

needs  and  elroitoietaacee.  ^ oirever,  oay  be  altered  to  suit  epeeial 


bi  2sarfo^?2s?^*"  8.if.«..p«,t 

P.  Undaratanding  II»at*8l!S**^y^.P^*^^pyy  *nd  Soma  Are  Far  Aw 


ilSJK 


n*  2!  Jf  *“  m the  Claaarooa 

J:  ^ 

R wndSr* to^aaS  ^ 

P.  Wo  Obaarva  Spaelal  Oajra  tbgathar  At  Hama  And  to  Sehool 


A# 

B. 

C. 
0. 
s. 
p. 


People  Idee  In  Oroups 

MoBar  litefhere  toppljr  Kinjr  Sarvioaa 

Oov^ont  SunOtoa  Saraiaaa  to  Maat  Paonla'a  Naada 
CoaoBmities  Are  Interdepmdent  ^ 

Changee  Oeour  In  The  Conaunitr 
Coaninitiet  Observe  ^^ial  Daye 


A# 

B. 

C. 

Ba 

B» 

P. 


Hoa  People  Uve  In  And  Around  Mew  fork  Citv 

E®  cuis  0^  s: 

*»»i.thar 

P^UOa  A«««d  toa  Wbrld  <^ar« 
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CTADE  3;  CULTURES  ARODND  THE  WQRLn 

(Note:  Comparative  case  studies  of  selected  cultural  grouos 

are  used  In  Theme  A - E.)  » t' 

A.  How  People  Live  In  the  Tropical  Rainforest 

B.  How  People  Live  in  the  Desert 

C.  How  People  Live  in  Grasslands 

D.  How  People  Live  in  Northern  Forests 

E.  How  People  Live  in  Mountain  Regions 
P.  How  Man  Shows  His  Inventiveness 

G,  How  We  Practice  Good  Citizenship 


e 

ERIC 


GRADE  At  AMEaaCAH 

(Biograi^eal  Studies  of  Leaders  and  Sthnio  Contrllmtions} 


A*  Rear  Peopls  Dlsoovared  And  Explored  The  Amsrieas 

B*  How  People  Settled  And  Developed  Colonies  In  Nor^  Anwrloa 

C.  How  People  Established  The  (hiited  States  of  America 

D.  How  People  Developed  Our  Ration  (to  1900} 

E*  Hew  People  Have  Been  Leading  Us  Ihto  The  Great  Society  (since  1900} 


QSm^t  OUR  WORID:  GffiCJGBiPHIC  ARP  ECONOMIC  SlUDIES 


(Notet  Grades  5 and  6 comprise  a two-year  sequemce} 

A«  How  The  People  Of  The  United  States  Use  Their  Geography 
B,  What  The  People  Of  Canada  Are  Doing  With  Their  Geogranhy 
C«  How  Latin  Americans  Use  Modem  Technology 

^ 55  toope  Are  Developing  New  ficonmle  Relationships 

In  The  Li^t  Of  Modem  Geograpiy 
(Select  one  of  the  following  two  themes} 

E,  How  The  People  Of  Asia  Are  Using  Their  Qeogxaidy 
F*  How  The  People  Of  Afriea  Are  Using  Their  Geography 


!8M»6i  orotPgJi  cimjzAwmia 


A*  How  Learn  About  The  Past 
B*  How  Modem  Man  Developed 
C.  :;ow  Western  Civilisation  Developed 
(Select  two  of  the  following  four  themes} 

D«  How  Civilisation  Developed  In  Ihdia 
S*  How  Civilisation  Developed  In  chijm 
P*  How  Civilisation  Developed  In  Pps-Oolttfld)ian  Asmrica 
G*  Hew  Civilisatim  Developed  In  Afriea 


GRADE  7t  AMERTCAh  HISTORY 


How  People  Live  in  Northern  Forests 
£•  How  People  Live  In  Mountain  Regions 
F.  How  Man  Shows  His  Inventiveness 
6.  How  He  Practice  Good  Citizenship 


GRABS  4t  AICRICAM  PEOPIg  AND  UBADSRSt  MOW  IMS  CNITEiD  SmJSS  BEQRN  AM)  GHEH 


(Biogimphieal  Studies  of  Leaders  and  Sthnic  Contributions) 


A*  How  Peoi^s  Risoovered  And  SxpLorsd  The  Aaisricas 
B*  How  Fso^  Settled  And  BsveXepsd  Colonies  In  North  Aaerloa 
C*  How  Peoi^e  Established  The  Ihiited  States  of  America 
Hew  PeoiG.e  Developed  Our  Naticui  (to  1900) 

£•  How  People  Have  Beon  Leading  Hs  Xhto  ^ Great  Soeie^  (since  1900) 

GRADE  5i  ODE  NDRID>  GESOGRAPHIC  AND  ECONOMIC  STUDIES 


(Kotet  Grades  5 and  6 coiaprise  a two-^ear  sequence) 


A»  How  The  People  Of  l%e  Ihiited  States  Use  Their  Geo^iupliv' 

B«  What  The  People  Of  Canada  Are  Doing  With  Their  Geograpiqr 
0«  Mow  Latin  Americans  Use  Modem  Tsehnologjr 

D.  How  ^e  People  Europe  Are  Developing  New  Sooncode  Relationships 
Zn  The  li^t  Of  Modem  Geographer 
(Select  one  of  the  following  two  theass) 

S*  How  The  People  Of  Asia  Are  Using  Their  Geographer 
F*  How  The  People  Of  Afrioa  Are  Using  Their  Geogm]^ 


(mm  6t  OUR  WDHLDi  EARLY  CIYIU2AT10NS 

A*  How  wa  Learn  About  The  Past 
B*  How  Modern  Man  Developed 
C*  How  Western  Civilisation  Developed 
(Select  two  of  the  foUowing  four  thenes) 

D*  How  Civilisation  Developed  In  India 
S*  How  Civilisation  Developed  In  China 
F*  How  Civilisation  Developed  In  Pr^olnaibian  Aaerica 
G*  Hew  CivUiaatlon  Developed  In  Afk>lca 


GRADR7:  AMERICAN  HISTOKf 

A,  WbF  People  Moved  To  The  New  World  (1492-1775) 

B*  Hrw  Peruanent  Settleamts  Were  Fomed  ^n  The  Mew  World  (1607-1775) 
C*  H(w  The  Thirtem  Colmies  Becase  One  Nation  (1660-17S9) 

D«  How  Aoerioa  Gret^  In  A Changing  Political  Climate  (17Q3-1S90) 
S*  How  Aaterican  Democracy  Changed  m Respmse  To  The  Meeds  Of  ^e 
Twentieth  Century  (1S90  To  The  Present) 


GRADE  8i  URBAN 


Hi 


RHA|r.LipiUS  t(p  A CHANGING  SOCIETr 


A*  Case  Study  Of  The  New  Tozk  Metropolitan  Area 
B*  Ih'baaisation  In  New  York  State 
C.  Urbanisation  At  K«se  And  Abroad 
D*  Changing  Role  Of  Federalism  In  Urban  America 
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ggADE  9;  WORIJ)  STUDIES?  CIVILT7A'rTr»Tff  ««« 

t;XVIUZAriQN  , REGIQML  S’Ptmm^fs 

(Eote,  Grades  9 and  10  conrorise  a two  •vt^at* 

flS^Tise  a two-year  sequence  in  World  Studies) 

Japan 

Communist  China 
Southeast  Asia 
The  Subcontinent  of  India 

Of  Soviet  Socialist  BepOblios,  Briage  Between  East  and  Wfest 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 


— WQRED  5T^p;g. 

A. 


B. 

c# 

D. 

Ee 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 


- history  AHD  cmmrnv. 


lta^^“  Henaissance  to  the  Eise 

ae  Industrial  Hevolution 
Srowth  ^f  Democracv 
Nationalism 

Colonialism 

Current  Erobl^**  ^ thought  in  the  Twentieth  Century 


g^E  11;  AMERICAN  STTmTigg 


A.  to  Do  We  Govern  Ourselves? 
c'  S Pluralistic  Society 

■ ^aWon  Social  and  Cultural 

D.  Hoe  Should  Oar  Eation  Act  as  a World  W? 


Bevelopment  of  our  American 


B.’  toe^S^°SoLctiort?Sati^  SoonoBlo  Eroblems 

D*  Distributed  in^Cto 

D.  ^ We  Try  to  Iteintain  a Grow^  2d^«MfT^ 

B.  Econoaics  of  the  Metropolit  Econony 

aSMi^OJg  SEMESTER,  rw  ^ 

Haceaent  Courses 

Geogr^^hy,  AiVican  Studies.  Asian  ’ 
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Hwlcmmtkt  of  ttMLJh»gri» 

The  currlcttluai  revielon  pregm  in  history  end  the  social  seianees  oas  plaanad  and 
Initiated  by  the  late  Joseph  0.  Loretan,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Corrlcttltai  and 
Instruction.  The  current  progran  Is  supervised  by  Deputy  Superintandeat  of  Schools 
Seellg  Lester. 

Overall  designs,  currlculus  revision  plans,  pllot-schcol  tryouts,  and  evaluation 
were  organised  under  the  direction  of  William  R.  Bristow,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
assisted  by  staff  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Curriculum  l^elopsmnt. 

Leonard  W.  Ingraham,  Director,  Bureau  of  Social  Studies,  has  coordinated  the  program 
since  Its  Inception  In  1962  and  has  served  as  director  of  the  workshops  engaged  In 
the  production  of  curriculum  materials. 

The  course  of  study  Included  In  this  bulletin  Is  based  upon  pertinent  sections  of 
an  earlier  publication.  Proposals  for  a K*12  Curriculum  In  History  and  the  Social 
Sciences!  A Position  Paper  for  Discussion  and  gevissr.  Issued  in  Septen3»er  1964, 
this  document  provided  guidelines  for  the  revision  program  as  well  as  a conprahenslve 
description  of  what  sdght  be  taught  at  each  grade  level.  A cltywlde  evaluation  of 
this  position  paper  resulted  In  a revised  scope  and  sequence,  but  the  basic  philo- 
sophy of  the  program  remained  unchanged. 

Preparation  and  Hvaluatlon  of  Materials 

TWO  workshops  composed  of  teachers  and  supervisors  produced  the  basic  materials  that 
constitute  the  courses  of  study  and  learning  activities  for  each  grade  level.  They 
first  mat  during  the  sussBer  of  1965  to  develop  Initial  eiqperiBmntal  curriculum 
materials  for  the  kindergarten  through  grade  ten.  Its  members  were:  Kindergarten: 

Ralph  Brande,  Ann  Codraro,  Mary  Quintavalle;  Grade  One;  Beatrice  Mantell,  Bose 
Rlslkoff , Helen  Velssman;  Grade  Tio:  Iona  Plasn,  Raymond  Greenstein,  Bllsabeth 
Vreeken;  Grade  Three:  Jack  Bloomfield,  Deborah  Goodwin;  Grade  Pour:  Irwin  Price, 

Irving  Siegel;  Grade  Five:  Virginia  Fitzpatrick,  Martin  Frey,  Mary  Strang; 

Grade  Sir:  Henry  Berkman,  Aaron  H.  Slotkln;  Grade  Seven:  Lula  Braimiell,  Albert 

Shapiro i Harvey  Sellgman;  Grade  Blsht:  Sasnsel  Arbltsl;  Grade  Hlne:  Aaron  Braveman, 

Gene  Satin;  Grade  Ten:  Murray  Melselman,  Irving  Rosenman;  Instructional  Msterlalg 
Soeclallsts:  Lowell  Klein,  Harold  Harder,  Kathryn  Moses;  Materials  Consultants: 

Bdna  Bernstein,  Dondnlek  Canepa,  Pierre  Lehmuller,  Drlah  Roeschler,  IMlth  Tillem. 

The  materials  prepared  during  the  Susmer  of  1965  were  tested  In  115  pilot  schools 
during  the  1965-66  school  year.  The  evaluation  process  Included  visits  to  pilot 
schools,  meetings  with  teachers  and  district  curriculum  conslttees,  and  a careful 
analysis  of  feedback.  Then,  during  the  spring  and  sunsmr  of  1966,  several  groups 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  met  to  prepare  more  definitive  curriculum  materials. 
Participants  In  the  1966  workshops  were: 


Grade  Personnel 

K Ruth  Baylor 

Florence  Jackson 

1 Vivian  Ford 
Btta  Ress 

2 Raymond  Greenstein 
Bllsabeth  Vreeken 
Btta  Ress 


Title 

Supervisor,  Barly  Childhood 
Acting  Assistant  Director 

Teacher,  Barly  Childhood 
Research  Teacher 

Principal 

Curriculum  Assistant 
Research  Teacher 


District  #3 

Bureau  Hist*  6 Soc.  Selene 
P.S.  102  X 

Bur.  Curriculum  Developsu- 

P.S.  130  X 
District  #10 
Curriculum  Development 


r.s.t:r^ 

isri»\SSS' 

the  production  of  curriculu#  ■aterials. 

Th.  *c».  of  .t-d,  t«i^ 

an  earlier  publication,  PTOpoaal^for^^^^^  IsaSd  in  septei^er  iv^ 

iars2!Ji.'aa&RirS^"S^^ 

SSlSSU'iISS  5S<i<  ■““'  “°"  “*  •"““•  “"“““'  '“'"■ 

aophy  of  the  program  remained  unchanged. 

Preparation  and  Bualuatiott  Katetiaja 

»•  «,*.bo».  «o-POMd  •*  *“^”i';t.JSriS”i?n2’25  2^i.1ri5.“S^u  ’«», 

comtltttto  tho  cooteot  of  '‘"y  •?*  initial  anpattoental  cnrtienlt* 

first  isat  during  tha  au»ar  of  “ nrada^an.  Its  Mters  wre:  Klndamartan; 

natarUla  for  the  erada  One:  Beatrice  Mantell.  tosa 

BalBh  Brande,  toe  Codrato,  Mei^  . n««Mnd  Greenstein.  Bllaabeth 

Blelkoff . Helen  Grade  »toa:  1*1»  *tlce. 

Ttaeken;  Grade  Thry;  3adt  Bl^flel^  » Martin  Pray,  Mary  Strang; 

Irving  Siegel;  Gyade  Pig;  Grade  Savan:  tala  Brassmll,  Albart 

Grade  Sin:  Henry  Betlaian,  Aaron  M.  Slotkia,  Anton  BraverMO, 

^ito;  ^rvey  SeUipta;  I tatariaU 

Gane  Satin;  2ae-^;,*^“*J.*j2*SSir  tathtyn  Moses;  rertals  ConaultmtaT 

« iQisQ  itere  tested  in  115  pilot  schools 

The  saterUls  P*S*’»ij["'‘’^  **“i,2?SIluatton*9toMss  Included  visits  to  pilot 
during  the  1965-66  s<^l  year.  Tta  eval^tl^  ^ , careful 

schools,  nsetings  with  mrin*  ^ ^wr^ 1966,  several  groups 

cTiiS^tarf 

Participants  in  the  1966  eorkshops  i»ere! 


Orade  Personnel 

K Ruth  Baylor 

Florence  Jackson 

1 Vivian  Ford 
Etta  Ress 

2 Raymond  Greenstein 
Elisabeth  Vreeken 
Etta  Ress 

3 Jadk  Bloomfield 
Irving  Cohen 
Elsa  Baggarty 
Yetta  Raralick 

4 Ruth  Fishkittd 
Florence  Jackson 
Irving  Siegel 

5 Samuel  Arbital 
Adelaide  Jackson 
George  Krieger 

6 Henry  Berfcman 
liilie  Gastwirth 
Aaron  Slotkin 


Title 

Supervisor,  Early  Childhood 
Acting  Assistant  Director 

Teacher,  Early  Childhood 
Research  Teacher 

Principal 

Curriculum  Assistant 
Research  Teacher 

Principal 

Actg.  Assistant  Director 
Teacher,  Coumon  Branches 
Teacher,  Gomaon  Branches 

Teacher,  Common  Branches 
Actg.  Assistant  Director 
Principal 

Teacher,  Social  Studies 
Teacher,  Social  Studies 
Assistant  Principal 

Principal 

Teacher,  Coamon  Branches 
Coordit«ator,  Publications 


School. 

District  #3 

Bureau  Rist«&  Soc.  Scienc 
P.S.  102  X 

guy.  Curriculum  Dsvelopmi 

P.S.  130  X 
District  #10 
Curriculum  Development 

Colssuin  Junior  R.S. 
Bur.History  A Social  Sci« 
P.S.  232  Q 
P,8.  205  Q 

P.S.  163  M 

Bur.  History  & Social  Sc 
P.S.  188  M 

Bur.  Curriculum  Developw 
Wadleigh  Jr.  H.8. 

P.S.  165  X 

P.S.  Ill  M 
P.S.  220  Q 
Textbook  Office 
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Pereonnftl 


Title 


^6 


School 
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7 Alfred  ffeed 

Harvey  Seligpian 

Samel  Arbical 
Sandra  Aronowlca 
Milton  Greenberg 

9 Leonard  Fried 

ttirrlet  Geller 
Murray  Xuttkaa 
Sidney  Langaam 
Albert  Poet 
Bnrin  Roaenfeld 

10  Ray  De  Leon 

Sol  Levine 
Ihirray  Meiaelmn 

n John  Buneel 

Marvin  Peldnan 
Bertram  Linder 
Bernard  Ludvig 
Murray  Meiaelman 
Albert  Post 
Joaeph  Scher 
Maurice  Thndler 

12  Albert  Alexander 

Bco)  Allen  Argoff 
Paul  Driacoll 
Dorothy  Gallanter 
Walter  Harria 
William  Roaa 
Jeaae  Witehel 


Aaaistant  Principal 
Aaaiatant  Principal 

Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Aaaiatant  Principal 

Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Chairman,  Social  Studiea 
Chainaan,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 

Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Chairman,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 

Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Chairman,  Social  Studiea 
Chairman,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 

Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Principal 

Teacher;  Social  Studiea 
Chairman,  Social  Studiea 
Teacher,  Social  Studiea 
Chairman,  Social  Studiea 


Goddard  Jr.  H.S. 

Bela  Jr.  R.S. 

Bur* Curriculum  Development 
Budde  Jr.  R.S. 

Gerahvin  Jr.  H.S. 

John  Adam  H.S. 
Maidiattanville  Jr.  H.S. 
Gerafavin  Jr.  H.S. 
Springfield  Gardena  H.S. 
Sheepahead  Bay  R.S. 
Menhattaaville  Jr*  R.S* 

Ihomaa  Jefferaon  H.s* 
Canaraie  R.S. 

Tllden  R.S* 

George  Waahington  R.8. 
Lafayette  R.S* 

Rughea  H.S* 

Jamaica  R.S* 

Tilden  R.S* 

Sheepahead  B^  R.S* 

Francia  Levia  R.S* 

Tilden  R.8. 

RFC  Council  Economic  Ed* 
Lafayette  R.S* 

Tottenvllle  R.S* 

Long  laland  City  R.S. 

Port  Richmond  R.S* 

Andrew  Jackaon  R.S* 
Waahington  Irving  H.S. 


aatructional  Materiala  Soeelaliiit;« 


Edna  Bematein 
Barbara  Kiefer 
Drlah  Roeachler 
Lowell  Klein 
Pierre  Lehmller 
Harold  Harder 


Librarian 
Diatrict  Librarian 
Diatrict  Librarian 
Audio-Viaual  Technician 
Audio-Viaual  Special iat 
Audio-Viaual  Specialiat 


Bur.Curriculun  Development 

Bur*  of  Libraries 

Bur.  of  Libraries 

Bur.  of  Audio*Wiaual  Xnstr. 

Bur.  of  Audio-Visual  Inatr. 

Bur.  of  Audio-Visual  Xnstr. 


rlnelpal,  Sprlagflald  m.h  «-i— *•"  Selmc.*;  S«m«1  Folatnlel 

Itfi  School:  and  PatrieS^JaSS  ”'4^?  Cn>l..«r,  Principal,  Ocovar  Clavalaad 

>valop«nt  Tha  Coordinator,  Bureau  of  Curriculum 

rlncijal,  P.S.  26  **  8us»«., 


tbjected  to  an  intenaive  evaluation^ntoeMfl  ****  ^rkahop  reports  were 

irriculum  assistants,  dlatrict^auperlnSodmtr^irlifi.**^*  of  teachers,  supervisors, 
»eelallsts,  and  other  special  potonta,  conmnity  leaders,  subject 

« Bureau  li  fcSSwa,  SS  ilrStlSSTpSLi^i^^^ 

o Ipectively,  provided  bibliographies  of  Sattley 

E^Cisttltative  services  were  eiven  by  nmnihflra  of  thm  n 5®*®“*®®**  Additional 
“iVaau  of  Curriculum  Da*aloSZ.2n2  rtf  »«“.  tha 
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i 


*.7 
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9  Leonard  Fried 
Harriet  Geller 
Mnrray  Hunfcaa 
Sidney  Langsam 
Albert  Post 
Bnrin  Bosenfeld 

10  Ray  Oe  Leon 
Sol  Levine 
Murray  MeiseliBan 

11  John  Bunsel 
Marvin  Feldman 
Bertram  Linder 
Bernard  Lndmig 
Murray  Meiaelman 
Albert  Post 
Joseph  Scher 
Maurice  Tsandler 

12  Albert  Alexander 

Bco)  Allen  Argoff 

Paul  Driscoll 
Dorothy  Gallanter 
Walter  Harris 
William  Ross 
Jesse  Witchel 


Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 

Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 

Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 

Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Teacher*  Social  Studies 
Principal 

Teacher;  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 
Teachr«r*  Social  Studies 
Chairman*  Social  Studies 


John  Adams  H«8« 
Mahhattanville  Jr*  H*S* 
Gershwin  Jr*  H*8* 
Springfield  Gardens  H*S* 
Sheepshead  Bay  H«S* 
Manhattanville  Jr*  H*S* 

Thomas  Jefferson  H*S* 
Canarsle  R*S* 

Tilden  H*S* 

George  Washington  H*S* 
Lafayette  H*S* 

Hughes  H*S* 

Jamaica  H*S* 

Tilden  H*S* 

Sheepshead  Bay  H*8* 
Francis  Lewis  H*S* 
Tilden  H*S* 

HTC  Council  Economic  Ed* 
Lafayette  H*S* 
Tottenville  H*8* 

Long  Island  City  H*S* 
Port  Richmond  H*S* 
Andrew  Jackson  H*S* 
Washington  Irving  H*S* 


aetructional  Materials  Specialists 


Edna  Bernstein 
Barbara  Kiefer 
Uriah  Roeschler 
Lowell  Klein 
Pierre  Lehmuller 
Harold  Harder 


Librarian 
Disurict  Librarian 
District  Librarian 
Audio-Visual  Technician 
Audio-Visual  Specialist 
Audio-Visual  Specialist 


Bur*Curricttlimi  Development 

Bur*  of  Libraries 

Bur*  of  Libraries 

Bur*  of  Audio-Visual  Instr* 

Bur*  of  Audio-Visual  Instr* 

Bur*  of  Audio-Visual  Instr* 


Iditional  consultative  services  were  provided  by  Irving  S. 

'ting  Assist*  Directors  of  the  Bureau  of  History  and  the  Social  Science^Samuel  Polatnick 
rlnSpal*  Springfield  Cardens  High  School;  Philip  Groisser*  Principal* 

Igh  School;  and  Patricia  Callahan*  Elementary  School  Coordinator*  BuMira  of  Curriculum 
svelopment*  The  workshop  reports  were  edited  by  Aaron  H*  Slotkin  and  Murray  Sussman* 
rincipal*  P.S*  26  Queens* 

irina  the  1966-67  school  year*  revised  courses  of  study  were  tried  out  in  approx^tely 
)0  pilot  schools  throughout  the  city*  At  the  same  time*  the  1966  workshop  reports  were 
iblected  to  a;:  intensive  evaluation  process  involving  groups  of  teachers*  supei^lsors* 
irriculum  assistants*  district  superintendent*  parents*  canity  . 

leeialists*  and  other  special  consultants*  The  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Instruction  and 
le  Bureau  of  Library  Services*  under  the  direction  of  Edward  G*  Bernard  and 
ispectively*  provided  bibliographies  of  audiovisual  and  library  resources.  Additional 
insultative  services  wore  given  by  staff  meBd>ers  the 

ireau  of  Curriculum  Development*  and  the  Bureau  of  Early  mi^d  ^^^'^tatim 
xection  of  Frederick  H*  Williams*  William  H.  Bristow*  and  Rebecca  A*  Winton*  Bureau 

rectors*  respectively* 

I 1967-68  the  bulletins  for  grades  kindergarten*  one*  five*  six  and  ntee  were 
iplemented  throughout  the  city  at  the  discretion  of  the  District  Sj^rintendents* 
e new  grade  seven  course  of  study  was  also  put  into  practice  in  the  inter- 

diate  schools  and  in  some  junior  high  schools  designated  by  the  District 
perintendents*  The  curriculum  guides  for  other  grades  were  tried  out  in  pilot 
Lois.  During  the  course  of  the  school  year  final  manuscripts  were  completed  for  the 
llowing  grades  under  the  direction  of  the  people  named: 

Grade  2 - Jeanette  Hadley*  Teacher*  P.S*  ISAM*  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of 
History  and  Social  Sciences 

Grade  A - Murray  Sussman*  Principal*  P.S*  26Q  * assigned  as  Acting 
o Assistant  Director*  Bureau  of  History  and  Social  Sciences 
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Grade  8 • SaiBuel  Arbital^  Teacher  of  Social  Studies » Bureau  of  CurrieuluB 
Deyelopnent 

Grade  10-  John  Bunael^  Teacher  of  Social  Studies » assigned  to  the  Bureau 
of  History  and  Social  Sciences* 

Florence  Jackson,  Acting  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of  History  and  Social  Sciences, 
particpated  in  the  editing  of  the  grade  2 bulletin  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  for  grade  A* 


Sussman,  Principal,  P.S*  26Q,  assigned  as  Acting  Assistant  Director,  Bureau 
of  History  and  Social  Sciences,  edited  the  materials  for  grades  2,  4,  8 and  10* 


Additional  editorial  services  were  provided  by  Patricia  Callahan,  Blementary 
School  Coordinator,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Development  and  Harold  Zlotnik, 

Secondary  School  C^rdinator,  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Development* 

Xt  is  impossible  to  individual  acknowledgment  to  all  the  teachers,  supervisors, 
and  staff  personnel  who  have  participated  in  this  project  since  its  inception  in 
1962*  Special  thank;;  should  go  to  the  formal  committees  — the  K-12  Ad  Hoe  Com- 
mittee Which  met  for  nearly  two  years  and  pointed  new  directions;  the  Deputy 
Superintendent's  Advisory  Committee  on  Scope  and  Se<|U6nee  Which  recossBended  smjor 
proposals  for  the  curriculum;  the  Task  Fdrees  Which  prepared  the  statement  of 
basic  concepts  from  history  and  the  social  sciences  and  the  skilis  chart;  the 
committees  of  teachers  and  supervisors  which  assisted  the  district  superintendents 
in  coordinating  experimentation  and  feed-back;  and  the  individual  teachers  and 
supervisors  Who  evaluated  materials  during  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  school  years* 
Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  due  the  many  teachers  and  si^ervisors  who  conducted 
tryouts  of  esqperimental  curriculum  nuterialo  within  their  schools  and  Who  gave 
invaluable  suggestions  for  their  iiq>rovement* 

Consultants  and  Cooneratina  Curriculum  Aeeneies 


Since  its  inception,  the  curriculum  revision  program  has  drawn  upon  the  findings 
of  several  research  projects  and  curriculum  programs  underway  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation*  These  included  Educational  Services,  Incorporated,  the  Committee 
on  the  Study  of  History  at  Amherst  College,  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  the  Senesh  Materials  developed  at  Purdue  University, 
civil  liberties  resources  from  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  for  Citisenship  and 
Public  Affairs,  the  Greater  Cleveland  Social  Science  Program,  Sociological 
Resources  for  Secondary  Schools  at  Dartmouth  Uhiversity,  the  World  History  Pro- 
Northwestern  University,  the  Anthropology  Curriculum  Study  Project,  apd 
the  experimental  programs  developed  by  the  Contra  Costa  (California),  the 
Wisconsin,  and  the  New  York  State  Departments  of  Education* 


Grateful  acknowledgpent  is  made  to  the  International  Programs  and  Services  Division 
of  the  Hew  York  State  Education  Department  and  the  JOint  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion for  grants  used  in  connection  with  the  development  of  courses  of  study  for 
Grades  Nine  and  IWelve  (Economics)*  Federal  funds  were  also  used  in  the  program* 


Invaluable  assistance  was  given  at  various  phases  in  the  development  of  the  program 
by  a number  of  special  consultants*  Asmng  them  were  Dorothy  Fraser,  Professor 
of  Education  at  Ibtnter  College;  John  Griffin,  Professor  of  Urban  Studies  at  the 
City  College;  Wilhelmina  Hill,  Social  Studies  Specialist  at  the  Usited  States 
Office  of  Education;  Erling  Hunt,  Professor  of  History  at  Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University;  Solon  Kimball,  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Teachers  College, 
Coltmibia  University;  John  E*  Maher,  Senior  Economist,  Joint  Council  on  Bcoaomic 
Education;  Mildred  MeChesney,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Studies  Education, 

New  York  State  Education  Department;  Robert  MdiOe*  formerly  Profesufl^ 


manuscript  for  grade  4* 

Murray  Su8siiian»  Prlnelpal»  P«S*  26Q,  assigned  as  Acting  Assistant  Director*  Bureau 
of  History  and  Social  Sciences*  edited  the  materials  for  grades  2*  4*  8 and  10* 

Additional  editorial  services  were  provided  by  Patricia  Callahan*  Elementary 
School  Coordinator*  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Develofasent  and  llarold  Zlotnik* 

Secondary  School  Coordinator*  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Deve^pment* 

It  is  impossible  to  give  individual  acknowledgment  to  all  the  teachers*  supervisors* 
and  staff  personnel  who  have  participated  in  this  project  since  its  inception  in 
1962*  Special  thanks  si»uld  go  to  the  formal  committees  ••  the  R-12  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee i^lch  met  for  nearly  two  years  and  pointed  new  directions;  the  Deputy 
Superintendent's  Advisory  Committee  on  Scope  and  Sequence  which  recoommuded  major 
proposals  for  the  curriculins;  the  Task  Forces  which  prepared  the  statement  of 
basic  concepts  from  history  and  the  social  sciences  and  the  skills  chart;  the 
comsdttees  of  teachers  and  supervisors  irtiieh  assisted  the  district  superintendents 
in  coordinating  experimentation  and  feed-back;  and  the  individual  teachers  and 
supervisors  who  evaluated  materials  during  the  1966-67  and  1967-68  school  years* 
Grateful  acknowledgment  is  also  due  the  many  teachers  and  supervisors  who  conducted 
tryouts  of  experimental  curriculum  materials  within  their  schools  and  who  gave 
invaluable  suggestions  for  their  improvement* 

Consultants  and  Cooperating  Curriculum  Acencies 

Since  its  inception*  the  currieultim  revision  program  has  drawn  upon  the  findings 
of  several  research  projects  and  curriculum  programs  underway  in  various  parts 
of  the  nation*  These  included  Educational  Services*  Incorporated*  the  Committee 
on  the  Study  of  History  at  Aiaherst  College*  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  at 
the  University  of  Chicago*  the  Senesh  Materials  developed  at  Furdue  University* 
civil  liberties  resources  from  the  Lincoln  Filene  Center  for  Citisenship  and 
Public  Affairs*  the  Greater  Cleveland  Social  Science  Program*  Sociological 
Resources  for  Secondary  Sclx>ol8  at  Dartmouth  Uhiversity*  the  World  History  Pio- 
ject  at  Northwestern  University*  the  Anthropology  Curriculum  Study  Project*  apd 
the  experimental  programs  developed  by  the  Contra  Costa  (California)*  the 
Wisconsin*  and  the  New  York  State  Departumnts  of  Education* 

Grateful  acknowledgaent  Is  made  to  the  International  Programs  and  Services  Division 
of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  and  the  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Educa- 
tion for  grants  used  in  connection  with  the  developsmnt  of  courses  of  study  for 
Grades  Nine  and  Twelve  (Economics)*  Federal  funds  «?re  also  used  in  the  program* 

Invaluable  assistance  was  given  at  various  phases  in  the  develoiment  of  the  program 
by  a number  of  special  consultants*  Among  them  were  Dorothy  Fraser*  Professor 
of  Education  at  Hunter  College;  John  Griffin*  Professor  of  Urban  Studies  at  the 
City  College;  Wilhelmina  Rill*  Social  Studies  Specialist  at  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education;  Erling  Hunt*  Professor  of  History  at  Teachers  College* 

Columbia  University;  Solon  Kimball*  Professor  of  Anthropology  at  Teachers  College* 
Columbia  University;  John  E.  Maher*  Senior  Economist*  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education;  Mildred  MeChesney*  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Studies  Education* 

New  York  State  Education  Department;  Robert  McNee*  formerly  Professor  of  Geography 
at  the  City  College;  S*  S towel  1 SynDv^.:^  Staff  Associate*  Joint  Council  on  Econcmic 
Education;  and  Donald  Watkins*  Professor  of  Sociology  at  Brooklyn  College* 

Special  thaPks  are  due  Professor  Jerome  Bruner*  Biting  Morison*  FraPklin  Patterson 
and  Charles  Keller  for  participating  in  the  series  of  invitational  conferences  on 
history  and  the  social  sciences  during  the  1965*66  school  year* 
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